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work in progress 


The illustration shows the Company’s first 





tractor at work some years ago. Today 





wherever the sign of Howard Farrow appears 


there is work in progress. 


A folder giving a selection of Howard Farrow 
contracts covering a wide field of prejects will 


gladly be sent on request. 


A Company Member of 





the British Institute of Management 


CIVIL ENGINEERING & BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


BANK BUILDINGS, RUSSELL PARADE, GOLDERS GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N.W.11 Telephone : MEAdway 3232 









SOUTH AFRICAN SUGAR 


ASSOCIATION 
MECHANISATION FIELD OFFICER 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for 
the post of Mechanisation Field Officer to the South African 
Sugar Association. 

This is a new post and applicants should have had practical 
engineering experience. Knowledge of sugar cane agriculture 
would be a recommendation. 

Applications must give full details of University degrees and 
other qualifications held and of posts occupied. They should, 
if possible, be accompanied by certified copies of at least two 
testimonials. Applicants should be between the ages of 30 and 
45 years. 







































SHELVING 


“rf Get an accountant to 
- study prices, an engineer 
to go into construction, a 
designer to appraise 
function and the chap in 
charge of stores to try it out. 
Put it up and take it down, 
and change the layout several 
times. Try some heavy loads. 
fs Your experts will report that 
Bee-Zee shelving is miles 
ahead in design and build 
and wearand usefulness. 





































a The duties involved will cover the general administration of 
field mechanisation research under the guidance of the Industrial 
Field Mechanisation and Labour Saving Committee. The 
successful applicant will be responsible for carrying out tests 
of machinery and the submission of reports. He will also be 
required to maintain close contact with growers and advise them 
concerning mechanisation. 

The salary for the post will be commensurate with the require- 
ments of the successful applicant. The post carries pension 
rights, a free house, non-contributory medical benefits and the 
use of a car. 

The successful applicant, if at present serving outside South 
Africa, will be offered a free passage to South Africa and, if he 
is a married man, his family’s passage will be refunded after he 
has been confirmed in the appointment. 

Applications should be addressed to The Chairman, S.A.S.A. 
Industrial Field Mechanisation and Labour Saving Commitice, 
P.O. Box 507, Durban, South Africa, from whom any further 
information about the post can be obtained. 


The closing date for applications is 31st December, 1958. 













If you use shelving of any 
kind, we invite you to ask 
for a quotation for Bee-Zee 
shelving to do your job 
large or small — in factory, 
warehouse or shop. 


BEE-ZEE shelving 
miles ahead 




















Post this Coupon for full details 

NO ccnacespennitcncencnicceiteimitai 
Address 
Bruynzeel Wood Products Co. Lta. 


HOLLAND HOUSE, 25 THE GROVE, LONDON, N.W.1I1 
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The Hennessy family in Cognac 
say that when they first used the 
symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
* markings, were chalked on the hogs 
heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant *‘ Very Special 
Old Pale’. 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P. 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description * Final Night Extra’ on an 
evening newspaper. 

But one thing is certain. The /abel 
‘V.S.0.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 


V © ONB seems quite to remember. 


enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 

Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALB’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at fan- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 
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you will learn why Hennessy 
loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains in character 
as it mellows in the wood. 


You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than— 


HENNESSY 


V.S.0.P. — X.0. — EXTRA 


P.S.—Hlennessy «x % is very often served as @ 
liqueur, and why not? It is drawn from the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured for 
many years in wood. 

Incidentally, it was Maurice Hennessy who, in 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in his 
office. You can see it for yourself when you visit 
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Could a holiday cruise we 
help fill your order book? 


HE Americans and Canadians have been 

good neighbours and good friends of the 
British for well over a century. Today busi- 
ness relationships are better than ever. 

But the visitor to America often makes 
the mistake of expecting the Americans to be 
just like himself. 

The happiest and quickest way to correct 
this is to travel in United States Lines ships, 
the ‘“‘United States’”’ and the ‘‘America.” 

On board these fine ships you will be living 
amongst Americans, in American surround- 
ings—a unique opportunity to absorb the 
latest American opinions and trends. 

More than that, these beautiful ships are 
two of the world’s best hotels. You, and 


superb Continental, English, or American 
food and magnificent wines. You will enjoy 
a full social life, with dances, cinemas, deck 
games. You can swim in the elegantly equip- 
ped swimming pool; and if you feel like it, 
keep fit in the gymnasium. There is a well- 
stocked library where yeu can relax quietly. 
Your own suite or stateroom is splendidly 
furnished and decorated. 

After such a holiday you'll be really fit 
and refreshed, ready to tackle any problems 
that lie ahead. 

And, with luck, you may meet on board 
someone who knows the men and business 
you are concerned with, a person who may 


NINE POINTERS TO LUXURY TRAVEL 


First Class—Cabin— Tourist 


> 


Superbly furnished staterooms and 
suites 

Internationally inspired food and wine 
Famous dance orchestras 
CinemaScope theatres 

Full “‘keep-fit” facilities 

Dictaphone and typewriting services 
Ship-to-shore telephones 

25 cubic feet or 275 Ib. FREE baggage 
allowance 

Gay, informal CABIN and TOURIST 
CLASS—to beat that budget problem 


On-board expenses and fares to destination in 
Canada or U.S.A. payable in sterling for you and 
your family single or return. 


well influence a final decision in your 


THRIFT SEASON FARES 
favour. 


First Class from £111.10.0 Cabin from £75.10.0 
Tourist from £62.0.0 


United Stotes Lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


your wife and family, will be able to choose 


_m__ et. , 2 
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round-town rush. A battle against 

time. Against traffic, against 
lights. A battle against odds, with the 
next edition hot on your tail. 


Catch that train. In the East End, 
the West End, through London from 
north to south the red and yellow News 
vans flash; rushing edition after edition 
to news-stands, depots and stations. 

The biggest load of the day hurtles 
to Liverpool Street: 500 quire (13,000 
newspapers) for East Anglia. London 
Airport: and the News takes off for 
Paris. There are 53 traffic lights 
between the loading bay and the take- 
off, and often under 60 minutes to 
make it. But make it they do, the expert 
drivers of Carmelite House (and still 
never break the speed limit!) 


Fs with the News is a day-long 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - 


The non-stop special is a real test 
of driver and machine. Drivers like 
Tom Connolly. He started, straight 
from school, on a cycle round. Now at 
33 he drives a 2-year-old Austin, first 
of the News Omnivan fleet. Of the 
Omnivan he says “It motors well— 
mine does 28-30 to the gallon—on 
stop-start with low gear work. And if 
I need it I could get 55 comfortable 
from her.” Other men who drive them 
say they wouldn’t have any other 
vehicle. Why ? “ Better visibility ” they'll 
say. Or “better driving position”. ““And 
the sort of manoeuvrability that makes 
minutes up in traffic’’. 

* * 7 
A word or two about the Omnivan. 
Exceptional load space—200 cubic feet 
for a good 15 cwt. Weight between 


LONGBRIDGE -« 


axles for extra stability. Low floor, wide 
rear door for easy loading. Strength of 
all-steel mono-construction. Luxury 
comfort cab. 1500 c.c. O.H.V. petrol 
engine. 12 months’ warranty and 
backing of B.M.C. Service, Britain’s 
best service and parts organisation. See 
the Omnivan at your Austin dealer’s. 


And the rest of the Austin range. 
The all-purpose Austin commercial 
range includes vans from } ton to 1} 
tons and trucks from 2 to 7 tons. Your 
Austin dealer will be glad to tell you all 
you want to know about the range. 


Free personal benefits for your 
drivers. Ask us for details. 


AUSTIN 


Ptah tt) 
rath) 


BIRMINGHAM™ 
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ABS 






For central heating and all 
the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost 






COGNAC 
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Swirl it gently, 

sip it slowly... 
COGNAC BISQUIT 
is everything 





a fine brandy 
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Rotary 
Compressors 
and Vacuum 
Pumps 


The Hick Hargreaves Rotary Compressor 
is of the eccentric rotor type, with 
sliding steel blades which are prevented 
from making contact with the cylinder 
walls by restraining rings. High 
rotational speeds can thus be achieved 
without great frictional losses. 

Hick Hargreaves Rotary Compressors have 
many other advantages—easy and cheap 
installation; retention of initial high 
performance; regular air flow and low 
noise level; easy maintenance due to the 
absence of moving valves, and the 
reduction of wear to a minimum by 

the use of roller bearings. 

A comprehensive range of both single 
and two stage compressors and 

vacuum punps is available with 
capacities up to 2,000 c.f.m. 


en ROR OO LTTE 









Jhree 2 stage compressors each with 870 ¢.1.m, 
displacement discharging at 100 p.s.i.g. 


Hick Hargreaves AND COMPANY LTD - BOLTON 
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Our Customers never write 
“WISH YOU WERE HERE” 


(Above) A Scammell 4 x 4 MOUNTAINEER 
Dump Truck with 8/10 cu. yards capacity and 





a tipping angle of 72° operating in S. W. Africa. Why should they ? 
aunt . eet oe ot Although our vehicles are ad- 
A is the biggest advance of all time a ; tron, mittedly the most troublefree 


in bus design. Low-built and normal height : 
pase alpact 2 : 7 made, yet we like to keep on 


our customers’ doorsteps ... 
just in case. They don’t have to 
worry as they run their Leylands 
in Lagos, Albions in Allahabad 
or Scammells in Scutari, be- 
cause, wherever they operate, 
they know weare nearby to keep 
things moving—and earning! 


bodies available, seating 73 or 78 passengers. 
(Below) Operating in Johannesburg, this 


Leyland BEAVER articulated outfit is employed 


in transporting cattle over long distances. 


(Bottom) This 8-wheeled Albion CALEDON- 
IAN with hub reduction rear axle is fitted 
with a 4,000 gal. tank. G.V.W. is 24 tons with 
payload of 16% tons. 





Let us look at the set-up of the 
Group Service organisation 


Home users have depots in 50 towns in Great Britain to give 
on-the-spot first aid. Overseas customers have call on branches 
in 70 countries for service, spares and replacement units. Our 
resident and mobile engineers will also seek them out to advise 
- and help. In special cases, we fly out a team of experts from 
+ this country. 

Like the service, the Group range of vehicles is the widest in 
the world. You can buy trucks from 3 to 150 tons, with models 
of every practicable capacity in between. If it’s buses you want, 
we. make single and double deckers, seating from 26 to 78 
people. 

Well, that’s our story ... BUT .. . though we’ve built up this 
widespread cover for customers, we ease things for ourselves by 
building the most reliable vehicles on the roads! 








AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 


SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS. WATFORD, HERTS. 








Sales Division : HANOVEP HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I. Telephone : MAYfair 8561 
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How far is tomorrow : 


‘Tomorrow is no distance— 
it is yesterday’s now. Already 
the machines of the future are a 
reality, bringing to today’s industry 


a foretaste of tomorrow’s leisure. 


SB POA DL BRGR LEA SET IAT: 5 NS teed EF Ad ai TT be © 


Some of the far-seeing organisations which have 
tomorrow’s equipment, Elliott scientific computers, now ! 


Ernst Leitz Optical Works, Wetzler, Germany. 
Ministry of Supply, Australia. 

Army Operational Research Group. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

British Railways, Derby. 

National Research Development Corporation. 


fhe ae cet ae 2a EN 9B ed ONG A Be ee WONT 


ELECTRONIC SCIENTIFIC COMPUTERS 


’ SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING DIVISION, 
ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LONDON) LTD., Elstree Way, Borehamwocd, Herts. Telephone: Elstree 2040 


Visit our stands at the Computer Exhibition— November 28— December 4 


A MEMBER OF THE ELLIOTT-AUTOMATION GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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PIA serves the Middle East 


DAMASCUS—BAGHDAD 
and now 
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NOW FLY IN LUXURY by PIA Super Constellation airliners to 
Tehran and other oil-important centres of the Middle East! pra 
Super Constellations offer you comfortable Tourist accommoda- 
tion and luxurious first-class ‘Siesta Cabins’ on all flights . . . and 
personal service en route second to none. Two eastbound services 
from London Airport (at 1700 hours, every Wednesday and 
Sunday) via Geneva and Rome; and onwards to Karachi. And 
two weekly westbound services from Karachi, calling at all 
destinations. Convenient onward connections for other key 
centres all over the Middle East. 

From Karachi p1A’s domestic and regional network covers the 
main cities of East and West Pakistan, Afghanistan, India and 
Burma. Reserved air cargo space available on all flights. 


For reservations and full details 
see your regular Travel Agent ; 
any PIA Booking Office; 

or PIA, 45 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1. REGENT 5544 





THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS THE EAST 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


BAGHDAD BOMBAY CALCUTTA CHITTAGONG COX’S BAZAR DACCA DAMASCUS 
DELHI GENEVA JESSORE KABUL KANDAHAR KARACHI LAHORE LONDON 
PESHAWAR QUETITA RANGOON RAWALPINDI ROME TEHRAN 








Value Wines 


Claret 


CHATEAU KIRWAN 
CANTENAC, 1949 


10/- per bottle 


Hock 
LIEBFRAUMILCH 
GRAFENWEIN, 1955 


MEDIUM DRY 


10/ 6 per bottle 
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P LYONS: &-COLTD 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles, 


please add 2/6 for packing and delivery 
Order direct from 
LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


26 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 
HOP 0425 


x 


For a full list of value wines 
available write for Wine List B 
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Earning our keep 


BRITISH ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OVERSEAS 


Four times as much heavy electrical equipment — 
generators, switch gear, transformers and so on—is 
exported by Britain today as before the war. 

A score of leading manufacturers and some 
hundreds of smaller firms make up the electrical 
industry, which directly employs over 200,000 people 
and sells fully a quarter of its products overseas. 


In many cases this export trade has only been 
possible because British manufacturers were able to 
offer special credit terms extending over several years. 

We in Lloyds Bank take pride in having been 
able to help by providing finance of this kind for 
projects in all parts ot the world for the generation 
and utilisation of electricity. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED (ae) 


1958 
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Forward from 
Socialism 


HE Labour party’s gaudy pamphlet may not be for artistically 
squeamish stomachs, with its predominant colours of sickly green 
on funeral black, together with a little off-red in the margin. And 
for a party which stresses happiness as its main objective, its leaders on 
their otherwise slickly professional television show looked deathly grim. 
But before listing the many real doubts, the one overwhelming conclusion 
to be drawn from “ Your Personal Guide to the Future Labour Offers 
You” is that the Opposition party has made a genuine attempt to 
be no longer disqualified for serious consideration by the conscientious 
voter. 

Labour used to stand for nationalisation. It does so no more. Mr 
Gaitskell’s first effort at setting his party free from this deadly encum- 
brance was to trade it in for the fetish of equality. But the party has 
thought better of that, too. Although there are bits and pieces still left 
around from the three-year-old pamphlet “ Towards Equality,” the new 
recension of Labour’s policy shows that the main effect of the National 
Executive’s decision to bring that out as the first of the series is fortunately 
that it has been the first forgotten. 

But, after this squelching of tired notions, what is there left to make 
Labour seem more progressive than Mr Macmillan? At first sight there 
is not much. The main opening impression of the new manifesto is of 
mee-tooism plus some extravagant auction bids. Labour promises that 
in the next Parliament it will do a surprising number of things which 
the Conservatives will by then already have done in this session (e.g., 
mental health reforms, more money for secondary education), and that it 
will be lavish in its expenditure of taxpayers’ money on buying particular 
interests’ votes. But, somewhat muffled by all this are two big bangs on 
the party’s drum, which Labour hopes will be distinctive sounds in the 
ears of the reasoning elector. The Opposition stands for “controlled 
expansion ” and for a peace campaign. 

By picking on industrial expansion, instead of equality, the Labour 
party shows the voter that for once it is grappling with a genuinely 
contemporary challenge. As a goal, expansion is doubly tantalising. 
Economically, it is arguable that if Mr Heathcoat Amory errs at all 
in the timing of his switch to expansion, he may be temperamentally 
inclined to err on the side of caution ; the case for getting a move on 
with investment is the economically right one for a progressive Opposition 
to be pressing. And, politically, the computation of the extra revenue 
that painlessly flows in from increased production is the perfect candi- 
dates’ reply to the age-old challenge of how to pay for the promises 
he is making. 

Even as a purely political exercise, however, there are at least three 
snags in this. The first is that, as Mr Macmillan has gently indicated 
the Government is not going to oblige by staging an election at a time of 
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maximum slack in the economy. If the Tories go to 
the polls when everything is booming except the guns, 
few floating voters will spare a thought for the men 
who talked about expansion first. Secondly, even if 
the visual aids which the party’s television programme 
used to good effect do demonstrate that British produc- 
tivity has been trailing along in a slow coach, most 
people, buoyed up on the never-never and by Britain’s 
vastly securer currency and improved terms of trade, 
feel that things are going to get better and better— 
without a Labour Government. 

The third hazard is the most dangerous: the Labour 
party’s sums sound just too pat. All the extra bills, it is 
said, will be paid for out of economic growth. There 
will be no inflation with the promised expansion, and 
therefore no cause for a flight from the socialist pound, 
because the party leaders will get on to their private 
line to their trade union friends. This has always 
looked like the weakest link in the Labour party’s case ; 
and now the voter will be asked to take on trust 
what appears on its face to be an implausible experiment 
in human relations. In the last resort the voter will 
really have only two things to guide him. The first must 
be his assessment of whether Labour will be more likely 
to contain the trade unions’ bids because of its associa- 
tions with them (this argument was not usually used as 
a point in favour of the Tory party being likely to clip 
the big industrialists, in the days when it was more 
closely associated with them). The second must 
be his judgment of the personal strengths and 
weaknesses of the men who would be responsible for 
Labour’s policies. 


oe latter consideration, balancing the men we have 
against the men we might have, applies equaily 
to the Labour party’s claim for support because it 
pessesses the more venturesome peace-fighters. For 
those who believe that nothing is more important than 
a British breakout from the rigid positions of the cold 
war, the particular collection of notions which Labour 
now endorses may seem as good a prospectus for an 
alternative foreign policy as anyone is likely to turn 
up—though Mr Grimond might not agree. But the 
hard fact has to be faced that the chances are against 
Mr Bevan having any success in it whatever, simply 
because the Russians, the Chinese and the Arabs will 
not play. 

The first judgment that the independent voter will 
have to make on foreign affairs is whether there is 
enough possibility of achieving such political settlements 
to say the chance ought to be taken. The second judg- 
ment must be whether the individuals concerned, Mr 
Bevan and Mr Gaitskell, would be likely to manage to 
pull off this marked shift in the style of British diplo- 
macy without fatally rupturing the western alliance. 
The third must be whether, if these leaders are sub- 
jected to the setbacks that seem only too likely, they will 
be tough enough—as Mr Gaitskell himself so far has 
been—to resist the pressures.for more and more accom- 
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modation to the communist point of view from the 
sentimental left. Very awkwardly, that pressure js 
likely to be strongest at moments of sudden crisis—at 
Quemoy’s, or Berlin’s, or after Middle East debacles, 


, ae these two vital pillars of Labour’s case 
in this week’s manifesto are fragments from 
several geological layers of the party’s thought. On 
some subjects that could have thrown Labour seri- 
ously on the defensive during an election—notably, 
the comprehensive schools and the municipali- 
sation of housing—the process of compressing the 
policies into one pamphlet has made them much less 
offensive. On municipalisation it is clear that this 
manifesto is not merely an example of the chameleon 
being better camouflaged, but of the leopard having 
changed its spots. The single sentence in this 
manifesto about a plan for “ empowering local councils 
to buy rent-restricted property and modernise it as fast 
as possible,” really cannot be said to refer to the scheme 
for a wholesale municipal monopoly of rented houses 
that was billed as the “ biggest socialisation project yet 
attempted in the democratic world” in the Labour 
policy statement two years ago. (The pamphlet in those 
famous OHMS envelopes can now be seen to have been 
a strictly non-partisan document, attacking an idea to 
which no British political party is any longer attracted.) 

Unfortunately, other items in Labour’s programmes 
have been sharpened when condensed, particularly its 
protectionist and pork barrel pledges. The specific 
nature of these pledges is the worst positive blunder in 
the manifesto, and depressing testimony to the Oppo- 
sition’s inexperience in statecraft. The detailed 
promises to give more money to practically everybody— 
to farmers (by guaranteeing more commodities), to 
pensioners, to patients (by abolishing all prescription 
and dental charges), to tenants (by repealing the Rent 
Act)—would hang like halters around any early Labour 
government’s neck. 

Yet, when all is said, this is at least not a socialist 
programme—although the word is thrown in very 
occasionally like a kidney or two in a steak pudding. 
Something is happening to the Labour party. It is 
true that this sixpenny-coloured pamphlet winds up 
by reproaching the Tories, in the good old style, for 
believing that “the economic future of fifty million 
people packed on a small island can—and should—be 
shaped decisively by a free-for-all scramble with private 
profits as the prize.” But so apparently, and fortun- 
ately, does Labour, now that it has inscribed expansion 
instead of equality on its banners. Certainly the Labour 
Britain suggested by most of the new programme 
sounds vastly more acquisitive and less confiscatory than 
anything that the old socialists have ever acknowledged 
before. 

The concluding passages of the pamphlet do indeed 
recognise, in effect, that it is only when the Opposition 
can carry conviction as the more humane, as the more 
enterprising, as the more radical, and as the less dog- 
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matic party that the country should offer Labour a 
future. The recipe for the Labour party now should 
be to go forward from socialism to precisely that. Few 
people will feel that in this manifesto the party has got 
there yet. But it has gone some way forward. And for 
the long-term future of British politics, for those who 
can lift their eyes beyond the immediately approaching 
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battle, that is by far the most important fact. The 
political battle in this country is no longer between a 
conservative party and a socialist one. It is between 
a group of more penny-wise, more experienced, if 
occasionally more atavistic “ins,” and a group of more 
profligate, more pressure-group-ridden, if sometimes 
more ambitiously questioning “ outs.” 


The Balkan Heretics 


International communism wants to see the Jugoslavs 
in difficulties; the West has an interest in helping 
to make them a success 


HEREVER the high priests of communist 
\¢ orthodoxy have gathered in 1958, time has 
been set aside for attacks on the Jugoslav 
heresy. Mr Khrushchev in Peking ; Herr Ulbricht in 
' Sofia ; Mr Gheorghiu-Dej in Prague—when glasses are 
clinked, anniversaries celebrated, and declarations of 
amity initialled, the occasion is never too jolly or the 
subject too remote for the eminent’men to drag in a 
bitter paragraph about revisionism and Marshal Tito. 
Belgrade sits under a hail of dialectical bombardment, 
taking it all in and giving tit for tat. 

Visitors sometimes complain of the self-importance 
of the Jugoslav communists. Belgrade is not a grand 
town. Indeed, it is rather provincial ; the country that 
is governed from it is not large, populous, rich, technic- 
ally eminent, or in any way powerful. Yet its politicians, 
journalists and broadcasters can pass their days in 
exhilarating combat with nearly every centre of com- 
munist power from Berlin to Peking. Thus the impres- 
sion is created that Belgrade holds a key place in a 
world-wide ideological conflict. Incongruous as the 
impression may be, it is not in fact created by the Jugo- 
slavs—who are taking great care not to be the aggressors 
in the quarrel—but by the others. 

It is the rulers in Moscow and Peking, and the lesser 
communist parties that follow their lead, who have 
chosen to invest the Jugoslavs with an importance far 
in excess of their material part in the world’s affairs. 
Their quarrel with Jugoslavia is possibly the only inter- 
national relationship in which any governments nowa- 
days seriously bother to pursue ideological questions at 
all. In most of their foreign dealings, the communist 
governments have long since ceased to conceal that their 
actions are prompted by considerations of power, 
security, interest and opportunism like anybody else’s. 
But in what passes between them and Belgrade, 
ideology dominates. 

Marshal Tito in a speech last month professed him- 
self perplexed, as well as saddened, by the zeal with 
which this abstract quarrel is pursued : “ We wonder 
what is the point,” he said. Presumably, the point is 
that the attack on Belgrade reflects, or is intended to 
sublimate, a submerged conflict within the orthodox 


communist countries themselves. Whatever the reason, 
it has involved the communist governments in the tricky 
exercise of trying to preserve a degree of decent 
normality in their relations with the Jugoslav state, 
while yielding to none in the ferocity with which they 
attack the heresy of the Jugoslav ruling party. Some 
have quite failed in this difficult balancing act. The 
Albanians have not resisted the temptation to make 
trouble over the Albanian minority of Kossovo and 
Metohija ; the Bulgarians, as if anxious to remind the 
world that the Balkans have never ceased to be one of 
its most explosive parts, have been airing their claims 
on Macedonia as if the year were 1878. The Chinese 
have been “ particularly venomous,” as President Tito 
complained the other day. 


— Russians, by contrast, are taking evident pains 
not to let the renewed quarrel get out of hand as it 
did in Stalin’s choleric last years. Their object now 
appears to be not—as Stalin’s was from 1948 until his 
death—to force the Jugoslavs to heel by direct methods 
of harassing and intimidation, but to establish that the 
Jugoslav heresy has nothing to do with communism. For 
this purpose, Jugoslavia has to be detached from the rest 
of communist eastern Europe, and the Jugoslav com- 
munist party has to be isolated and made ridiculous. 
Provided that that is done, Jugoslavia can be treated 
“normally *—that is, as other non-communist coun- 
tries are treated ; but the “ correct ” relations that are 
sought must be between governments, not between 
the Jugoslav communist party and the other ruling 
communist parties. Mr Khrushchev, when he spoke on 
November roth at a meeting in honour of Mr Gomulka 
in Moscow, confirmed this. He even said that “ on state 
level” he would do his best to strengthen Soviet rela- 
tions with Belgrade; but the “struggle against the 
perversion of Marxism-Leninism ” would go on. 
Obviously this is difficult to pull off between coun- 
tries in which the government and the party duplicate 
each other. It is, however, consistent with this view of 
the game that the Russians, while they stopped the 
long-term credit of some $285 million which they, 
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together with the Czechs and east Germans, had pro- 
mised the Jugoslavs for their programme of capital 
investment, should, after an initial hesitation, have 
agreed to perform their side of the current trade agree- 
ment. “Correct” relations include trade. But the 
Russians are not going to lend their money to make 
Jugoslav Communism a success. It is some of 
this long-term credit from eastern Europe that the Jugo- 
slav government is now seeking to replace by credits 
from the United States, Britain, and other western 
countries to finance new fertiliser plants, agricultural 
mechanisation, and some industrial improvement. 
There are strong arguments for lending it. 


HAT is bad for Mr Khrushchev and Mr Mao 

Tse-tung is not always, necessarily, good for the 
West ; but their quarrel with Jugoslavia is such a case. 
Apparently, they are setting out to demonstrate that a 
communist party must come to a bad end unless it 
accepts foreign dictation of its ideas, policies, and 
leadership, and unless on getting power it takes its 
country into the Soviet military alliance. If that is their 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE 


ERIC; or, LirrLte By Lirrte. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR 


This tale of Mr Farrar’s is interesting and well-written — 
q the work of a Christian, a gentleman, and a scholar—but 

it is hardly likely to answer its main object, which is 
to please and to influence for good the schoolboy class. We 
cannot forego a comparison of its merits with those of ‘‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days ’—that spirited tale having obtained so 
immediate and strong a hold upon its youthful readers, as to 
form a kind of gauge and permanent indication of the kind of 
tale that is likely to reach their sympathies. ... Mr Farrar, on 
the contrary, is a schoolmaster; he is interested in the boys, 
but is not one of them; his language is not theirs. . . . In 
addition, Mr Farrar is one of those spiritually-minded men on 
whom the great realities of life press so urgently that he cannot 
refrain from constant exhortation and allusion to them. We 
do not form so low an estimate of the ordinary schoolboy as to 
suppose him incapable of appreciating these things, but it is not 
in the nature of healthy youth to dwell long upon them. A tale 
that is pitched in a high religious key must therefore of necessity 
be out of tune with his nature. Besides the overstrained 
seriousness of the book, there is another characteristic which 
alone would make it distasteful to most boys, viz., the touch of 
sentimentality with which it is flavoured. Some of the school 
friendships are almost feminine in their tenderness, and there is 
@ slightly hysterical tone throughout which is far from healthy. 
- - - But in the much-debated question of the moral agency of 
boys, he takes what appears to us a very judicious line. .. . Of 
course, there is a point at which a bad boy ought to be reminded 
of the harm, other than merely personal, that he is doing. It is 
quite right that Eric should be ashamed of himself for getting 
drunk before his younger brother. There is no harm, either, in 
the boys observing among themselves how many bad habits one 
black sheep had left in the school ; though we hardly think any 
real boy, however good, would have done it, like Montagu, by 
throwing a pebble in the water, and pointing to the ever-widening 
circles of ripple. On the whole, Mr Farrar does not overdo the 
moral-agency system. ... We cannot quit the volume without 
recommending it to the perusal of parents and schoolmasters. 
They will not only find it useful, as throwing for them consider- 
able light upon school life, but they will also find it extremely 
interesting and entertaining. 
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aim, then a communist party that successfully demon- 
strates the contrary will be doing the West, and indeed 
the world generally, a service. The reasons that make 
the orthodox communist governments want the Jugo- 
slav heresy to fail must make the West want it to 
succeed—just as the mass of ordinary Jugoslavs have 
no choice but to desire its success; for although, 
broadly speaking, they are not communists, their dis- 
like of domestic communism is outweighed by their 
dislike of Russian domination. 

If this is a dilemma it is simplified by the fact that 
success and failure mean, for practical purposes, success 
or failure in the attempt to develop the Jugoslav 
economy to a point at which the country becomes 
materially fit to live in. This is not an enterprise that 
anyone need hesitate to approve. Poor countries in 
Europe, now that they are aware of their rich neigh- 
bours and can watch them growing richer, are not 
content to accept poverty as a misfortune of nature. 
The restless intolerance of poverty, the pressure of 


population growth, and the steady drift of population to _ 


the towns would force any Jugoslav government of any 
complexion today into a programme of economic devel- 
opment bigger and more intense than a poor economy 
with a naturally low rate of capital formation can, 
strictly speaking, support. When they ask for loans 
from the West it is not, therefore, a complete answer to 
point out to them the dangers of going too fast ; they 
are more impressed by the dangers of going too slow. 

Jugoslavia already has substantial foreign debts and its 
balance of payments, already unsatisfactory, has begun 
to be further burdened with repayments—to Britain, 
for instance, at the rate of £2,200,000 a year on the 
credits arranged after the first breach with Moscow. 
There is strong competition from other borrowers, some 
of them more credit-worthy, some with a good case for 
aid, others with a customary claim to a place in the 
queue for the London market. Turkey, another strong 
political claimant, has just got £3,500,000 from London 
under the arrangements made earlier this year. 
The Jugoslavs asked in the summer for between {10 
and £15 million from London. This is much more than 
they will get. There ought not, however, to be any 
doubt that they should get something ; and it would be 
refreshing to see a trace of urgency in deciding and 
letting them know what it is to be. 


N the end there is a more persuasive argument for 
helping the Jugoslavs than the reasonable desire to 
frustrate the Russian rulers in one of their more ill-con- 
ceived purposes, It is, or should be, a basic western 
interest that the level of life in the poorer parts of 
Europe should be raised. If that is neglected, the dis- 
crepancies in living standards within Europe will tend 
to grow more extreme ; even if they do not, they are 
gross enough already to be sources of tension and dis- 
turbance. Jugoslavia is still struggling to digest the 
nationality problems which it inherited from the 
Austrian and Turkish empires, while its communist 
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neighbours are interfering in the hope of stirring up 
trouble. Because of the gross economic discrepancies 
between the various national regions of Jugoslavia, as 
well as between its richest areas and their western 
neighbours, the work of national fusion and the task 
of economic development are inextricably tied up with 
each other ; in other words, without economic progress, 
full national cohesion can hardly be attained. It may 
also be true that if their economic plans are allowed to 
fail, the risk will arise that the Jugoslavs may sooner or 
later be driven back into obedience to Moscow ; though, 
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now that the second quarrel has been forced on them, 
the present Jugoslav leaders would have to be driven 
into a very tight corner before they would submit. 

In deciding to help the Jugoslavs, the West will not 
be winning a recruit to the anti-communist ranks, or 
acquiring the power to shape the course of Jugoslav 
politics in any direct way. It will be doing something 
that is worth doing in itself, in search of a position in 
which no dangers, either to peace or to an orderly 
evolution of Europe, need be expected from that 
quarter ; that is ambitious enough. 


Keeping the Door Open 


If Britain is to have a coloured citizenry 
without a colour problem both natives and 
newcomers must be educated to live 
together as Britons. What must be done— 
and by whom for whom? 


HE last of the trials of those charged with violence 
| during the Nottingham and Notting Dale race 
riots is over, and many people will hope that this 
disgraceful chapter is now closed. But that does not 
mean that the last has been heard of the colour problem 
in Britain. The thread of colour in the British popula- 
tion mixture is going to broaden year by year, and 
friction will almost certainly increase unless positive 
steps are taken to deal with it. The call for hard think- 
ing is common to all the independent pilot surveys of 
coloured immigration which have been made, with 
commendable despatch, since the events of the 
summer.* 

It is matter for satisfaction that, officially, liberalism, 
economic common sense and a lively sensitivity to the 
effects abroad of colour prejudice at home prevail. 
So far the Government has hinted at only one mildly 
restrictionist (and understandably defensive) move: it 
has said that it may have to take powers to deport Com- 
monwealth immigrants who turn to serious crime. It 
has resisted the demand for much more drastic powers 
to debar or deport “the criminal, the idle and the 
unfit”? as one Conservative backbencher described a 
high proportion of coloured immigrants in the debate 
on the Queen’s Speech. The Government knows per- 
fectly well that although some immigrants bring tuber- 
culosis to Britain, coloured nurses sustain the hospitals ; 
and that if some coloured workers have to search hard 
for jobs, they promise to give the British economy a 
mobility of labour which it has formerly lacked. But it 
is no secret that some departments, looking ahead at the 


* Colour in Britain, by James Wickenden. The Institute of 
Race Relations. ls. 6d. 
Coloured Peoples in Britain, by the Bow Group. 6d. 
West Indian Immigration, by G. C. L. Bertram. The Eugenics 
Society. 1s. 6d. 
Black and White in Harmony, by C. S. Hill. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 4s. 6d. 


Overseas Students in London. Conference of Voluntary 
Societies on the Welfare of Overseas Students. Is. 6d. 





way the situation may develop, are considering how 
reciprocity might be introduced in the treatment of 
migrants from Commonwealth countries—especially 
after the colonies, and notably the West Indies, become 
independent. 

They think that the liberal line—uncontrolled immi- 
gration—can be held for a few more years, but not 
indefinitely. Far from thinking that the British people 
will get used to colour, as they are reconciled to Poles, 
Irish or Middle Europeans, this school of opinion in 
Whitehall and beyond feels that when the tide of colour 
rises to a Certain, as yet unspecified, point, the mass of 
British voters will demand that some check be imposed. 

Are they right ? Just how big is that tide—per- 
ceptible in Streatham, invisible in Somerset ? There is 
much argument over very inaccurate figures, but at a 
conservative estimate there are now at least 200,000 
coloured settlers, half of them West Indians, in Britain. 
(Taking students, foreign visitors and seamen, and other 
coloured transients into account, the visible coloured 
population may at any one time be 300,000 or more.) 
This is still a minute percentage of the population. How 
fast is it increasing ? Most of the new settlers are young 
people of an age when they are likely to breed children, 
while in the last seven years West Indian immigration 
has averaged 14,000 a year ; on top of that there have 
been the Pakistanis and others. But coloured people 
have also emigrated again ; a lot of them have never 
intended to stay longer in this climate than is necessary 
to build a nest-egg for themselves and their relatives 
to enjoy at home. 

It is not possible on these figures to make precise 
demographic forecasts. But it seems desirable to base 
a guess on some reasonable assumptions of what may 
happen, Otherwise people are in danger either of being 
scared by a bogy of “ six million blacks in twenty years ” 
or of forgetting that the coloured component will grow 
and that they must adjust themselves to it. On the 
assumptions that the existing coloured population is 
about 200,000 with a sex ratio of 3 men to I woman, 
and that 

(a) the net inflow in the next two decades will average 

10,000 a year from all sources ; 
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(b) the marriage, fertility and death rate of coloured 
men and women in Britain will approximate to the pattern 
for equivalent British age groups ; and 

(c) on a rough-and-ready guess, a little over one 
quarter of coloured men will intermarry with local 
women, and have children by them, 

ir seems likely that by 1978 there will be rather more 
than 800,000 coloured people in the population, two- 
thirds of them locally born—and this two thirds divided 
equally between the children of inter-coloured unions 
and coloured-white unions. This 800,000 would be 
1.5 per cent of the projected total population of 54 
million. But in every hundred British school children 
and young people of university age, there would be 
about 4 coloured ones ; in some—especially slum— 
areas the proportion of coloured children would be 
far higher. 


This should not be an insurmountable problem. It 
should mean, indeed, that by 1978 the process of 
assimilation will be in full swing, in the best place for 
it—integrated schools. As second generation Britons, 
these children will not suffer from the drawbacks of 
illiteracy, lack of skill, “‘ bush ” standards and inability 
to adjust. But this will not solve the entire problem. 
Their parents will probably still mostly be living in 
harlemised districts in the big towns ; and new arrivals 
will continue to import the types of behaviour and 
attitude that disgust or annoy the whites. The problems 
will remain, even if it be assumed that the settlers would 
fully share in a doubling of the British standard of life 
in the next 25 years. The danger is that, if race friction 
and some of the evils that flow from immigrant unem- 
ployment persist, the acceptability and future of the 
young coloured generation may be prejudiced. 

For the not-so-distant future, a “coloured teen- 
agers’” problem could then loom, and it might be 
alarming. It will, therefore, hardly do to leave matters 
entirely to laisser faire, in the conviction (true as it 
would be in a colour-blind world) that large-scale un- 
skilled immigration would ultimately benefit an expand- 
ing economy, as it did America’s or Australia’s in the 
nineteenth century. 


HE points of friction have been adequately 

diagnosed in the surveys mentioned, and in other 
books. They need not be rehearsed here. It is the very 
virtues of the coloured immigrants in doing some of 
the least popular jobs, sustaining part of the necessary 
mobile pool of temporarily unemployed, and living in 
the substandard accommodation which the native popu- 
lation will no longer put up with that also produce the 
evils. They compete, or are thought to compete, 
with the poorer whites who are ignorant and easily 
enraged ; they overcrowd and spread the substandard 
housing ; and unemployment does lead some of them 
into crime—and largely into a type of crime like pimp- 
ing and drug-peddling which most inflames local dis- 
taste. The impact of all this falls mainly on the British 
working class ; the benefit of coloured work is often 
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reaped at higher levels—by those who use buses rather 
than those who live among busmen. 

Against these troubles, voluntary work, good as it is, 
cannot alone prevail—as Nottingham discovered. There 
is never enough of it. Almost everybody who has studied 
the problem agrees that there are two forms that public 
authority action should take. The first arises from 
the fact that some coloured immigrants stay unem- 
ployed for a much longer time after arrival than does 
the average white unemployed man ; in consequence 
they relapse into a sense of hopelessness which drags 
even good men down, which leads easily into crime and 
depreciates districts even faster. These men urgently 
need a special form of training to go with, or precede, 
employment. It would be worthwhile to try this out in 
every district with large coloured settlement ; on an ex- 
perimental scale, it need not be costly. With training, 
many even of the rawest coloured immigrants become 
reliable, if often slow, workers ; trained and settled in 
jobs they overcome the mental strains of adaptation, 
become steady and even suburbanised, and give the 
police no trouble. 

Secondly, in a country where housing is partly 
publicly subsidised, difficulties arise when one distinc- 
tive block of the poorer classes can find accommodation 
only in private slums, because as latecomers it seems 
fair to put them invariably at the end of the queue. In 
other words local authorities need to be readier to allo- 
cate places for coloured immigrants in their housing lists 
and slum clearance schemes. 


HESE proposals will raise two objections. One will 
be the protest that local authorities “ must not do 
more for immigrants than for our own people.” The 
second, and more sophisticated, objection will be that if 
bigger efforts are made to help and advance those 
coloured workers who are here, the word will go back 
to the West Indies and elsewhere that “ things are easier 
now” and more will come. It is unemployment 
and overcrowding for coloured people here that may 
hold the inflow down to a net 10,000 a year. It may be 
that a humane effort to raise their standards and status 
would attract a far larger flow of immigrants and of 
whatever problems come with them. 

But these are things that may happen, not things that 
have happened. It is too soon to say that the choice 
is between leaving coloured workers untrained and 
having to shut the door to them. The present scale of 
the problem, as set out here, does not justify panic 
measures ; it does call for action to improve immigrants’ 
adaptability and to educate the native population by 
every possible means to accept and absorb them. The 
avalanche can be dealt with if it comes. Meanwhile, 
free entry from the Commonwealth enriches this 
country with brains from the dominions as well as 
brawn from the colonies, and helps it to wield a moral 
leadership in the world which the race riots only showed 
up more clearly. These are cards not to be thrown 
away. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








GERMANY 


Berlin 


T last the Soviet government has communicated to the 
western powers its proposals to change the status of 
Berlin. The proposal set out on Thursday is that the 
occupation of Berlin should be brought to an end ; west 
Berlin should become a demilitarised “free city” with 
a status that might be internationally guaranteed ; east 
Berlin would become in form what it is in effect already, the 
capital of the German Democratic Republic ; and Herr 
Ulbricht’s regime would take over from the Russians the 
remaining reserved powers over the approaches to Berlin. 
Obviously the western powers cannot accept this—not 
because it would mean dealing with the east Germans 
as the de facto authority in control of the approaches to 
west Berlin ; that they may well have to swallow, and it will 
do no great harm ; but because it would require them to 
abandon their authority and withdraw their troops, and this 
would leave west Berlin naked to its enemies. International 
guarantees would not then preserve it from its inevitable 
fate ; nor would the presence of a United Nations agent, 
which the Russians—departing from their customary view 
that the German question is none of the UN’s business— 
have said they would be willing to consider. 


R KHRUSHCHEV has confronted the West with a serious 
M problem. There is no need to jump to the conclusion 
that he has faced it with a threat of war or blockade ; he has 
not. His threat is that if a four-power agreement is not 
reached in six months, the Russians will hand over to the 
east Germans and leave the western powers to stew. (The 
Soviet Army would presumably stay in east Germany ; it 
might leave the capital.) In explaining their intentions, the 
Russians have taken care to put them in the most reasonable 
possible light, eschewing righteously any suggestion of any 
“ painful disruption ” of Berlin’s way of. life. 

Since they cannot accept, how ought the western powers 
to reply ? As was said in The Economist last week, they 
cannot give up Berlin except as part of a settlement that 
reunites Germany and thus restores the city to its position 
as Germany’s capital ; only that would remove the reason 
for their presence. The talks which the Russians now suggest 
ought, therefore, to be talks not on Berlin alone (since agree- 
ment on Berlin alone is impossible), but on the whole 
German auestion ; and the western powers should seriously 
consider proposing such wider talks. There are six months’ 
grace. Such talks may come to nothing. But it is worth 
while to consider the possibility that the Russians’ present 
move is inspired by fear of the rearmament of west Germany 
with nuclear arms—and that, rather than see that happen, 
they mizht conceivably be willing at last to talk seriously 
about German unity within the only possible context—that 
of military disengagement. 





EUROPE 


A French Success 


ARIS should be pretty pleased at the result of General 

de Gaulle’s meeting with Dr Adenauer. By breaking 
off the free trade area talks Mr Maudling gave the initiative 
to France. It has seized the opportunity with both hands. 
General de Gaulle, backed by the vigorous efforts of the 
“ Europeans ” in Paris influential with Dr Adenauer, has 
brought the German government to a closer adherence to 
the French view than ever before. The Chancellor is 
evidently willing to pay a high price for the hope that the 
general will put his weight into little Europe. 

The only shred of encouragement from Wednesday’s 
talks at Bad Kreuznach is the French recognition that some- 
thing must be done to alleviate the effects on the rest of 
western Europe of the impending round of quota and tariff 
changes by the Six. But the French government has by no 
means accepted the principle of no trade discrimination. It 
is prepared to extend the 10 per cent tariff cut to all Gatt 
members and to offer a 20 per cent increase in quotas to the 
other countries in the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation. But for many products these concessions wi! 
be insignificant beside a third provision of the Treaty of 
Rome which the French have decided not to extend to non- 
members. This is the rule that each country’s import quotas 
from the common market for any individual product shall 
henceforth not be less than 3 per cent of its own output 
of that product. Because many of France’s import quotas 
today are minute, it is this that matters. The quota for 
German and Italian cars, for instance, will be increased by 
more than 10,000, the British by a few hundred. 

In the discussion of a long-term solution the French also 
seem to have carried the day. The two governments agreed 
that there should be a multilateral association between the 
other countries of OEEC and the common market. They 
suggest that Professor Hallstein, president of the executive 
commission of the Six, should explore the way. There is 
a disquieting implication that the broader group shall be, 
not a strong association in its own right carrying all western 
Europe along the path of integration pioneered by the 
Treaty of Rome, but a loose scheme whose weakness ensures 
that the community of Six remains inviolate. It is highly 
doubtful that the concept of association cooked in Paris and 
garnished at Bad Kreuznach will permit the freeing of trade 
throughout the OEEC area in step with the Six. 


WOLFENDEN REPORT 


Cities of the Plain 


EDNESDAY’S generally intelligent debate on the 
Wolfenden report seemed to show that Mr Butler 
has the majority of the House of Commons with him in 
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accepting most of the committee’s proposals on prostitution 
and rejecting most of them on homosexual offences. All the 
same, it is a great pity that, although he summarised the evils 
that spring from the present law on homosexuality most 
vividly, the Home Secretary felt he had to announce that he 
was opposed to changing it because of possible misinterpre- 
tation by the public. He held out only one hope to MPs who 
believe with the Wolfenden committee and the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, that private homosexual 
acts between consen*ing adults should no longer be a crime: 
if they can stir up a gale of public opinion on their side 
he might be willing to be blown along with it. 

Although there were some speeches of extraordinary silli- 
ness, such as Mr Bellenger’s stone-age outburst from the 
Labour benches and Mr Dance’s revelation that homo- 
sexuality caused the downfall of the Roman and Nazi 
empires, others indicated the seriousness of the pressure to 
which Mr Butler had given way. Curiously enough two 
psychiatrists in the House, one from each side, both urged 
the rejection of the committee’s recommendation, because if 
the public concluded that the House of Commons thought 
there was nothing wrong with homosexuality, this would 
encourage offensive and possibly corrupting public displays 
of affection between males. 

The Opposition took no official stand on the report. 
But both speakers from its front bench, Mr Greenwood 
and Mr Younger, made effective cases for backing the 
Wolfenden committee on homosexuality, but questioned 
its tactics for dealing with prostitution. There was little 
backing anywhere for the notion that it would be hypo- 
critical to sweep prostitution off the streets because they 
would then carry on their trade out of sight ; freedom of 
passage through the streets without having to suffer ugly 
accosting was recognised as a sensible objective. But 
Opposition speakers, in particular, showed a creditably 
libertarian worry about the proposal, accepted by the 
Government, that if charges of soliciting are contested, as 
with higher penalties they probably will be, the police should 
not have to produce a witness to prove that anyone was 
annoyed. 

The test of the Wolfenden proposals on prostitution will 
be whether they effectively deter streetwalking by the threat 
of a gaol sentence after the first offence, without filling the 
gaols with prostitutes who as everyone recognises would be 
neither reformed nor rehabilitated there. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Bells at Shoreditch? 


HE Conservatives had felt that so many special factors 
were loaded against them in the East Aberdeenshire 
by-election last week that they are entitled to feel relieved 
at the result. The 23 year-old Oxford undergraduate 
who was their candidate got in safely, although he secured 
20 per cent less of the total (and significantly enlarged) 
poll than Lord Boothby had done in 1955. The whole of 
this 20 per cent went to the intervening Liberal, who 
won just over 24 per cent of the vote in all. But 
six months ego the Liberal, a farmer with a substantial 
ivcal reputation, would have been expected to get up to 
a third, instead of less than a quarter, of the vote in a 
constituency such as this. With unemployment in two of 
the constituency’s towns near to 10 per cent, many people 
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had also expected that Labour would at least maintain its 
1955 share of the vote, instead of losing more than 4 per 
cent of it. 

On Thursday the by-election spotlight switched to the 
straight fight at Shoreditch and Finsbury, a safe Labour 
seat (1955 figures: Labour 733 per cent of the votes against 
the Conservatives’ 263 per cent). Last May in a by-election 
in the not dissimilar nearby constituency of North Islington 
Labour marked up a swing of 103 per cent compared with 
1955, and the total swing to Labour in the London County 
Council elections a month earlier was not very much 
smaller. But it so happens that Shoreditch and Finsbury 
itself showed one of the three smallest swings to Labour (of 
under 4 per cent) in those April LCC elections, admittedly 
on a tiny poll. Thursday’s result was therefore awaited 
with some interest. The point is, of course, that it is about 
time that the Tories started to show a swing to themselves 
somewhere, if the rosiest tales of their recent recovery 
are going to be believed. Whatever one says about East 
Aberdeenshire (where the Tories gained some relief only 
in the sense that they had expected worse), the -fact remains 
that two of the other three by-elections in the past month 
have shown swings to Labour above the minimum (2 per 
cent) which would bring them back to power in an 
immediate general election. Although an expected low 
poll in slummy Shoreditch may seem a poor sort of national] 
pointer, the Tories could not easily blame “ special factors ” 
for another swing against themselves here. In fact, because 
of the progress of slum clearance, Shoreditch’s special 


factors since 1955 should, if anything, have worked against 
Labour. 


ALIENS 


Paying Guests 


AST week Mr Butler excised two minor absurdities from 
L the Home Office’s still largely deplorable system of 
contro] on the residence of aliens in this country. As a 
humanitarian measure, the. Government will now normally 
allow the widowed or elderly parents of naturalised British 
subjects to take up permanent residence with their sons 
or daughters in Britain. As a practical measure, it will now 
normally allow foreigners with private means of support 
to live here as writers, artists or simply in retirement if 
they want to : hitherto it has ejected even usefully dollar- 
spending American (and Arabian) millionaires when their 
short-stay permits expire, on the grounds that it would be 
unfair to treat them differently from people who might 
fall on national assistance. An article in The Economist on 
April 14, 1956, advocated precisely this second reform ; it 
was attacked from both front benches at the time as a 
typical example of this newspaper’s traditionally cussed 
inegalitarianism. 

The question now is whether further pressure 
towards liberalism can be successfully exerted. Probably 
there is no immediate hope of securing any significant 
relaxation of the restrictions on aliens who seek jobs here, 
even though the present British system of control stems 
largely (and absurdly) from an emergency wartime barrier 
erected against the entry of spies in 1914; no party yet 
seems ready to accept that it would be in Britain’s interests 
to treat aliens nearly as liberally as it treats al] Common- 
wealth citizens—to recognise that the proper bias should 
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be towards regarding any alien who competitively secures a 
job in Britain, and spends his money here, as being likely 
to make a net contribution to an expanding British economy. 
But there may be more hope of eventually getting the Home 
Office to drop its special regulations and registration require- 
ments for aliens with permits for short stays here. These 
requirements are now not merely an irritation to Britain’s 
foreign guests, but also an- utter waste of the British tax- 
payers’ money. | 

The main object of these rules about registration is to 
enable the Home Office to do its private shrimping for 
aliens who might overstay their permits and “ illegally” 
try to take up jobs here. But if they do get jobs, as Mr 
Paget pointed out last week. the Ministry of Labour can 
track them dewn when they apply for insurance cards. If 
they do not get jobs and fall destitute, the national assistance 
authorities get a record of them. If they neither get jobs, 
nor claim national assistance, nor become known to the 
police or security authorities or other welfare authorities 
for other troublesome reasons, then why on earth worry 
about them ? 


FRANCE 


Second Round 


LOSING time for candidatures in the second ballot of the 
French elections struck at Tuesday midnight. Some 
1,500 hopefuls chose, or were ordered, to stay in the race 
for the remaining 426 seats (only 39 were filled last Sun- 
day). Candidates can still withdraw and upset local odds, 
but the main trends are already apparent. Last Sunday’s 
rightward swing and the emergence of the neo-Gaullist 
Union pour la Nouvelle République (which our Paris corre- 
spondent discusses on page 801) are expected to continue. 
Against this tide the communists are keeping their troops 
in the field almost everywhere. 
down in favour of a few socialists and Radicals who opposed 
the Gaullist constitution in September. There is just one 
exception to this iron rule. Against M. Delbecque, the 
Gaullist plotter in Algiers who is standing for a constituency 
in the Nord department, the communist has been told to 
give way to a Mollet socialist. 

The UNR, encouraged by its success, is maintaining its 
candidates except where an alliance is needed to oust a 
communist. Clashes with some conservative Indépendants 
must thus ensue. These duels, if not called off at the last 
moment, could favour the socialists in certain constitu- 
encies where otherwise they would have been squeezed out 
by a united Right. Experts in Paris believe that the UNR 
will get up to 150 seats, and will be followed by the 
Indépendants with 110. The Socialists are given 70 seats. 
The MRP is, surprisingly, expected to remain largely 
unchanged (50 to 60), the Radicals and centre groups 
to have 40, and the communists not more than 20 to 25. 
Most of the 71 deputies from Algeria and the Sahara 
are likely to align themselves with the UNR, which could 
thus secure a comfortable majority in the new Assembly 
by allying itself with the conservatives. It does not follow 
that such an alliance could be marked by enduring harmony. 
For the present, it would seem logically to face General 
de Gaulle with a massive right-wing block that may leave 
him no alternative but to call upon its leader, M. Soustelle, 
to be his first prime minister. Yet the feeling in Paris is 
that the general will somehow avoid this course. 
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They are only standing . 





NORTH AFRICA 


Uneasy Heads 


HILE French Algeria staged its electoral campaign 
WX this week (amid loud complaints of army partiality 
by the less-favoured integrationists), the rulers of indepen- 
dent Morocco and Tunisia plainly did not have their 
troubles to seek. President Bourguiba was still drawing 
breath in southern Tunisia after the hectic days in which 
he claimed to have uncovered an Egyptian attempt to 
assassinate him and overthrow the government. Four 
Egyptian officers, he announced at Gabés, had been arrested 
on Tunisian territory and were being held for trial. They 
had been under orders, he said, to join followers of Salah 
ben Youssef (Mr Bourguiba’s old rival) and certain Algerian 
leaders in the plot against him. 

At the same time, it became known in Tunis, despite 
official silence and Algerian rebel denials, that Tunisian 
troops had been used to round up Algerian leaders who had 
become disaffected with the exiled Algerian “ government ” 
in Cairo. In this murky atmosphere, thickened by Cairo 
radio’s assertions that he was planning to attach all North 
Africa to Nato, President Bourguiba clearly had a strong 
claim on the arms that Britain and the United States have 
now agreed to send him. 

Morocco, too, had a restless week. The government of 
the moderate M. Balafrej, weakened by the resignation of 
the economics minister, M. Bouabid, eventually succumbed. 
Divisions within the ruling Istiqlal party complicated 
attempts at cabinet reconstruction, but Morocco could 
not afford a full-scale political crisis while the outbreaks 
among the Rif tribes and casual bomb-throwing and 
brigandry strained all the resources of law and order. On 
Tuesday, the King received the Algerian leader, M. Ferhat 
Abbas—the first occasion on which the palace had been 
opened, with royal pomp, to the FLN. It seemed that 
Morocco’s own troubles might make it an uncertain partner 
in M. Abbas’s immediate plans for North Africa. 


MR NIXON 


Red Carpets and Realities 


RAPPED in the usual fog of well meant platitudes, 
Vice-President Nixon, who is already a seasoned 
traveller in the sunnier climes of Africa, Asia and South 
America, has come to pay his first substantial visit to this 
country. It is a good moment for the visit, both from the 
British point of view and from his own. Mr Nixon’s 
presidential prospects, lately streaked by the comet-like 
irruption of Mr Nelson Rockefeller, could be enhanced by 
a successful encounter with his hosts in London. His hosts, 
for their part, seeing in him an heir-presumptive who 
already stands close behind the throne, and recollecting that 
his political life has shown disturbing as well as reassuring 
aspects, are sensibly glad of a closer look at him. It would 
take more than a few days crowded with formal engagements 
to dispose of all their doubts about Mr Nixon, but his first 
gestures, and his words at the Guildhall banquet on 
Wednesday night, were certainly well chosen to make a 
favourable impression. 
When the red carpets have been rolled away, and the feast 
of English-speaking solidarity is over, what of the stock- 
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taking ? On occasions of this kind there is 2 very natural 
tendency for both parties to talk as if disunity between the 
two countries were unthinkable. In part this is mere 
courtesy, and correctly regarded as such by all concerned. 
But courtesy can shade off into a dangerous self-deception. 
When two parties spend the week proclaiming that they are 
with each other through thick and thin, they risk painful dis- 
enchantment when they discover, as soon as they look 
round, that they are not. And just one quick look round is 
enough to show that they are not. The British, for example, 
ought not to be surprised and disappointed at not getting 
wholehearted United States backing for their Cyprus policy; 
and, with the roles reversed, the same applies to Quemoy. 
Bonds of alliance, blood, language and tradition involve no 
obligation to follow one’s partner into every net in which 
he may have enmeshed himself ; and backbiting about his 
reluctance to follow one in is the quickest way to strain 
those bonds. The Atlantic alliance is essentially a pledge 
to stand fast together when human liberty is truly in peril— 
that pledge is symbolised by the American memorial chapel 
in St. Paul’s, the opening of which Mr Nixon attended on 
Wednesday. 


ADVERTISING 


Worthy of His Salt 


HE advertising industry is an eminently custard-pie- 

worthy target for criticism. It is so ineffably self- 
satisfied. It is so sincere in the Willis Wayde manner. It is 
so obviously Belloc’s Matilda dressed up as the Goddess 
Athene. That its really disreputable fringe is tiny is appar- 
ent to any fair observer who knows it; that there is 
embodied in its activities a useful and indeed essential job 
is not to be denied ; that those activities sometimes seem 
about as productive as those of six Two-Ton-Tony Galentos 
mutually cancelling out on each end of a tug-of-war rope 
is equally undeniable. (And the spectacle of creative brains 
impersonating Two-Ton-Tony Galentos is really, on almost 
any view of human dignity, rather a depressing one.) 
Possibly—just possibly—a Royal Commission on advertis- 
ing might be able to suggest better means than now exist 
of clipping the shady fringe and armouring the public 
against suggestio falsi ; it is harder to suppose that it could 
liberate the luckless tug-of-war champions. 


But Mr Francis Noel-Baker, urging Parliament last week 
to vote for the setting up of such a commission, made himself 
and his supporters look much sillier than the advertisers. 
First, he spoke at such inordinate length that there was no 
time to put his own motion to the vote. Secondly, he chose 
to direct his attacks less on advertising itself than on the 
products actually advertised, notably brand petrols and 
detergents. Just why it is that detergents have the property, 
admittedly appropriate, of making Labour MP’s foam at 
the mouth is a difficult psychological question. True, their 
advertising is the classic instance of the immobile, por- 
tentously and expensively heaving tug-of-war ; arguably, no 
housewife would notice a pennyworth of difference if all 
the competing firms’ singularly hideous cartons contained 
the same brand.. The fact remains that detergents are the 
best and cheapest labour-saving device to enter the home 
in this century, especially in a hard-water area. The 
prospect of Mr Noel-Baker sternly banishing — deter- 
gents from his home conjures up a charming picture of 
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patriarchal authority—as does his simultaneous decree that 
because fancy names are given to thé soapy ingredients in 
tooth-paste, all Noel-Baker teeth shall be cleaned with salt. 
Tories familiar with the notion of a “ public image ” must 
be rubbing their hands over the picture that Friday’s debate 
helped to build up ; the picture of a Labour party identified 
with pool petrol, a nasty taste in the mouth, and the dear 
old pre-detergent scum of curdled grease squalidly coating 
the kitchen sink. 


SMITHFIELD MARKET 


Strong Meat 


T has taken nearly five months for the committee of 
I inquiry into Smithfield meat market to produce its 
findings. One question before it was whether there are 
causes of unrest in the present structure of the market ; 
to most people’s satisfaction this had already been answered 
by the prolonged strike last summer, and it is not surprising 
that the committee finds that there are. The thorny ques- 
tion remained of how the position could be improved. Here 
the committee, headed by Mr Roy Wilson, QC, accom- 
panied by a businessman and a leader of the steelworkers’ 
union, has some strong things to say. Like Professor Jack’s 
committee earlier this year, Mr Wilson’s committee sharply 
criticises the Transport and General Workers’ Union. It 
finds that many of the union’s activities in the market are 
irresponsible and indefensible ; in particular, it condemns 
the union’s ban—imposed contrary to the market by-laws 
and to a specific court ruling by a judge—on retailers who 
want to carry their own meat to their vans. 


That Smithfield is a hotbed of restrictive practices has 
been common knowledge for a long time. But the report 
rightly emphasises how all the market’s difficulties are 
exacerbated by the exaggerated sub-division of the labour 
force there and by the entrenched position of the self- 
employed bummarees and pitchers. These self-employed 
workers (who have hitherto dominated the local branch of 
the TGWU) are responsible to nobody ; they have restricted 
entry to their trade to such an extent that waiting for their 
(compulsory) services causes endless delays, and they are 


- thereby enabled to charge a monopoly price (plus tips, which 


might better be called bribes) that must cause them to 
rank among the highest paid manual workers in the country. 
As a temporary measure, the report proposes that the 
number of bummarees should be increased. To this the 
union has agreed. But in the longer run, the committee 
rightly suggests, the best course would be to remove the 
self-employed status of the bummarees and _ pitchers 
altogether, and put them under the control of a responsible 
employer. 


Discussions on the report between the TGWU and the 
market employers have been postponed until January. A 
slight improvement in labour relations has taken place in 
the market since the men’s summer strike over meat drivers’ 
pay collapsed, but, meanwhile the labour structure remains 
unchanged. When discussions do take place, the TGWU is 
likely to throw its full—and usually preponderant—weight 
against any radical changes. But the employers should now 
be prepared to act to secure a complete reorganisation. A 
similar redeployment of the labour force was carried out at 
Covent Garden last year, admittedly at the expense of a 
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new under the sun! 
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7 Grab yourself a tanful 
% of sunshine this winter! Fly BOAC 
™~ to any of the world’s golden playgrounds 


\ \ —Bermuda, Bahamas, the Caribbean, Africa, Ceylon 


... Travel First Class for magnificent food and wines. 





Or fly Tourist Class — you'll cut your costs, keep your comfort. 


Start planning for that tanning now. 





To the sun 


BOAC 


takes good care of you 


Consult your local BOAC Appointed Travel Agent or BOAC, 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow (see your Telephone 
Directory for details). 
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Telecommunications 


The post and telegraph authorities of more than 
80 countries use Marconi equipment 


Electronics for Aviation 


More than 50 Civil Airlines and 30 Air Forces 
use Marconi radio, radar and navigational aids 


Television 


18 countries rely on Marconi Television 
Transmitting or Studio Equipment 


Broadcasting 


80 countries rely on Marconi 
broadcasting equipment 


Radar 


29 countries use Marconi Radar 


MARCONI 


COMPLETE SYSTEM PLANNERS 


Bow 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
M8 
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short strike ; looking back, that strike was abundantly 
worthwhile both for the housewife and for those who 
directly use the market. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The First Block Grant 


HE Government’s dull-sounding General Grant Order, 

presented to Parliament this week, is a significant 
pointer to the expected rate of growth in the most impor- 
tant local government services. The order merges a number 
of specific central grants for various local services (including 
education, health, child care, and fire prevention) into the 
new and much-criticised block grant, which is to be 
distributed among local authorities on a standardised 
formula. The Government expects that total local expen- 
diture on education (which is estimated to be running at 
£542 million for England and Wales in 1958-59) will be 
higher by £91 million in the financial year after next, and 
that the cost of the other services (put at £102 million in 
1958-59) will go up by £9 million. For 1959-60 the 
increases expected above the current year’s levels are £58 
million (or over 103 per cent) for education and just under 
£6 million (or 5} per cent) for other services. These 
estimates allow for certain known increases in prices and 
salaries, such as the recent (but so far rejected) Burnham 
award of a § per cent rise for teachers, but not for any 
further or future increases. Thus they largely represent 
the first instalment of an increased provision for educa- 
tional needs, the details of which are shortly to be 
announced in Mr Geoffrey Lloyd’s long-promised white 
paper. 

From the local authorities’ standpoint the most significant 
fact is that the Government has not cut the proportion of 
their expenditure that will be covered by Exchequer 
assistance, apart from a small reduction in aid made as 
part of a horse-deal over sharing the proceeds of industrial 
up-rating. The general grant will amount to £393 million 
for 1959-60 and £414 million for 1960-61, which equals 
55.6 of estimated local expenditure compared with a current 
proportion of 56.4 per cent. The snag for the local authori- 
ties is that they will have to carry part at least of any further 
price or salary increases occurring during this two-year 
period. In language reminiscent of that addressed to 
farmers at the annual agricultural price review, the Govern- 
ment warns local authorities to stand ready to tackle this 
problem by economies and a constant attention to new 
techniques, and indicates that only a substantial cost 
increase (if that) will bring forth more Government aid. 
It is this prospect of contingent squeeze that has been 
the main factor making so many people in local government 
so strongly opposed to the principle of the new block grant. 


WEST AFRICA 


Two Guineas 


R NKRUMAH’S and M. Sekou Touré’s statement of inten- 
D tion to work out a union of Ghana and Guinea as 
a basis for a wider West African federation has naturally 
set the papers fluttering on the constitutional lawyers’ desks, 
The cynical explanation, of course, is that M. Sekou Touré, 
cut off from the nutritive flow of French capital, needed 
£10 million ; while Dr Nkrumah, who is about to open a 
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conference of African nationalist parties, needed a rousing 
send-off for these deliberations. Both certainly moved fast ; 
it seems that M. Sekou Touré had no intention when he 
left Conakry of signing anything of the sort, and one 
suspects that the whole idea was born during an expansive 
evening in Christiansborg castle. 

The document, however, indicates what is in the mind of 
the two statesmen. Dr Nkrumah disavows any prejudicing 
of Commonwealth ties. M. Sekou Touré’s similar protes- 
tations about relations with the French-African community 
(and the European common market ?) suggest a belief that 
General de Gaulle’s delay in recognising the new state is 
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designed to keep open the possibility of doing some sort 
of deal when he sees how the cat jumps in the other terri- 
tories—where, despite the recent vote for remaining in 
association with France, the popular demand for indepen- 
dence is growing. M. Sekou Touré needs £10 million 
to ride out this period of ostracism ; Dr Nkrumah is anxious 
that he should succeed in doing so. Both wish to make life 
uncomfortable for M. Houphouet-Boigny, whose territory, 
the Ivory Coast, lies between Ghana and Guinea, and who 
is now fighting a rearguard action for the general in his 
party, the RDA, which already seems to be regretting its 
emphatic vote Oui a few weeks ago—a vote that swung 
so much of French West and Equatorial Africa in favour 
of France. 

Because so many devious skeins are entangled here, it 
would be unwise for Britain to take a tetchy line about 
lack of Commonwealth consultation. If the engagement 
becomes a marriage, there will be time enough to see if 
the flexible Commonwealth structure can accommodate it. 
To rule out accessions of this kind on principle would seem 
rash—particularly since a first-class row over British Somali- 
land’s desire to unite with Somalia is due to burst any 
time now. Let informal talks begin, let Mr Nehru be 
sounded, by all means; and let the Foreign Office be 
brought in to try to reassure the French that the British 
are not bagging a fragment of their empire in revenge for 
the creation of the common market. This is, however, only 
one theme in the unfolding African drama. 


CYPRUS 


The Archbishop Speaks 


YPRUS had its usual general strike and juvenile disorder 
C on Monday to mark the opening of the United Nations 
Assembly debate on the British, Greek and Turkish resolu- 
tions about the island. A good deal now depends on how 
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the dust settles again. A period of relative international 
calm could open new opportunities in Cyprus itself. Britain 
entered the UN debate with some slim hopes that its 
familiar message might find more acceptance than in the 
past in a few ears that are normally anti-colonialist. For 
one thing, Britain had its own resolution in the field, a 
bolder bit of tactics than the old refusal to talk at all. 
For another, the impression seemed to be growing among 
neutrals that the issue, after all, was not simply one of 
imperialist oppression. This idea was powerfully stimu- 
lated by the utterances of Archbishop Makarios himself. 
Apparently mistaking New York’s press for that of Athens, 
he issued so garbled a version of American assurances that 
the State Department was promptly moved to slap him 
down—across all the front pages. He then appeared on 
television and, with Mr Ben Hecht prompting him, gave 
figures for British atrocities that he was later forced to 
retract. All this, rather than Commander Noble’s official 
brief, added to life’s difficulties for the Greek foreign 
minister, Mr Averoff. 

" By the time the debate began, Cyprus itself had momen- 
tarily quietened down. General Darling’s sand-shoe para- 
troopers had broken one Eoka network (its leader’s end was 
immediately given heroic stature in British correspondents’ 
reports) and Colonel Grivas asked for a truce. Although 
the governor refused that, he did lift the curfews on youths 
in Larnaca, Famagusta and Limassol in mid-week. It 
remained to be seen whether or not General Darling’s plan 
to keep the Greek population perpetually on the hop would 
pay any political dividends. The question of withdrawing 
the British families and miscellaneous civilians remaining 
on the island—a clear liability in General Darling’s opera- 
tions—may profitably be reopened once the UN debate is 
safely over. Second thoughts on Cyprus’s place as the 
premier British Middle Eastern base might also lead in the 
same direction. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


Blunders and Buses 


N Wednesday, London Transport made the second and 
larger instalment of the 9 per cent cuts in services 
which were promised after the bus strike. These were long 
overdue ; indeed, since 195 buses an hour will still be 
running in each direction along Oxford Street at peak 
periods, the changes are almost certainly not sweeping 
enough. More could still be done to turn buses round 
before reaching the centre of town ; and the idea of intro- 
ducing higher fares on late night buses has not yet been 
properly examined. The cuts, and the current “ Hop on 
a Bus” advertising campaign, have come too late to save 
London Transport from being £43 million short on the 
capital charges it owes this year to the British Transport 
Commission. Some observers are prepared to bet that it 
will not cover its full costs next year either. 

In private, most London busmen must now recognise that 
this year’s strike was a disastrous mistake. They have not 
yet come near to making up the heavy losses of wages that 
they suffered during it ; and the fact that the strike taught 
the public to walk short distances instead of riding on a 
bus has led directly to the recent cuts in services, and to 
the reduced opportunities for overtime which they entail. 
The militant trade unionists among the busmen are dis- 
gruntled, but also disunited. The main grievance 
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of London’s “green bus” crews is over the recent pay 
award to provincial busmen which, being larger than that 
“won” by London’s green bus workers during their 
strike, has re-opened the whole question of differ- 
entials and leap-frog claims. But a recent conference called 
by the union to discuss the co-ordination of bus wages was 
boycotted by London’s higher paid “‘ red bus ” crews. This 
disunity is one of the reasons why the present talk of 
working to rule may not yet need to be taken too seriously, 
Another is that slack working hurts the busmen themselves. 
The driver who does not keep closely to schedule delays and 
disorganises the man behind even more than he hurts the 
public ; the conductor who insists on standing on the plat- 
form before ringing his bell is holding up other buses as 
well as his own. Naturally enough, the busmen are nearly 
unanimous in their desire to reduce or refuse to carry stand- 
ing passengers, but London Transport could find no reason- 
able excuse in its present labour situation for fearfully 
conceding this demand. 


EDUCATION 


Teachers’ Revolt 


HE teachers have unexpectedly jumped in ahead of the 
local education authorities in turning down the § per 
cent flat rate increase (on all teaching salaries and special 
responsibility payments combined) which was recommended 
by the Burnham main committee a fortnight ago. The 
teachers, led by their London and Birmingham branches, 
base part of their complaint on the usual rather pettifogging 
Statistical grounds. They are dissatisfied with a 5 per cent 
cost of living increase because they say that the cost of 
living has risen by 635 per cent since their last increase in 
1956. But their main objection has been to the proposed 
package deal whereby in 1959 new salary scales—and 
perhaps a new structure of allowances—would be discussed 
for implementation by April, 1960. They had previously 
expected that the results of this review would be through 
by the beginning of the autumn term next year, and they 
are not prepared to wait the extra time. For some reason 
they think that the teacher shortage will enable them to 
squeeze a very substantial increase in salaries out of the 
local education authorities next year. Moreover the National 
Union of Teachers is determined that the main feature of 
that review should be an increase in the basic scale rather 
than in special responsibility allowances. The reason for 
this is that the NUT has a majority of primary teachers, 
mainly women, and at a pinch these dictate its policy. Their 
demand is always for an increase at the bottom with intense 
resentment against any attempt further to open the con- 
certina in favour of graduates and teachers with scarce 
qualifications in grammar or secondary modern schools. 
What the local authorities will do now is uncertain. The 
Burnham committee meets again early in December and 
faces an unprecedented situation. The teachers have never 
turned down its recommendations before, and there is no 
provision for arbitration. One thing, however, is absolutely 
clear. Whatever can be said for a 5 per cent increase now 
and an overhaul of salary structure later, the demands of 
the primary teachers for a flat rate increase should be 
exposed for the nonsense they are. There is still far too 
little differential in the teachers’ pay structure, and the 
primary teachers do very well compared with most 
relevant professions containing women of their grade of 
intelligence, training and skill. Many other teachers do not. 
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CO-OPERATIVES 


The Kraken Wakes? 


HE more wide-awake elements in the co-operative move- 

ment are climbing into the saddle. This is the 
unexpected and highly encouraging news that has come out 
of the co-operative conference that has just been held at 
Blackpool. The delegates who assembled there on Sunday 
knew that this might be a historic occasion. Before them 
for debate was the report of the Gaitskell Commission 
which, after thoroughly examining the whole range of co- 
operative methods, had proposed sweeping reforms in almost 
every branch of co-operative organisation. In particular, 
the commission recommended the setting up of a Co-opera- 
tive Retail Development Society to act as a spearhead of 
reform. The society was to provide expert advice on retail 
techniques ; to channel capital—f200 million in the next 
ten years—for redevelopment ; and to establish national 
chains in the dry goods trade, in which so far the co-opera- 
tives have been notably unsuccessful. This revolutionary 
proposal was opposed by the executive who wanted to 
reduce the new society to an advisory service tucked safely 
under the wing of the Co-operative Wholesale Society and 
the Co-operative Union. This would have reduced the 
power of the reformers to almost nothing. 

The real battle came on Tuesday. Led by some of the 
more efficient retail societies like Leicester, the reformers 
put their case, and by the narrowest of margins (less than 
100 out of a total of 13,000) won the day. But the contest 
is not yet over. The new spirit that is infusing the retail 
societies has now to spread through the committees—both 
up to the wholesale society and down to the strung-out co- 
operators who persistently refuse to amalgamate and reap 
the advantages of scale. The argument will be used that 
the reforms mean “the end of co-operation as a way of 
life.’ Good; co-operation should be recognised as a 
democratic form of business organisation instead. The 
swing towards businesslike reform has not necessarily any 
political implications ; those who turn up to pass left wing 
motions at Co-operative party congresses are not always the 
same people as those who have most say in the movement’s 
trading decisions. 

A useful motion was also passed this week to ensure that 
individual co-operatives are free to vary their prices to meet 
local competition from cut-price stores. This official 
sanction of flexibility, when added to the activities of the 
development society, could give the co-operatives the chance 
to regain the position that they established as pioneers of 
self-service but lost when they let the supermarket pass 
them by. Their expansion could have another salutary 
effect: it could provide yet another line of attack against 
the crumbling barriers of retail price maintenance in this 
country. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


The Slippery Slope 


HE proposed extension of martial law for another year in 
‘| teleea tells more about the situation there than any 
number of official speeches. It suggests both continuing 
internal insecurity and a parallel with the trend towards 
military rule elsewhere. This year’s major rebellion against 
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central government rule is indeed far from over, as a 
destructive guerrilla raid on Padang, in Sumatra, reminded 
Jakarta this week. Simultaneously, rebels of longer stand- 
ing, belonging to the outlawed religious “state” Darul 
Islam, are reported to have killed 168 villagers in Celebes. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising to learn that 
army men have been appointed to important executive 
positions in the administration and diplomatic service. 
Commenting on this, the army chief of staff, General 
Nasution, asserted that there would not be an army coup 
d’état in Indonesia, because a workable system for avoiding 
excesses had been evolved. The appointment of army 
officers to posts in the government service was, he said, the 
best middle course. Further appointments would follow, to 
the projected national planning board and to parliament. 

It may be thought that if enough of these appointments 
are made, the army will, in all but name, be ruling Indonesia. 
The name, however, may be important: “ President” 
Nasution might be able to come to terms with his brother 
officers in the rebel government, in a way that President 
Sukarno cannot hope to do. Meanwhile, the postponement 
of the Indonesian elections for up to a year (from Septem- 
ber 24th), if it discourages democracy, at least has the merit 
of hitting the Communist party harder than the others ; 
alone among the parties, its preparations for polling day had 
been completed well ahead of schedule. 

North of Celebes, in the Philippine republic, where the 
habit of voting is more deeply ingrained than perhaps 
anywhere else in Asia, democracy received a passing jolt 
this month, with rumours of an army plot against the state. 
The rumours were denied and the only hard fact was the 
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transfer of the commander of the first regular division to an 
academic post. It seems unlikely, however, that the 
Philippines are really on the slippery slope to dictatorship. 


SOVIET BLOCK 


Three Flowers of Communism 


HE frequent Chinese announcements about the 

formation of the communes, “the basic units of com- 
munist society,” have found little reflection in the Soviet 
press. Nevertheless, the Russian service of Peking radio 
has kept the Russians informed about Red China’s latest 
step towards full communism. In the last issue of the Soviet 
theoretical journal, the Kommunist, the Chinese communes 
are discussed, but only as a stage—though the highest—in 
agricultural collectivisation: the ideological importance 
which the Chinese attach to them, and the fact that this is 
a stage not yet reached in the Soviet Union, are tactfully 
overlooked. 

The Chinese example, which the Russians have been 
doing their best to play down, has already made some im- 
pression in south-eastern Europe. The central committee 
of tht Albanian communist party last week adopted two 
interesting measures. According to one decree, all state 
and party functionaries in Albania will have to spend a 
month every year in manual work. The other decree, which 
concerns the creation of “ model farms,” was announced by 
the party paper Zeri i Popullit with the comment that, in 
implementing it, the experience of the Chinese communist 
party would be found very useful. It is remarkable that 
the example of Peking, and not of Moscow, was invoked. 
In addition to Albania, Bulgaria is showing an inclination 
to follow the Chinese example in its current plans for 
agricultural collectivisation. Both Sofia and Tirana have 
also an important feature of their foreign policy in common 
with Peking: their campaign against Jugoslavia and 
revisionism is much harsher and more unqualified than 
Mr Khrushchev’s. 

To the outside world, the Soviet block once more presents 
a monolithic facade ; but within it, a tendency is visible for 
some of Moscow’s political prestige to be transferred to 
Peking. Mr Khrushchev’s experiment in the middle-of-the 
roadmanship is being conducted along largely pragmatic and 
empirical lines ; the ideological content, so dear to many 
Marxist-Leninists, is not much in evidence. This is the 
gap that Peking shows signs of setting out to fill—with, in 
Bulgaria and Albania, a degree of success already. If 
Marshal Tito (though he would certainly not admit it) is on 
Mr Khrushchev’s right, it is not inconceivable that Mao 
Tse-tung will take his place on the Soviet leader’s left. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


Sands Running Out 


AST week the Treasury reaffirmed that it is at least toy- 
+ ing with the idea of an increase in the annual pur- 
chasing grants of the National and Tate Galleries. No doubt 
something will be forthcoming, but will it be enough? By 
any yardstick, the present grants are pitifully small— {£7,500 
a year for the Tate and £12,500 for the National Gallery. 
With investment income, the National Gallery doubles its 
annual grant, but this only gives it the means to buy two 
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pictures every three years of the quality of the Poussin 
“‘ Adoration ”—one of its recent acquisitions. 

The trustees of the gallery are not complaining about the 
system whereby they have to seek special assistance for the 
occasional purchase of an outstanding masterpiece. Over 
the last three or four years special grants and the death 
duty provisions of the National Land Fund have supplied 
an additional sum (over and above the annual grants) of 
about £500,000 of public money for exceptional National 
Gallery acquisitions ; what they want, however, is a reserve 
behind them to be able to step into the world art market 
more quickly. In addition, to purchase what in this art 
world are the run-of-the-mill works, worth, say, under 
£40,000, they are asking for an annual grant of £150,000. 
Although proportionately a massive increase, this is not a 
large sum in relation to present-day prices. Nor is it a sum 
fer the Treasury to be afraid of ; it is less than half the 
subsidy to Covent Garden, which has the advantage of being 
covered up in the total Arts Council grant. Moreover, the 
trustees point out that in filling the gaps in the collection— 
which is why they want more money—time is not on their 
side ; the stock of pictures in private hands, and therefore 
capable of coming on the market, is declining rapidly. And, 
after all, art may not be too bad a national investment. A 
few years ago, the National Gallery acquired Cézanne’s 
La Vieille for just over £30,000 ; today, according to the 
chairman of the trustees, it would fetch only a little less 
than the top prices at the recent record sale at Sotheby’s. 


PERSIAN GULF 


The Gulf Between 


HE Arabs and the Persians are quarrelling over the gulf 
a that separates them. It has been generally decided by 
the radio voices of Cairo, Damascus, and Baghdad and by 
the Arab press that the Persian Gulf is really the Arabian 
Gulf. A historical case can be made for an Arabian Gulf, 
but it would not be the Persian Gulf ; it would be the Red 
Sea. From the first maps until the end of the eighteenth 
century, the Red Sea was called the Arabian Gulf. The 
Arabs and Persians who live along the shores of the Persian 
Gulf know it by that name only. 

In the gulf, some twenty-five miles off the Arabian shore, 
lie the Bahrain islands, connected with Arabia by tradition, 
blood, commerce and a pipeline that carries oil from Saudi 
Arabia to the refinery at Awali. At a press conference on 
November 22nd, the Shah of Persia laid claim to Bahrain 
and generously suggested that its present Arab ruler, Shaikh 
Salman al-Khalifah, should give up his sovereign status to 
become the Shah’s viceroy in his own country. Bahrain 
was last under Persian rule in the eighteenth century. The 
twentieth century Persian claim to Bahrain has complicated 
British relations in the gulf for many years. Regard for the 
Persians’ sensibilities, if not for the merits of their claim, 
has been one of the reasons why the problems of boundaries 
and territorial waters have not been settled by the British for 
their Arab friends. There are many Persians in Bahrain but 
they show no signs of desiring the blessings of government 
from Teheran. They are glad to have jobs, which they 
cannot find at home ; the Shah is not helping them by 
stirring up Arab feelings against them. 

When, last week, Iraq laid claim to twelve miles of terri- 
torial waters in the gulf the Persian Government acted as if 
some of the high seas had been stolen from Persia, These 
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This 34,000 sq. ft. factory is typical of the Standard Factories now being built by the Ministry 
of Commerce ; it is the second factory to be occupied by Taylor-Woods Limited. 


In the last thirteen years, 130 firms of all sizes have come to 
Northern Ireland for its undeniable economic advantages 
and the comprehensive Factory Building Service. This Service 
works in three ways. Manufacturers in a hurry can step into an 
Advance Standard Factory, already built and fully decorated, 
with north-light roofing, spacious office‘and canteen and storage 
accommodation, boiler-house, garage and an obstruction-free 
production area. Sizes range from 2,000 to 70,000 sq. feet. 
Every site has all services and space for at least 100°/, expansion. 
Alternatively, if a manufacturer prefers to have a Standard 
Factory built-to-order on a site of his own choosing, the Ministry 
of Commerce will offer a varied choice of sites and standard 
factories. Rents for standard factories of both types are from as 
little as 9d. per square foot per annum for the first ten years. 


For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to 
DEPT. E4, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 


13 Lower Regent Street, London S.W.1 (Tel: WHItehall 0651) 
or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


They are then adjusted to current market value, probably from 
1/3d. to 2/3d. per square foot. 

Where a manufacturer requires a Special Factory, the Ministry 
of Commerce will build the factory on a long term repayment 
basis. The size of site is virtually unlimited. The £4? million 
AEI turbine generator works at Larne was built underthisscheme. 


UNDENIABLE ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES 
The Government of Northern Ireland can also offer 25% 
capital grants for new machinery, grants towards the cost of 
transferring equipment to the new factory, grants towards the 
cost of training and of building houses for key executives. 
There is plenty of adaptable labour and many firms work three 
shifts; labour turnover and absenteeism are low. 
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petty quarrels among the governments of the Persian Gulf 
countries work against the interests of both Persians and 
Arabs. With an ever-increasing international interest in the 
oil that may lie beneath the shallow waters of the gulf, the 
governments concerned would gain far more if they would 
get together and divide the whole area among themselves on 
an equitable pattern determined by the lengths of shore they 
actually hold. They could then call it by whatever name 
they chose ; but at least they would know which waters 
belonged to whom. 


DEFENCE 


A Chatham House for Defence 


HE formation of an Institute for Strategic Studies in 
Britain, announced this week, is welcome. Backed by a 
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committees or the Imperial Defence College, and their con- 
clusions never reach laymen. Universities make little provi- 
sion beyond the study of the history of war. Yet strategy 
today has been completely transformed by nuclear weapons ; 
at least along broad lines, it is the concern of everyone who 
thinks at all about current and international affairs and who 
tries to make any assessment of them. The reactions to the 
annual white papers on defence show how keen is the 
interest of the would-be informed public, and at the same 
time how little guidance it gets. The institute can use- 
fully supply this. It is not a research department of one 
of the fighting services, like the impressive Rand Organisa- 
tion in California ; it will have no locked rooms containing 
classified maps and information. It need not have them to 
assess broadly the strategic implications of the known 
performance of weapons—what is known is enough for 
systematic study. But it should set its sights high, and in 
the remarkable series of studies undertaken by the Rand 





grant from the Ford Foundation it can start on an immediate 
Strategy is little studied in this 
country outside the Chiefs of Staff and Joint Planning Staffs 


career of useful service. 
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Free Trade Area 


Sir—In your article on free trade 
fundamentals, the only — substantial 
economic reason you suggest why Britain 
should not say that it will consider join- 
ing the common market is that the 
external tariff on raw materials would 
raise our industria] costs. In fact, the 
argument is quite unsubstantial. 

For one thing, the European Economic 
Community will impose an external 
tariff on quite a limited range of raw 
materials. Secondly, we could probably 
bargain to bring the Commonwealth 
into an external relationship with a 
common market of which we were mem- 
bers, just:as the continental members 
have done for their overseas associated 
territories. In the third place, our import 
prices would not rise by as big a per- 
centage as any tariffs we might have to 
impose ; some of the burden would be 
taken by the supplying countries. 
Fourthly, our industrial costs would rise 
by only a fraction—perhaps one-fifth— 
of any rise in the costs of imported 
materials. All in all, the rise in our 
industrial costs would at most be a 
fraction of one per cent. 

Your economic case for staying out 
of the common market is, in fact, so weak 
that one suspects you are really arguing 
that we should go in. If so then more 
power to your elbow.—Yours faithfully, 

A. C. L. Day 
London School of Economics 


Comics 


Sir—I should like to correct two errors 
im your interesting article on children’s 
comics entitled “ No Laughing Matter ” 
in your edition of November 15th. 


You state that I “ feed Sunny Stories ” 
with my work (the children’s magazine 
put out by Newnes). I don’t. I have 
nothing whatever to do with Sunny 
Stories, which I relinquished about six 
years ago, in order to have a magazine 
of my own which I could control 
completely. 


That magazine is Enid _ Blyton’s 
Magazine, which has been running suc- 
cessfully since it began in 1952, and is 
used in schools as well as in homes. 
Part of its success comes from the fact 
that I am able to run four big children’s 
clubs through it, the members number- 
ing over 500,000. These clubs help four 
great charities, all of which, save one 
that is for animal-lovers, help children 
afflicted in some way (blind, spastic, ill 
or homeless). .The young members have 
raised over £30,000 since the magazine 
began in 1952. I regard this aspect of 
my magazine as of great importance, in 
that it encourages the natural com- 
passion found in most young children 
to find outlet—and perhaps to mature 
and come to fine fruition in adulthood. 
The heartening thing is, that our news- 
sheet at the back of the magazine, which 
deals with these clubs and their objects, 
is the most-enjoyed section of the 
magazine. 


I have strayed a little from my points, 
and I must not take up much more of 
your space—except to correct the second 
error, which, alas, has been a tiresome 
and untrue tag round my neck for years 
—and that is the astonishing assertion 
that I write 14,000 words a day! No 
one could do this—and although the 
general public may be innocent enough 
to believe it, no writer in his senses 
would credit it. I write many books— 


Organisation it will find a useful model. 
do well to relate the size and composition of British forces 
to the broad strategic issues of the world situation. 


Above all, it will 


but not at the rate of 14,000 words a 
day! Or anything like it. When one 
considers that children’s books are much 
shorter than adults’ books (the Little 
Noddy books are only about 6,000 words 
long) it is apparent that a children’s 
writer would have to write about a dozen 
—or more—of these to equal the length 
of one novel! So although children’s 
authors may appear far more prolific 
than adult writers, it is usually because 
their books are very much shorter.— 
Yours faithfully, EnNID BLYTON 
London, WC1 


P.S.: Your 
unbelievable 


readers may find it 
that young’ children 
can raise so much money on their 
own. How they raise it is interest- 
ing—and astonishing. They are asked 
to earn it themselves—not to collect 
from others. The majority of these 
half-million children get it in such 
ways as the following: Washing up for 
Mummy, 6d. Cleaning Daddy’s bicycle, 
6d. Walking to school and saving bus 
fare, Is. 6d. Taking neighbour’s dog 
for walks, 1s. They hold sales (and here 
old comics fetch a lot of money!), they 
give concerts, they send part of their 
birthday money, and so on. I often think 
that these are the children who should 
appear in our papers, and not the many 
delinquents! My post is enormous— 
but no one receiving these touching and 
generous childish gifts for less fortunate 
children could grudge the tremendous 
correspondence involved in acknow- 
ledgment. 


* 


S1r—I was sorry to read, in your issue 
of November 15th, that “the Young 
Elizabethan, which has nothing comic 
about it, seems to be slimming.” No 
doubt you were referring to the maga- 
zine Elizabethan which my firm pub- 
lishes. The new and simplified name 
has been current since May of this year, 
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so your observation clearly cannot 
relate to the most recent numbers. 
As it happens, the two-latest issues of the 
magazine are of unusual thickness, and 
I can state categorically that, whatever 
may have happened or be happening to 
other publications for young people, 
Elizabethan (according to the best expert 
opinion available to me) has been doing 
well even by comparison with most 
adult magazines in recent months.— 
Yours faithfully, ALTRINCHAM 
Periodical Publications L1d., 

London, EC4 


Canadian Gas 


Sir—May I add some observations I 
have made on the spot to those set out 
by your correspondent in Calgary on the 
reaction to the Borden Commission's 
interim report? The “ apprehensive 
gas men” are in that state of mind 
primarily because of a recommendation 
in the Borden report which your corre- 
spondent does not even mention. This 
is recommendation 12, which proposes 
that the tariffs charged by oil and gas 
pipelines, running through more than 
one province or serving export markets, 
should be regulated to be ~ just and 
reasonable, | non-discriminatory and 
calculated to yield a fair rate of return 
on the shareholders’ equity (my italics), 
after making due allowance for. . - 
operating expenses, depreciation, in- 
terest, income and other taxes.” 

This particular proposal, if it were 
adopted, would be a major calamity. No 
thinking person opposes the principle of 
controlling pipelines’ charges, and had 
the commission come out in favour of 
regulation, expressed in the conventional 
form of a maximum percentage of the net 
capital investment, usually referred to as 
the “rate base,” it would have met with 
a wide measure of acceptance. But this 
recommendation singles out one sector 
of the oil and gas and public utility 
industries for extraordinary treatment. 
If it is implemented, it would be impos- 
sible to finance new, or enlarge existing, 
irunk pipeline systems in Canada. But 
if the dubious reasoning advanced in 
support of this recommendation is 
allowed to gain ground in official circles 
in Canada, it could easily jeopardise the 
whole tempo of the dominion’s 
economic expansion. There is virtual 
unanimity among the leaders of the 
western oil industry, and responsible 
industrialists and financiers across 
Canada, that this idea is unworkable and 
cannot be adopted by the Government. 
It should also be made clear that this 
proposal directly concerns only the four 
trunk pipelines ; the provincial pipelines 
and all the gas distributing companies are 
unaffected. 

Your correspondent acknowledges 
that this report is a political fact and a 
political counter; but he should have 
gone further and emphasised the essen- 
tially political character of the document 
itself. That, at least, is the firm belief 
of every responsible person whom I met 
in Western Canada after the report was 
issued. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
this recommendation will be looked upon 
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as an aberration and that the trend of 
thought which it reveals will be unhesi- 
tatingly rejected by the Canadian 
Government and people.—Yours faith- 


fully, ERLEIGH 
London, EC2 


Icelandic Fish 


Sir—With reference to the letter from 
Sir Farndale Phillips in your issue of 
November 15th, I wish to draw your 
attention to the following statements, 
neither of which is true: 


1. It was implied that the landing 
agreement in 1956 was about the fishery 
limit ; 


2. It was implied that the agreement 
of 1956 was on a governmental level and 
had been broken by Iceland. 


The fact is that the agreement of 1956 
was about the ending of a monopolistic 
practice called “the landing ban on 
Icelandic fish.” This landing ban was 
imposed by the British trawler owners 
in 1952, and the British Government 
insisted upon several occasions that it 
was not a governmental matter, but 
entirely a private matter for the trawler 
owners to settle. As it was a restrictive 
trade practice the problem was con- 
sidered by the OEEC. The agreement 
of 1956 ending the landing ban was not 
signed on behalf of the respective 
governments but by the representatives 
of the fishing industries of the two 
countries, and it has not been broken. 

At the time of the signing of the 1956 
agreement, the Icelandic representative 
to the OEEC gave the following declara- 
tion on behalf of the Icelandic Govern- 
ment: “No new steps will be taken for 
the extension of fishery limits around Ice- 
land before the discussions of the next 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
concerning the report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission have ben 
concluded.” No such steps were taken 
until the Geneva conference on the law 
of the sea had failed to find a solution. 

In this connection we might recall 
that the British trawler owners have 
upon several occasions submitted to the 
British press equally fallacious state- 
ments claiming that the three-mile terri- 
torial limit is the rule of international 
law and thereby tried to justify the navy’s 
action in Icelandic waters. There is, as 
the British should wel] know, no gener- 
ally recognised limit. But, as evidenced 
by the Geneva Conference earlier this 
year, a limit of 12 miles enjoys the 
greatest international support.—Yours 
faithfully, HANNES JONSSON 
Icelandic Embassy, 

London, SW1 


Concentrates for Cows 


Sir—In his letter of November 15th 
Mr Colin Clark accuses the Grassland 
Uulization Committee of drawing the 
wrong conclusions as 10 the profitability 
of feeding concentrates to dairy cows 
because they used a method of analysis 
different from that adopted by Mr Clark 
and Mr Antill. The multi-variate linear 
regression technique, used at Oxford, is 
satisfactory only if the explanatory 
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variables vary independently of each 
other or if the degree of interaction be- 
tween two or more of them can be 
measured and allowed for. This is cer- 
tainly not the case in milk production 
and it was for this reason that the tech- 
nique was rejected by the committee. 

Mr Clark claims that their regression 
technique establishes the relationship 
between concentrates fed and yields per 
cow. This would be true if concentrates 
and all other factors affecting yield varied 
independently of each other or if the 
interaction between them could be firmly 
established and allowed for. In practice, 
there is a great deal of inter-dependence 
between the amount of concentrates fed 
and one or several other variables, such 
as the density of stocking per acre, the 
amount of labour, the supply of grass 
and of other home-grown fodder, the 
quality of cows, the seasonality of yield 
and the monthly price of milk. It is 
well-nigh impossible, in small samples 
such as were available to Mr Clark and 
to the committee, to establish all the 
relationships between these variables, 
even though we know that they exist and 
have an effect on the profitability of milk 
production. To ignore these _inter- 
connections, as Mr Clark seems prepared 
to do, can only lead to erroneous con- 
clusions—such as that it costs 4s. per 
gallon to raise yields per cow from 500 
to 700 gallons, thus making a loss of 
1o3d. on every gallon of milk within 
this range. Since only about 1 per cent 
of the farms studied had yields per cow 
of less than 500 gallons the implication 
is that nearly all farmers are fools ! 

Because of the dangers of using the 
multiple regression technique, with 
several inter-dependent variables, it 
seemed more sensible to use a_ less 
sophisticated method of grouping farms 
according to the levels of feeding with 
grass and with concentrates (the two 
most important elements in feeding). 
This showed that farmers who make 
betier use of their grass make higher 
profits, and that farmers who have better 
grass and feed heavily with concentrates 
do even better. As pointed out in the 
committee’s report, these differences in 
profits are not attributable to variations 
in these two factors only, but are, in 
part, due to variations in other factors 
associated with the different levels of 
feeding with grass and with concentrates. 
This may not give us all the answers 
but, in this instance, the results are cer- 
tainly less misleading than those derived 
from the multiple regression technique, 
with its known imperfections.—Yours 
faithfully, W. J. THomas 
Grassland Utilization Committee 
London, SW 1 


* 


Smr—Colin Clark contends that profits 
on dairy herds cannot be increased by 
further feeding of concentrates. The 
basis of his argument is a complicated 
statistical examination of dairy herds. I 
doubt whether this particular analysis is 
helpful because it was done at a time 
when compound animal feeding stuffs 
were rationed.—Yours faithfully, 

London, EC4 T. K. Gripsin 
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The Defeat 


The King’s War, 1641-1647 


By C. V. Wedgwood. 
Collins. 703 pages. 35s. 


nN this, the second, volume of Miss 
Wedgwood’s history of the Great 

Rebellion readers will again find the 
swift narrative, lively use of anecdote 
and sensitive portraiture that have 
always given charm and distinction to 
her work. She has adhered to her aim 
of writing narrative history, in which “a 
description of what happened, and how 
it happened” will often implicitly 
answer the question “ why it happened.” 
Hence her narrative is unconcerned with 
the questions teasing professional his- 
torians on the relation of the opposing 
forces to the social categories of the 
rising or declining gentry, or on the 
connection between the “mere gentry \i 
and the rise of the Independents. Miss 
Wedgwood looks rather for individual 
reactions and local sentiment. On these 
she is often enlightening. Thus although 
the clothing districts generally responded 
to the call of Parliament, Shrewsbury 
supported the King, who had protected 
local clothing interests against the 
encroachments of London. Cheshire 
contained many who hated the “hell- 
bred Cavaliers,” since many settlers had 
gone from that county to Ireland and 
there was resentment that reinforce- 
ments to quash the Irish rebellion were 
detained for the King’s armies in 
England. 

No such narrative has been attempted 
since Gardiner published his methodical 
and meticulous account seventy years 
ago. But where he exhibited a parlia- 
mentary bias Miss Wedgwood found 
from her notes that she “ was describing 
the war rather as the defeat of the King 
than as the victory of Parliament.” And 
where Gardiner looked for the rise of 
Cromwell, Miss Wedgwood’s attention 
has been engaged by Prince Rupert. But 
she is too good an historian to be an 
uncritical royalist. She may be nostalgic 
for the baroque court of Van Dyck and 
Inigo Jones (the one dying in the year 
in which this volume opens, the other a 
member of the defeated garrison of 
Basing House) ; but she is sharply critical 
of the faults, evasions and ingratitude of 
Charles I. Scheming mediocrities clus- 
tered round a King whose inefficiency 
and indecision lost the early military 
advantage, and whose hopes of Irish and 
Catholic support hardened wavering 
opinion against him. On Rupert, a 
“second Black Prince” for the royalists 
and an ally of the devil for the parlia- 
mentarians, she had much to say that is 
extremely interesting, linking his experi- 
ence in the Thirty Years’ War with his 
conduct in the Civil War. He copied 


of the King 


Swedish tactics in interspersing pikemen 
with musketeers and, though he won 
fame for his cavalry charges, his own 
predilection was for siege warfare. He 
advised the King to fortify strong points 
and to wear down the parliamentary 
forces. While Rupert often exhibited 
candour and nobility, the plundering of 
Brentford and the ransom demanded 
from Leicester as the price of immunity 
from pillage recalled to the English the 
horrifying sacks of German cities. 

There is much detail of local fighting 
and small skirmishes, and Miss Wedg- 
wood nervously warns the reader that 
“much that I have included here is not 
in itself memorable and is not meant to 
be precisely remembered.” In trans- 
muting notes into narrative she succeeds 
in giving an impressionistic picture of 
royalist incompetence and incoherence. 
But the massed touches of local colour 
blur the cleaner lines of general strategy. 
Miss Wedgwood does not ignore events 
in London, though she is more interested 
in events in the field than in Pym’s 
subterranean political and financial 
tactics, which were essential to parlia- 
mentary victory. She has used Professor 
Hexter’s published and unpublished 
work on Pym but, more concerned with 
men than measures, dismisses him as 
“ personally unknown to us.” Ideas play 
little part in the narrative, and, though 
she describes the pamphlet war, she 
mentions neither Henry Parker nor 
Henry Robinson. Indeed she holds that 
“theory and doctrine are more often the 
explanation of actions already envisaged 
or performed than their initial inspira- 
tion ” ; and the opening of the floodgates 
of radical thought at the end of this 
period is not marked by any eddies in 
the stream of narrative. But within her 
own firmly stated terms of reference 
Miss Wedgwood has written a fair and 
illuminating account of the royalists at 
war, with a verve which Rupert would 
have admired, a sensitivity with which 
Falkland would have sympathised and 
a balance of which Clarendon would 
have approved. 


Dedicated to A \frica 


A Time to Speak 


By Michael Scott. 
Faber. 365 pages. 21s. 


- some people Michael Scott is a 
modern saint ; to others yet another 
turbulent political priest. But the two 
roles are not incompatible; and the 
interest of the Rev. Michael Scott’s self- 
portrait is the springs of action, the 
inner motives, that make a man toil and 
dedicate himself so single-heartedly and 
even shortsightedly to the cause of the 
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oppressed in the name of religion. Mr 
Scott had presumably no intention of 
contributing to the psychology of re- 
ligious experience ; indeed, it may well 
be asked why he decided to write this 
autobiography. The form of the book 
suggests the answer ; it is evidently part 
of the effort to wake the world’s con- 
science, but more especially the English 
conscience, to the injustices still being 
perpetrated in southern Africa in the 
name of white supremacy (though Mr 
Scott would include a great many 
Colonial Office shibboleths about good 
government as well). 


The result, perhaps, is not entirely 
satisfactory as autobiography, or as a 
considered survey of the disabilities 
under which Africans labour in the 
Union, in the Federation, or in south- 
west Africa; and it abounds in rather 
hasty judgments on African issues else- 
where, perhaps because Mr Scott has 
developed a tendency to think that when- 
ever and however Africans come up 
against white authority they must be in 
the right. Moreover, he is a man of en- 
thusiasm—for example, his faith in the 
Okavango River development scheme, 
which is unblemished by a single refer- 
ence to its cost in terms of the capital 
which would have to be found by other 
people. He leaps from his personal 
story to ex cathedra statements about 
policy and back again ; and it says much 
for the intrinsic interest of his pilgrim- 
age that this method—and signs of 
hasty composition—still add up to a 
book of great readability and consider- 
able narrative power. 

Mr Scott’s religion is essentially an 
activist one; the injunction to love one 
another he interprets from the first as 
a command to redress the wrongs of 
one another. His own account hardly 
suggests that he invariably exercises the 
Christian virtue of prudence in examin- 
ing the facts of the case. But this 
enthusiasm has its constructive side. 
Though for a time he was an active 
fellow-traveller, he soon came to see 
that communism was as full of auto- 
cratic oppression as any other institu- 
tion. This left him with only the 
conscience of mankind to appeal to, 
which meant to him the United Nations. 
The best part of “A Time to Speak” 
is the story of how he became the cham- 
pion of the Hereros and succeeded in 
presenting their case at the United 
Nations when South Africa was deter- 
mined to suppress it. 

Mr Scott, in fact, is a practising 
Christian determined to put Christianity 
to the test, not in mere day-to-day 
relationships, but in great social issues 
and political conflicts; it is as though 
he was seeking, at times, to prove the 
truth of Christianity to himself by 
demonstrating its practicability as a 
major influence in solving the problems 
of the world. As a private and personal 
religion it means rather little, it some- 
times seems, to him; it must, to be 
worthwhile, visibly and militantly up- 
hold the right and defeat the forces of 
evil—as Mr Scott identifies these. The 
mills of God must be speeded up ; and 
it must fairly be said that in so far as 
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this is possible, Mr Scott has done some- 
thing to accelerate their operation in 
Africa. So out of the doubting, hesi- 
tating, believer who takes holy orders 
in such a torture of self-questioning and 
unorthodoxy (and he never satisfied the 
examiners in liturgiology) is gradually 
born the tremendous certitudes of the 
social reformer, wearing his cloth like 
a suit of armour, in a self-undertaken 
crusade against white man’s inhumanity 
to black. But if the chosen instrument— 
non-violent resistance—should fail, what 
then ? Mr Scott has put, one feels, all 
his personal eggs in one basket. After all, 
in the age of faith the Church could often 
call on quite a few divisions. “A Time 
to Speak ” can hardly be the end of Mr 
Scott’s autobiography, or his variety of 
religious experience, and the sequel 
should be as interesting as this part of 
the story—and credo. 


Secondary Modern 


The Young Devils: Experiences of a 
School-Teacher. 


By John Townsend. 


Chatto and Windus. 217 pages. 


15s. 
HIS is a variation, andante moderato, 
on the theme of the blackboard 
jungle. Mr Townsend describes the 
teacher’s end of the stick—now used 
more and more sparingly—in the new 
system of secondary modern education. 
His school—or rather both his schools, 
for in this thinly veiled autobiographical 
sketch he spends a term in a mixed school 
as well—is clearly drawn from life, 
though perhaps the staff are slightly 
enlarged for dramatic effect. But only 
very slightly : the result is all too horrify- 
ingly and recognisably authentic to 
be dismissed as mere caricature. “ Cuth- 
bert-Hargreave Secondary Modern” is 
one of those hurriedly promoted 
elementary schools (formerly a_ state 
board school) in a district so tough that 
very little of the veneer of modernisation 
has stuck on. The headmaster takes 
refuge from his utter incompetence by 
muddling the administration and laying 
down a public relations smokescreen as 
thickly as a destroyer between the school 
and the censorious eyes of the world ; 
the teachers change with the rapidity of 
a taximeter ; the children are not taught 


but indulge very freely in what a 
psychologist might call play-therapy 
with improvised materials (such 


as the copper on the school’s roof) ; and 
the local authority co-operates enthu- 
siastically in every possible way to con- 
cea] the fraud which is being perpetrated 
in the name of secondary education for 
all and the 1944 Education Act. 

The teaching staff defends itself skil- 
fully from battle to battle with cynicism 
and cacanny; its incentive is a 
responsibility allowance and the pros- 
pect of moving to a better school. 


The pupils come up excellently under 
Mr Townsend’s pen (he undoubtedly 
liked them, a thing that few of us would 
even attempt to do) ; acade:nically almost 
nil, in the ways of the worid they are 
adept. Schoo] for them is the great game 
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of doing down, or being done down by, 
the teacher—a game far more interesting 
than football or any sport laid on at the 
local authority’s requirement, in which 
they take a wholly tepid interest. The 
teacher, with almost no sanctions left to 
him in a fine, progressive, psychological 
age, faces them like a lion-tamer without 
a chair or a whip (Mr Townsend’s apt 
metaphor). If he teaches them some- 
thing, he is one up; if they drive him 
to a nervous breakdown, they win. Yet, 
through their devilry, there breaks their 
essential youthfulness, hopelessness, 
deprivation and pathos. When Mr 
Townsend discovers the homes they 
come from, the urban environment in 
which they live, the extra-school educa- 
tional processes to which commercial 
enterprise exposes them, he sees, and 
makes the reader see, that it is the 
children who suffer more than the 
teacher, and who are the heroes of his 
story. The rough who, after leaving 
school, later serves him in a restaurant 
and scrawls “on the house” across the 
bill; the ex-girl pupil who solicits him 
accidentally and then says, “Oh, hello, 
sir,’ and discusses her trade; the boy 
who, once asked casually into his flat 
for an hour to have a cup of tea, a talk 
and to watch TV, thereafter turns up 
night after night—because a teacher’s 
bed-sit. was an incredible world of 
peace and interest—these are the telling 
incidents of the book. 

Mr Townsend’s book will be ill- 
received by any number of associations 
of teachers, local education authorities 
and whatnot in the education world. 
There is a real conspiracy to hide the 
truth about the bad secondary moderns. 
But the real question is, just how many 
Cuthbert-Hargreave Secondary Moderns 
are there ? Certainly scores, probably 
hundreds—but because of the conspiracy, 
because inspection is such a farce (or so 
confidential) the actual proportion is 
unknown. Ten per cent—or twenty ? 
We do not know. But it would be utterly 
naif to take any local authority’s state- 
ments about it. 


Rules of the Game 


Policy Against Inflation 


By R. F. Harrod. 
Macmillan. 253 pages. 24s. 


ITH the utmost crudeness, the pre- 
scriptive part of “ Policy Against 
Inflation” may be summarised as 
follows. The aim of policy in general is 


to maintain full employment and a rate 


of growth in accordance with the coun- 
trys supply potential. Deficiency calls 
for stimulus, excess for repression. 
Policy should be guided by the com- 
parison of certain data, notably factory- 
building starts, machine-tool orders and 
an important point—delivery dates in 
general, with the normal expectation of 
growth ; and statistical techniques and 
resources should be improved for the 
purpose. It should in general prefer 
monetary to fiscal action, as being more 
flexible and quicker-acting. Monetary 
methods should be used only to correct 
deviations above or below the supply 
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potential, not to discourage excessive 
, wage claims. In order to remove the 
‘obstructive distorting influence on mone- 
tary policy of incessant government 
borrowing, the nationalised industries 
should be made responsible for their 
own capital needs, being previously re- 
lieved of their present interest burden. 
This would avoid the present destructive 
and dislocating concentration of any 
necessary “squeeze” on bank advances. 


Greater freedom of action in the 
matter of Treasury bill issues should also 
be used for a more delicate and effective 
external policy ; by using Bank rate and 
Treasury bill issue policy in different 
combinations, high short-term rates, in- 
fluencing international capital move- 
ments, can be combined with an ex- 
pressive or a repressive internal credit 
policy—or conversely—according to 
need. A long prospect of tightrope walk- 
ing remains the penalty of our failure to 
fund the sterling balances ; our reserves 
will never be really comfortable until the 
dollar price of gold is raised; and ex- 
change control should be kept in force. 
But there is absolutely no reason for any 
further devaluation ; and to make this 
clear, at home and abroad, is an im- 
portant part of the prescription. On 
wages and the “ wage-push” threat to 
stability, monetary policy can have little 
direct effect. To impose stagnation, in 
order to discourage claims, is quite likely 
to raise costs. The proper approach to 
the wage element in inflation is to reduce 
the spread (itself largely a product of 
“ demand-pull ” inflation) between basic 
wage rates and earnings, and then to rely 
on the good sense of trade unionists to 
claim no more than the rate of growth 
justifies. 

This prescription comes as the climax 
of as close and vigorous a piece of his- 
torical and theoretical analysis as Mr 
Harrod has ever produced. His book 
could indeed be read simply as a com- 
mentary on twentieth-century monetary 
history—and in fairness one must add 
that there is vastly more to this com- 
mentary that the parading of Mr 
Harrod’s twin King Charles’s heads, the 
sterling balances and the 1949 devalua- 
tion. Analysis and prescription together 
come near to producing a set of “rules 
of the game” for the post-Keynesian 
era, to match the “rules of the game” 
by which the gold standard was operated 
in its heyday. Admiration for the 
delicacy and ingenuity of Mr Harrod’s 
“rules,” and for the structure of argu- 
ment underlying them, does not, how- 
ever, quite banish misgivings about his 
reliance on persuasion as the remedy for 
“wage-push ” inflation. The push has 
coincided with, and been reinforced by, 
the long rise in import prices which was 
the inevitable consequence of devalua- 
tion. But Mr Harrod gives no reason, 
beyond his confidence in the trade 
unions’ good sense, for supposing that 
it will not continue autonomously, re- 
gardless of import prices, so long as the 
balance of bargaining power is what full 
employment makes it. There ought 
to be better ways of adjusting that 
balance than imposing relative stag- 
nation on the economy. But even if 
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there are, they must be sought, identified, , gratitude for two books, however slight, 


made acceptable to public opinion, and 
put into practice. Mr Harrod should 
devote to this question the same hard- 
headed lucidity he applies to the rate 
of interest. Credo quia impossible is not 
an adequate foundation for policy. 


History in the Ruins 
Angkor 


By Malcclm MacDonald. 
Cape. 238 pages. 42s. 


A Short History of Cambodia 


By Martin F. Herz. 
Atlantic Books. 141 pages. 2§s. 


A= western Officials, administrators, 
scholars and journalists have flocked 
to South East Asia in great numbers 
since the war. The influx was, for two 
reasons, unprecedented: most of the 
countries in the area had, until then, 
been the special preserve of one colonial 
power or another ; and each of the new 
states was born with built-in problems 
that the incoming westerners tried to 
solve, or merely to observe. Some of 
them are able writers and the result of 
their tours of duty has been a great 
volume of books. It is hardly sur- 
prising that two or more often seem to 
have been working simultaneously, and 
independently, on little-known subjects. 

The neglected history of Cambodia 
has now gained two popular expositors. 
Mr Malcolm MacDonald, whose long 
innings as Commissioner-General in 
South East Asia took him repeatedly to 
every country in the area, has already 
written about the people of Borneo. 
Now he recounts, in a warm, personal, 
anecdotal style, the history of the 
Khmers, the imposing ruins of whose 
empire he has photographed with the 
Singapore chain-cinema owner, Loke 
Wan Tho. Mr Herz, who spent two 
years in the American embassy at Pnom 
Penh, has attempted to trace the history 
of Cambodia “from the days of Angkor 
to the present.” 

It must be allowed that Mr Mac- 
Donald is more successful, in an 
admittedly limited aim, than his junior 
American confrére in his more ambitious 
one. Both dip deeply into Cambodian 
legend and into the writings of an earlier 
diplomatic observer, Chou ‘Ta-kuan, 
who went to Angkor in 1295 with an 
embassy from the court of Timur Khan, 
the Mongol emperor of China. Some- 
thing of the pomp and licence of the 
Khmer period emerges from chosen 
quotations. But Mr Herz devotes 
nearly eighty pages to the French period 
and after, while dismissing the Khmer 
empire in thirteen pages. This is lop- 
sided history indeed. Mr MacDonald, 
in contrast, tells the story of the great 
builder-emperors in some detail. Ideally, 
a third author should synthesise their 
labours and produce a real, popular his- 
tory of Cambodia (the only standard 
work in English, Briggs’s “ The Ancient 
Khmer Empire,” is less accessible to 
the general public). 

Until such time, one has reason for 


that bring life to the history that lay 
buried in the ruins of Angkor for several 
centuries. 


Wolsey in Motley 
Naked to Mine Enemies 


By Charles Ferguson. 
Longmans. 543 pages. 25s. 


R FERGUSON is a senior editor of the 

“Reader’s Digest,” and this five hun- 
dred and forty page biography of Wolsey 
demonstrates some of the perils of over- 
compensation, for its sprawling narra- 
tive, over-energised style and bright-eyed 
tourist’s interests in the past provide a 
massive antidote to interest in its sub- 
ject. The publishers refer to “a prose 
which makes generous use of the re- 
sources of the English language,” and, 
in a way, they are right. Certainly Mr 
Ferguson will say nothing simply, and 
flogs his prose like a tipsy jockey on a 
clothes horse, with much action and 
little forward movement. And, seeing 
the past in terms of fancy-dress, he has 
not been able to resist donning the 
motley himself. Phrases like “his 
whilom kingdom,” “fall afoul of,” 
and “aplenty,” morris-dance their way 
among others, like “to shell out” and 
“Parliament was a bore.” When times 
were especially “parlous,” then “ un- 
easily the people watched and were right 
queasy.” Wolsey himself is now “my 
Lord of York,” now “ my lord Cardinal,” 
now “Master Almoner” or even “ this 
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Know your shippers, know your wine, any wine drinker 


will tell you that. 
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Ipswich fellow.” The thread of his life 
appears somewhat fitfully in this War- 
dour Street tapestry as the author can- 
not resist an opportunity to weave in 
Yatches of social history, sometimes 
aided by “the good Trevelyan.” If 
Wolsey so much as sits down at table 
we are treated to some of the quainter 
passages from contemporary behaviour 
books ; if he visits a great house we 
have to endure the information that 
“Fancy cushions ‘called bankers and 
dorsers to be placed over the benches 
and backs of the seats of the better 
persons at the table were now also in 
general use.” Mr Ferguson, however 
vivid he tries to be, has not the gift of 
bringing the past to life. 


This destroys much of the book’s 
justification. He has read widely but 
makes no pretence to have produced any 
fresh information. “My _ experience 
suggests,” he writes on page 532, “ that 
any serious interest, even if it appears 
to be obscure or remote, can today be 
pursued through a local library.” But 
for such an interest to be profitable to 
other it must result in a striking reassess- 
ment of familiar matter, or a more read- 
able and compelling picture than existed 
previously. Mr Ferguson achieves 
neither aim. And the fervency of his 
interest in Tudor England has only the 
effect of obstructing both the authority 
of what he says and his ability to com- 
municate it to others. Pollard’s remains 
not only the most reliable and complete 
biography of Wolsey, but also the most 
enthralling. 
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know the shippers... 


Bouchard Ainé are well known as 


reliable shippers with a fine list of wines to their name. 
Whether for your table, or Christmas gifts to your friends, 
choose good wines from Bouchard Aine who strongly 


recommend 


Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 


a wine from a smaller chateau of exceptional quality 


Dry Pouilly Reserve 
a gracious white Burgundy 


Order from your wine merchant or write to: 


BOUCHARD AINE 


* Ainé denoting the eldest son of the family 
3 HALKIN STREET, LONDON 5S.W.1. 
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The Effects 
of Mergers 
P. LESLEY COOK & RUTH COHEN 


Examines the history of six 
industries with a view to showing 
the effect of concentration on 
development 


Cambridge Studies in Industry 42s. 


International Trade 
and 
Economic Growth 
HARRY G. JOHNSON 


Considers the fundamental 
theoretical problems of capital 
accumulation, tariffs, balance-of- 
payments, trade controls, etc. 25s. 


Economic Theory 
and 
Western European 
Integration 
TIBOR SCITOVSKY 


“ should occupy an important 
place in the literature of European 
integration.” — The Economist. 16s. 
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Arndt—The Australian Trading 
Banks 1957 

Beckhart—Banking Systems 
1954 
De Graft-Johnson — African 
Experiment, Co-operative 
Agriculture and Banking in 
British West Africa 1958 
Landes — Bankers and Pashas 
International Finance and 
Economic Imperialism in Egypt 
in the 1860's 1958 
Richards—The Early History 
of Banking in’ England. 
A classic reprinted 1958 
Sayers—Lloyds Bank in the 
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1957 
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BOOKS 


Two Ancient Peoples 
The Etruscans 

By Raymond Bloch. 
Thames and Hudson. 
The Celts 


By T. G. E. Powell. 
Thames and Hudson. 283 pages. 25s. 


260 pages. 2§s. 


* is Most appropriate that these two 
excellent volumes of the now well- 
known “Ancient Peoples and Places ” 
series should have appeared so close 
together. Each deals with a people 
whose name is famous, yet strangely 
mysterious. We know both the Etruscans 
and the Celts from written sources, 
classical and other, yet in many ways 
these sources tell us remarkably little, 
and have often served to obscure rather 
than enhance the historical reality of 
these nations. These two books should 
go far to give greater definition to their 
subjects, and to clothe the shadows in 
flesh and blood. 

Etruscology has a respectably long 
history as a scholarly discipline, going 
back to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and has accumulated a huge 
literature. M. Bloch skilfully threads his 
way through this, outlining the steps by 
which Etruscology became a study in its 
own right. He has the advantage that 
geographically and chronologically his 
subject is fairly compact. Although at 
one time and another they controlled 
much larger territories, the homeland of 
the Etruscans in Tuscany covers a rela- 
tively small part of mainland Italy. The 
period of their greatest power and 
prestige covers little more than two 
centuries, the sixth and seventh centuries 
BC. Before the eighth century BC it is 
not strictly possible to speak of 
Etruscans, whilst after the middle of the 
third century BC Etruria had become 
simply a province of Roman _ Italy. 
Between these dates, however, the Etrus- 
cans had made a unique contribution to 
the development of European civilisa- 
tion, and had vitally affected the develop- 
ment of Rome itself. 

The undoubted wealth of Etruscan 
civilisation was evidently based on the 
resources in iron ore of Tuscany and the 
island of Elba (which the Etruscans 
controlled from an early date). These 
resources attracted equally Greek and 
Phoenician traders, and led to a rapid 
development of the Etruscans, no less 
in social organisation than in arts and 
crafts. M. Bloch succeeds admirably 
in re-creating, so far as this is possible, 
the life and outlook of the proud, 
aristocrat Etruscan city-states, and in 
showing how the zest for life evident 
in the remains of the early phases 
changed slowly, no doubt because of the 
repeated failures and disasters of their 
later history, into a strange and morbid 
preoccupation with death and the perils 
of the after-life. It is doubtful if a better 
all-round introduction to Etruscan civili- 
sation as a whole could be found than 
this little work, though it is particularly 
unfortunate that the translation should 
be marred by a number of slips, chiefly 
over dates and spelling. 
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Mr Powell undoubtedly set himself a 
most difficult task in attempting an intro- 
duction to Celtic studies, but the diffi- 
culty only enhances the large measure 
of his success. His subject is as diffused 
in time and space as that of M. Bloch 
was compact. The search for Celtic 
origins forces him to range widely over 
the whole of the prehistory of Central 
Europe from the neolithic onwards, while 
in order to complete the picture of Celtic 
society and to illustrate Celtic survival 
he must deal with an Irish literature that 
was still a living force as late as the end 
of the sixteenth century. Spatially the 
study of the Celtic peoples spans from 
Ireland to Asia Minor and from Spain 
to south Russia, and in time it covers a 
large but indefinite number of centuries. 
Obviously to cover such a subject in a 
short book of this kind the author must 
adopt a synoptic rather than discursive 
method, and hasten quickly over much 
that might be dwelled on for much 
longer. Nevertheless it is amazing what 
a mass of material he has managed to 
condense without in the least injuring 
the book’s readability. 


The Celts who emerge from the pages 
of Mr Powell’s book are no twilight 
creatures of romance, but brawny, red- 
blooded barbarians whose fierce enjoy- 
ment of living and fighting astonished 
classical observers. The most Jasting 
achievement of their period of political 
greatness in Continental Europe was 
their creation of an amazing and remark- 
ably satisfying stylised art. Mr Powell’s 
treatment of the art of the Celts has of 
necessity to be very brief, but those who 
wish to know more of this fascinating 
subject will find all they want in 
Jacobsthal’s great work, to which he 
refers them. Instead of an extended 
treatment of the art, we get what we 
may be even more grateful for, a picture 
of Ce]tic economic and social organisa- 
tion, institutions and methods of war- 
fare. Best of all, however, there is a 
long chapter on Celtic religion, about 
which so much nonsense has been 
written. Once more Mr Powell syn- 
thesises a mass of scattered information, 
and if the result has no longer the 
romance of illusion, it gains instead the 
romance of fact. Even the Druids at 
last become credible. 


OTHER BOOKS 


ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF STATISTICS No. 95, 
_ Central Statistical Office. 337 pages. 
ls. 

Only minor revisions have been made in 

the scope of the Abstract which, like earlier 
editions, covers a very wide range of 
subjects. Most of the 355 tables give annual 
figures for each of the years 1948 to 1957 
and, where possible, for 1938. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE. By Sir Frank Lee. 
The Stamp Memorial Lecture 1958. Uni- 
versity of London, The Athlone Press. 
33 pages. 3s. 6d. 

The lecture was discussed in The Econ- 
omist of November 15, 1958. 

SuGAR YEAR Book 1957. JInternational 

Sugar Council. 138 pages. 10s. 

A SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS. By 

a Collins. Longmans. 256 pages. 
s. 6d. 
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IS SPACE 
YOUR HEADACHE ? 


At no cost to you 
ACROW ENGINEERS 


lay | will prove that 
KINGMATIC 


The facts speak for themselves. At the last official 
competition held by the Swiss Observatory at Neuchatel, 
featuring no fewer than I11 of the finest wrist chrono- 


meters in the world, the first three places went to Movado 
Watches. 





This achievoment is without parallel in the history of 
Swiss watchmaking, and we are proud to present the 
Movado range as te ultimate in modern precision and 
styling. The molel illustrated is the magnificent 
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K(NI T NY of the space used 


: Wy) for storage by your 
() company is being wasted, 
SECREGARY . and could be converted 
| at negligible cost 
into additional storage space, 
She knows that women love to be given 
fabulous Jacqmar scarves for Christmas. sales-counter space, or 
Ask her to send for the illustrated productive space 
Christmas catalogue for you to see. 
Then ask her to remind you to ask her 


POST 
to send your scarf order to Jacqmar - they 


SEND ME PROOF'THAT YOU CAN SAVE 50% 
THIS OF OUR STORAGE SPACE. 
gift-pack and despatch post-free with a 


t se mee COUPON | Name 

reetings card from you. Or just ask her 

us ’ " , NOW Company 
to buy some. They cost 12/11 to 79/11 


Address 
and she knows she can find them at 


Ret Sel ved, 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD., Rolstore Division, 
16 Grosvenor Street London W.1 MAY fair 6111 South Wharf, London, W.2 : AMBassador 3456 (20 lines) 
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Lo pupcvd... 


Durability is a quality rather sought after, 
both in personal friendships and business 
rclationships. Yet the very evidence of 
durability is found only in the passing 

of time. The Bank’s 7oth birthday in 
London marks the completion of three 
score years and ten filled with history, 
and service to an ever-growing clientele. 
‘To match and surpass this standard of 
service to our many British-American 
friends and customers is the goal shared 
by every member of the Chase Manhattan 


for the years ahead. 


If you do business in the United States— 
or anywhere else in the free world— 
Why don’t you talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan ? 


’ THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of 
the State of New York 


6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
46 Berkeley Square, W.| 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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Stuck 
on the 


Status Quo 


WASHINGTON, DC, Wednesday 
T is not so much what Mr Dulles does in a crisis as 
what he does not do in between them. This is the 
complaint that his more discerning critics have been 
levelling against him this year ; and it is applied to the 
present dispute over Berlin as it was to the other two 
emergencies with which he has been faced in the last four 
months. To give Mr Dulles his due, the American inter- 
ventions in both Lebanon and Quemoy seem to have 
achieved—for the time being—what he intended them to 
achieve. In both areas the status quo has been preserved, 
in the sense that territories under the control of govern- 
ments friendly to the West have not fallen into less amicable 
hands, even though in both instances a price has been paid: 
in the Middle East by a further alienation of the pan-Arab 
movement, and in the Far East by the painfully obvious 
reluctance of most of America’s allies to support its policy 
over the offshore islands. But the Secretary of State’s 
critics assert that in neither case has he done anything to 
change the underlying flow of events, or to stop the situa- 

tion from becoming still more troublesome in the future. 

It may be that the same pattern is being repeated in 
Germany. In its proper, indeed indispensable, insistence 
that the West must cling to its military foothold in Berlin, 
the State Department may be underestimating the dangers 
of a too punctilious adherence to the diplomatic status quo ; 
if events unfold along their present course—that is, if the 
Russians carry out their threat to withdraw and hand over 
control to the East Germans—its policy for Germany as a 
whole may be imperilled. It is important to report that 
American public opinion is unanimous as it has not been 
for many months. There are none of the qualms that 
marked the decision to land in Lebanon or to help the 
Nationalists break the blockade of Quemoy. Senator Green, 
the elderly Democratic chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who two months ago was vigorously 
assailing the Administration for risking war over the offshore 
islands, said sternly this week that Mr Khrushchev had 
“miscalculated the temper of the United States” if he 
hoped to force the allies out of Berlin ; and the Washington 
Post and the New Republic, which are never reticent about 
voicing their suspicions of Mr Dulles, are equally adamant. 
But the question of staying in and holding west Berlin, 
which nobody in the West would doubt is necessary, is not 
really the question that is posed. It was left to the New 
York Times on Monday to drop the first hint that a dis- 
tinction may have to be drawn between the necessity of 
staying in Berlin and the comparative luxury of refusing to 
have any dealings whatsoever with the East German 
authorities, 
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In his press conference on Wednesday Mr Dulles con- 
ceded under pressure that the West might deal with the East 
Germans, if Mr Khrushchev posts them on the check-points 
to Berlin, but he sought to minimise both the likelihood 
and the significance of such an arrangement. The State 
Department’s position is that it will use every device at its 
command to avoid being forced into such dealings. But 
some of the devices that have been suggested seem to be 
self-defeating. 

For instance, if the West hinted that to revoke the allied 
agreement over Berlin would also be to revoke Poland’s 
title to the former territories of Eastern Germany, the chief 
effect would be to infuriate the Poles. There have been 
echoes in Washington of the blunt talk in Bonn about run- 
ning tanks through the East Germans’ check-points—even 
though the East Germans would not be seeking to stop the 
traffic, but simply to secure a recognition of their right to 
let it through. The best chance, many think here, of ignor- 
ing the East Germans lies in repeating the 1948 air lift— 
even though this time the way will not physically be barred. 
But the technicians are reported to fear that the communists 
possess equipment which, by interfering with aids to blind- 
flying, might seriously hamper an air lift during the fogs of 
the coming winter. 


F the West is eventually pushed into the subterfuge of 

dealing with the East Germans as “agents” of the 
Russians, without securing some kind of price for its con- 
cession, the more pessimistic observers in Washington 
foresee unpleasant consequences. The division of Europe, 
it is argued, will have grown still more rigid, and 
the hopes of liberalising the regimes of eastern Europe 
still more remote. However ingeniously “ recognition ” 
is defined—the Americans are now engaged in their 
fourth year of high-level negotiations with the unrecognised 
communist Chinese—it will be impossible to conceal that 
another step back has been taken from the insistence that 
East Germany is to be absorbed into the western half by 
means of free elections. Either the frost over Europe will 
harden still further ; or it will be melted by the Germans 
taking the blow-torch into their own hands. 

It is this possibility which makes Mr Khrushchev’s 
gambit seem more ingenious than it looked at first sight. 
The danger might be lessened if Mr Dulles were willing 
to enter into some kind of “ package ” negotiation—by link- 
ing the problem of the Berlin check-points, for instance, 
with discussions about the revised version of the Rapacki 
Plan ; if successful, these would establish control teams in 
communist territory and would begin to get the Red army 
off the backs of the east Europeans. So far there is no 
sign that Mr Dulles is willing to do this. The leading 
Democratic spokesmen on foreign affairs show little more 
enthusiasm ; and it is very doubtful whether Mr Dean 
Acheson, the Democrat who preceded Mr Dulles as Secre- 
tary of State, differs from him on this point in anything 
more important than the minutiae of diplomatic procedure. 
Any modification in the structure, and the posture, of the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, all of them agree, 
threatens its dissolution. 

There is less unanimity about the Far East, the other 
region where the Administration is perched stolidly on the 
status quo. Most Democrats, including Mr Acheson, are 
now committed to the belief that Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
should be detached from the offshore islands. If he is not, 
the Chinese Communists may soon acquire armaments 
which will make it possible for them to renew their blockade 
more successfully, and may confront the Americans with 
the choice of letting it succeed or extending the conflict 
beyond a civil war. Where Mr Dulles differs from his 
Democratic critics is in the extent to which he is willing 
to risk the consequences of putting pressure on Marshal 
Chiang. He remains reluctant to do anything that might 
subject the Nationalist regime to internal stress ; but some 
leading Democrats are beginning to ask whether too much 
is being paid for Marshal Chiang’s stability. 

The official attachment to the status quo arises, in part, 
from the conviction of many Americans that, in Europe at 
any rate, the West’s best interest is served by refusing to 
compromise in even the smallest detail. Recently this point 
of view seems to have been exalted into something very 
near a philosophical principle. The difference between the 
Administration and its critics lies between those who are 
willing to envisage some modifications in Nato, without 
destroying its essentials, in order to loosen the communist 
grip on eastern Evrope, and those who are not. Hitherto 
there has been a strange unreality about many of the attacks 
that Democrats make on Mr Dulles ; vehement general 
denunciations have been combined with only minor sugges- 
tions for reform. The young Democrats who assemble for 
the new Congress next year will strengthen the ranks of 
those who want to be more adventurous without surrender- 
ing the basic principle of resistance to communist encroach- 


State of Alaska 


HE Republicans, it seems, have been completely frozen 
iT out of the new state of Alaska. The election of three 
Democrats—Mr Egan as Governor, Mr Rivers as Alaska’s 
single member of the House of Representatives, and Mr 
Bartlett as one of the two new Senators—is no surprise. 
But in the race for the second Senate seat, which the Repub- 
licans had high hopes of winning, an apparently insurmount- 
able lead has been gained by Mr Gruening, who was 
appointed Governor of the territory in 1939 by Franklin 
Roosevelt, served for 13 years, and has been one of the most 
persistent advocates of statehood. The defeat of his Re- 
publican opponent, Mr Stepovich, is one more blow to the 
Republicans ; with the other Alaskan results, the Democrats 
will have a majority of 30 in the Senate and 130 in the 
House. 

But Mr Gruening’s unexpected victory is also a sharp 
rebuff for the able and popular Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr Seaton, who moved into the campaign hard on the 
heels of the Vice-President and who, for the past three 
weeks, has been promising Alaskans everything their hearts 
desire : more money for airports in a state dependent on 
air travel, schools, more favourable conditions for home- 
steaders and—a peculiarly Alaskan climax—a good prospect 
of the abolition of fish traps. These expensive devices, 
which account for about a quarter of the catch, have become 
a symbol of outside exploitation. of Alaska’s resources and 
are a long-standing grievance with the small commercial 
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fishers who cannot afford them. Mr Seaton campaigned, 
however, at two disadvantages. The Democrats could argue 
plausibly that the future of Alaska, which needs so much 
aid to develop its resources, lies with the Democratic 
majority in Congress ; and that Mr Stepovich has not been 
nearly as enthusiastic about statehood or abolishing fish 
traps as his progressive sponsor from Washington. 

Only ceremonial occasions now stand between Alaska and 
the full panoply of statehood. The Governor must certify 
the election results and Mr Eisenhower must issue a Procla- 
mation of Statehood ; then, next July 4th, on Independence 
Day, Alaska will officially become the 49th State, the first to 
be admitted since 1912. How the flag is to be rearranged 
to accommodate 49 stars is still uncertain, but it has already 
been announced that in future Alaska will vote before the 
rest of the country, giving it a Democratic send-off as 
Maine, which has just abandoned the practice, used to give 
elections a Republican one. 


A Halt to Mergers? 


HE decision in a lower court that a merger between the 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company would violate Section 7 of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act is a notable victory for the Department of 
Justice. Its hand will be strengthened in many cases where 
it is trying to force asunder companies which it contends 
have absorbed competitors. The decision will also cause 
other firms contemplating mergers to think again—unless 
one party is in low financial water ; this is still an acceptable 
reason for a merger. Such a defence did not arise, 
however, in the case of the second and sixth largest steel 
companies in the country. Their contention, instead, was 
that by pooling their assets and capacity (16 per cent of the 
total for Bethlehem, 5 per cent for Youngstown) they would 
become more efficient and could compete more effectively 
with the United States Steel Corporation, which owns 30 
per cent of the industry’s plant, particularly in the middle 
west, where Bethlehem now has no foothold. 

The judge would have none of these sophisticated 
arguments. Congress, he said, strengthened Section 7 in 
1950 in order to halt the tendency toward concentration in 
industry, and it made no distinction between good and bad 
mergers. The sole criterion is the effect on existing com- 
petition, and the judge ruled that a merger between these 
two steel companies would reduce it in the industry as a 
whole, in specific branches of it and in several geographical 
areas. Moreover, this merger might well start a chain 
reaction throughout the industry. The companies’ con- 
tentions that they do not now compete with each other and, 
if merged, would give US Steel a real run for its money, 
were both denied. 

The judge’s decision was so emphatic that the steel 
companies, who have two months or so to make up their 
minds, may not appeal. This would be a disappointment to 
the Department of Justice, which has been seeking a 
definitive interpretation of Section 7 ever since Congress 
expanded it to ban the acquisition of assets, as well as 
shares, of one corporation by another when this reduces 
competition. But the companies, who first announced their 
intention to merge in 1956, may feel that it would be too 
costly to pursue a case which would not be decided until 
1960 at least, and which, in the present temper of the 
Supreme Court, would probably go against them—to the 
strengthening of the anti-trust law. 
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EUROPE GOES TO MAIN STREET, U.S.A. 


Travelers tell us that there’s a different look about Main 
Street’s shop windows, contributed by Italian foods, German 
cutlery, British woolens, French perfumes, and Swiss choco- 
late. Even in the realm of motor cars, heretofore the exclu- 
sive preserve of Detroit, Main Street has got used to the 
smaller European models. 

But there’s more to selling the U.S. market than meets the 
eye, and banks abroad with customers interested in the United 
States will want to give them the benefit of experienced 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


counsel and a comprehensive command of key facts. 
Banks abroad desiring to win a favorable position for their 
customers in U.S. markets are invited to use the facilities of 
Manufacturers Trust. Through our complete branch cover- 
age in New York City and our thousands of correspondent 
banks throughout the United States, we are exceptionally 
well equipped to obtain data on local market conditions 


in the United States and to handle all types of banking 
transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


International Banking Department: 55 Broad Street, New York 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 
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A time for expansion 


IN LONDON or Tokyo, New York or New Delhi— 
there’s a Bank of America man-on-the-spot ready 
to assist you with any banking problem. 

Through overseas offices, travelling representa- 
tives and correspondents in every part of the 
world, our International Banking Department 
can provide you with pin-point service wherever 
you do business. 


« - « poses the problem of new factory 
sites. 
Some of the most famous names in British industry 
have found the answer in Swindon—an established 


If you need a man-on-the-spot, why not see us : f , 
about it? : engineering centre—where, in the last 5 years, 


Bank of Amecica 


NATIONAL ZRUSTA32 ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in the U.S.A. with Limited Liability 


12 new factories have been developed and 10,000 


newcomers housed. 


Swindon now invites further enquiries regarding 


SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD 


HEAD OFFICES : 
200 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 20 Calif. 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 54, Calif. 


LONDON BRANCH: WEST END BRANCH: 
27-29 WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C.4 29 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ee Ask for details of Swindon’s Town Development 
Manila @ Tokyo @ Yokohama @ Kobe @ Osaka @ Bangkok @ Guam 


factory and office dispersal. 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
New York @ Mexico City @ Milan @ Zurich @e Paris @ New Delhi @e Duesseldorf e Havana 
Rio de Janeiro @ Beirut 


Scheme, Civic Offices, Swindon, Wilts. 


BANK OF AMERICA—iInternational: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York e@ ODuesseldor 
Singapore @ Paris @ Beirut @ Guatemala City 


EANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA : Milan @ Rome @ Genoa @ Naples @ Florence. 63 Branche: 
thrcughout Italy. 
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Reckoning with the Robot 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


URING the past year the press has reported wide dis- 
pleasure on the part of those who own or rent that 
godsend of the electronics age, the computer. It is costly 
and technically temperamental. It refuses to perform 
mental miracles on its own initiative and, instead, is strictly 
limited in its ability by the intelligence, experience and 
imagination of the men who push its buttons. And, for 
one reason or another, it has failed to provide the dazzling 
economies in labour which constitute its chief attraction to 
businessmen. 

To this, the manufacturers of computers retort that their 
marvels can be appreciated only when the energies of the 
computers are fully employed. Making out the payroll— 
the first and sometimes the principal thing a user does with 
his machine—scarcely justifies the investment. What is 
needed, according to the computer industry, is a reordering 
of staffs, of corporate policymaking and administration to fit 
the machine. Traditional organisation has been outmoded, 
the producers say, by transistors and memory cores. The 
sales pitch, in a word, is being aimed higher, and its impli- 
cations are not altogether pleasing to the men who originally 
let the robot in and now see it threatening to annihilate their 
carefully built departmental empires. 

It was common enough, just a decade ago, to chuckle at 
the prospect of machines that think for men. Of course no 
state of Orwellian horror is setting in now ; the general 
attitude toward computers is one of good-natured awe, 
curiosity and respect. The famous Univac made no enemies 
among businessmen by predicting, with uncanny precision, 
the two Eisenhower election victories. Not long ago, a 
technician with time on his hands succeeded in teaching 
the game of draughts to a computer ; the reward for his 
pains is that the best he can hope for now is a draw. One 
large manufacturer is devoting the time of both machine 
and man toward developing a Concordance for the Bible. 

But some of the fun goes out and a little of Orwell creeps 
in when the industry approaches the Bureau of the Census, 
as it has, with an idea for keeping tabs on each American 
man, woman and child, from cradle to grave. The State 
of Illinois already has a system which records the comings 
and goings of nearly five million motorists, sets their fines 
for certain traffic violations and revokes their licences if 
necessary. The huge General Electric Company has 84 
large and medium-sized robots on hand and on order. They 
have proven their worth in systems which, among other 
things, report the activities, progress and responsibilities of 
each echelon of management to the one above. 


OMPUTERS have developed rapidly, both technically and 
C commercially, as businessmen have seized the chance 
to halt growth in office staffs, now twice their prewar 
strength. In 1957, more than $200 million worth of them 
were produced for civilian use ; the military took uncounted 
others for anti-aircraft defence, guidance of missiles, and the 
plotting of orbits in space. According to a recent estimate, 
at least 6,000 electronic brains were in place by the middle 
of 1958. A third of these are used by government offices 
and installations, about a fourth by manufacturing com- 
panies, another sixth by banks, insurance firms and other 
financial companies (potentially the biggest source of 
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demand) and the rest by service organisations and universi- 
ties. Another 3,000 are said to be on order, and a market of 
$5 billion or more is thought to be possible in six or seven 
years. 

Ever since Univac’s commercial debut eight years ago, 
competition among makers of such equipment has been 
lively. This is so even though the International Business 
Machines Corporation, which entered the business in 1952, 
has carried off five of every six computers so far installed 
as well as no fewer than fifteen of each sixteen now on order. 
Competition comes not only from a score of other manufac- 
turers, but also from every maker of standard office equip- 
ment, including IBM itself. Between them, they have 
greatly advanced the art of electronic computing. 

The basic concept employed in the first Univac is still 
used for the so-called digital machines —- as opposed to 
“ analogues,” a smaller group of computers which actually 
measure, rather than count, and so are best adapted to auto- 
matic control of processes. The digital machines are pro- 
grammed—that is, supplied with whatever knowledge they 
need, such as mathematical tables or rosters of employees 
—by means of a code applying the binary system of num- 
bering. This makes use of two numbers—zero and one— 
in combinations to signify words or letters (e.g., “ or101 ”), 
and counts by the simple arithmetic process of adding one 
and one. For example, a brain instructed to raise 5,678,910 
to the 38th power, would respond by adding the number to 
itself 5,678,910 times for the square, and continuing the 
extrapolation in the same way. Or, if its memory includes 
the name “ Doe, John,” or an equivalent serial number in 
code, data about him can be lodged alongside it and easily 
extracted. More complex jobs utilise extensions of these 
techniques, but in every case the computer has been 
educated in advance by its users on the weather or aero- 
dynamic equations, accounting tables or business statistics, 
Mendel’s Law—in short, on whatever it needs to work out 
the problem. 


The vital ingredient is speed and, where possible, 
economy. Here, progress has been rapid. The vacuum 
tubes of the unwieldy Univac are giving way to miniature 
transistors and pinhead-sized ferromagnetic cores (a plus, 
or “one” represented by a positive impulse or charge ; 
a minus, or “zero” by a negative one). Data can be fed 
into the machine and results recorded on punched cards, 
punched paper tapes, magnetic tapes or drums, and by the 
new “ferromagnetographic” (magnetic ink) process 
developed by one manufacturer. The reduction in size not 
only means that the computer takes up less room but also 
that less power is needed to operate the computer and to 
keep it from over-heating. One machine now on the 
market can store up to 24 million digits, with random, 
immediate access to any. Another, which looks uncannily 
like a juke-box, can snatch any of 300,000 figures from its 
memory in 12-millionths of a second. 


The right combination of the techniques available today 
can more than satisfy a firm burdened with paper work. 
For example, an insurance company has taught its computer 
tc bill premiums, compute commissions, calculate dividends 
and, when not busy, work out actuarial tables. One 
belonging to a petroleum refinery now takes into account the 
characteristics of the plant, the quality of the crude oil 
being processed and the several aspects of the market-place, 
and schedules the refinery runs to obtain the most profit- 
able combination of products. The electronic brain of 
a large chain of stores keeps track of all stocks by type, 
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style and size, relates them to daily sales, estimates trends 
in demand, orders what is needed, and reports anything 
unusual in, say, face powders, or Persian rugs to the 
management. At that, more often than not, it appears, the 
robots find time to stand around idle and eat up the profits. 
And the corps of stenographers and key-punch operators 
replaced by a computer have, in fact, only given way to 
an army of workers—some in high wage brackets—who 
are necessary to instruct it, translate for it and dispose of 
its efforts. 

What has happened, is that technology is outrunning the 
comprehension of businessmen. The computers’ efficiency 
is their downfall. One tack which the manufacturers have 
taken is to tailor machines more closely to specific functions. 
These smaller “ book-keeping ” computers, in the less-than 
$100,000 category, have sold very well. But the same 
problem tends to reappear because these machines, more 
often than not, are bought by smaller companies. Moreover, 
it is generally agreed—except by members of the computer 
industry—that over 90 per cent of American companies 
simply cannot afford a computer costing $10,000 ; none, 
so far, sells for less. 

Another course which the industry has found it both 
tactical and strategic to follow is to teach the art of 
computer-programming and operation to its Customers’ own 
employees. Last year, IBM alone gave three- and four- 
week training courses to 14,000 students. Out of this, 
however, is emerging a new and increasingly numerous 
breed of organisation men, not only conversant with 
electronic computing but also excited about its potenti- 
alities. Most of them are now young. But as time goes 
by, these “space men,” as one company calls them, will 
command a voice in management at least as loud as that 
of the well-entrenched executives now so resistant to change. 
Then the wonderful robots will be ready to manage them- 
selves right into a seat on the board. 


No Prop Like Housing 


F investors had heard Jast week that the construction 
I industry, one of the great props of the economy, faced 
a cheerless new year, it would be easy to understand the 
sharp fall in share prices early this week which most 
observers are now calling a breathing space after eight 
months’ steady climb. But construction promises to set 
new dollar records next year as it has in every year since 
1947, and to do so in terms of physical volume as well, 
something it has not achieved for three years. It is officially 
estimated thai spending for construction will rise from this 
year’s $48.4 billion to $52.3 billion, the first time the $50 
billion mark has been crossed. Almost all the prospective 
increase is due to more spending on highways and housing. 

The speed with which the economy recovered from the 
depths of the recession owes a good deal to the boom in 
privately financed (but often publicly insured) housing 
which has already taken place. Last spring Congress gave 
the Federal Housing Administration an additional $4 
billion to imsure mortgages ; and by October the number 
of houses on which work had begun rose to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 1,260,000, the highest for any 
month for thrge year. The housing authorities look for 
next year to be about as good as 1953. But builders, who 
already are beginning to feel the first effects of higher 
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interest rates, note with a shiver that the Department of 
Commerce expects that the year will start at a high level and 
then taper off as money for mortgages becomes harder to 
find at the low rates of interest prevailing in 1958. 
Builders are pinning their hopes on the enlarged majority 
of the Democrats, whose liberal members have always 
favoured a big housing programme. But the industry may 
not be taking the President’s economy drive sufficiently into 
account, The Demo- 
crats’ scheme is to 
attach many features 
of their programme 
which were defeated 
this year to the Ad- 
ministration’s request 
for more authority for 
the FHA to insure 
mortgages ; this will 
Win RESIDENTIAL be one of the first 
VAM pieces of business in 
the new Congress as 
FHA is down to its 
last billion. Mr Eisen- 
hower, however, is said to regard housing and agriculture 
as the two great holes in his budget through which billions 
vanish. If he meets the Democrats’ manceuvre with a veto, 
and there is a great set-piece of a battle, housing may be 
shaken, though orly temporarily, to its foundations. 


60 r— $ billion TOTAL 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


- PUBLIC 


Seasonally adjusted annuol rotes 


Dixie: Republican Desert 


iE relief with which Republicans greeted the news that 
ie this month’s election they had saved eight out of 
tneir nine southern seats in the House of Representatives 
is a measure of their utter failure to exploit President Eisen- 
hower’s original popularity in the one-party Democratic 
South. In half the twelve southern states the Republicans 
remain totally unrepresented. The eight seats they do have 
fall into two groups—three from the desperately poor moun- 
tain areas of eastern Tennessee and southern Kentucky, 
which fought with the Union during the Civil War and have 
stayed Republican ever since, and five from normally Demo- 
cratic areas which were first won in the elections of 1952 
or 1954 and which mark the full extent of Republican pene- 
tration under Mr Eisenhower’s leadership. There are two 
Republican Representatives from Virginia (one of them sit- 
ting for the Virginian suburbs of Washington) and one each 
from North Carolina, Florida and Texas. 

By this year the political impact of President Eisenhower’s 
dispatch of troops to Little Rock, Arkansas, had so demoral- 
ised his southern followers that it was feared that all five 
would be swamped. They were saved by the personal 
political positions they had built up, combined with the 
fact that they had all voted as southerners in last year’s 
debates on Negro rights. Curiously the one seat that was 
lost was in neither of the main categories. It was at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where desegregation had been successfully 
carried out and which has been a Republican seat, although 
usually a marginal one, since 1946. Mr Robsion’s defeat 
there is an indication of how very transient was the apparent 
Republican sweep in Kentucky in 1956, when two Republi- 
can Senators were elected. 
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Mr. Basil Smallpeice. B.O.A.0, 


Sir Arthur Morse 
British Travel & Holidays Association 
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Sir Henry Ross. Scotch Whisky Association 













P ee ; Sir William Rootes. Rootes Group 
Sir Reginald Verdon Smith 


Bristol Aeroplane Company 





TO EXPORT SALES 


TIME 


TIME’s advertising pages forma unique passport to export sales; valid for a 
120 countries around the world; permitting the entry of your company’s ; Babs abst) 
Sales messages on a truly international scale. 


All the men above are eminent in British industry. All agree that inter- 
national advertising plays a vital part in any export sales programme. 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1 





ATLANTIC EDITION - PACIFIC EDITION - LATIN AMERICAN EDITION - CANADIAN EDITION - U.S. EDITION 
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THERMOTANK IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Now they can give of their best 
at an Iraqi wireless station 


WORKERS can now enjoy ideal surroundings for comfort and 
efficiency where outside conditions of heat and humidity would 
make energetic activity almost intclerable. This typifies the 
installations carried out in the Middle East by Thermotank’s 
branch at Basra. These include the Shatt-el-Arab Hotel, the 
head office of the Agricultural and Industrial Bank of Iraq, and 
the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad. 
Thermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 

Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 

BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner S.S. ‘oRCADEs’ to be carried out, 

providing ar installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.Th.U’s per hour. 

UNITED STATES Extensive air-conditioning equipment supplied for 

the State Department Building, Washington. 

AUSTRALIA Installations for hospitals, hotels, schools and an 

electrical research laboratory, and for new 19,000-ton ships. 

SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank installation for the new ten-storey headquarters of the 
_ United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa’s largest office building. 
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ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 
THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 


* International Gold Medallists, 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958 






THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A 
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It would be superficial to attribute the Republican failure 
solely to Little Rock. The principal trouble has been the 
sluggishness of “Operation Dixie,” the great drive to 
establish two-party government in the South, which did not 
get launched officially until 1957, five years after the first 
Eisen>ower victory. This was largely because the Republi- 
cans could not make up their minds whether they were 
trying to outflank the Southern Democrats on the left or on 
the right. Since most southern Democrats are conservative, 
it was possible to argue either that they were in the wrong 
party or that their liberal-minded critics were in need of an 
alternative political home. But it was difficult to argue 
both at the same time. 

Governor McKeldin had shown with great success in the 
border state of Maryland and State Senator Dalton with 
some success in Virginia that it was worthwhile for a 
Republican to run as a liberal. But Mr Lee Potter, the 
Virginian member of the Republican National Committee 
who was put in charge of Operation Dixie, was tempera- 
mentally not so inclined. He actually announced publicly 
this year that it was not worth the time and trouble to field 
a Republican against Senator Byrd. His folly was underlined 
when 114,000 Virginians registered a protest vote in favour 
of a woman independent, Dr Wensel. 

Governor McKeldin of Maryland has always been encour- 
aged to run as liberal by the large and organised Negro vote 
in Baltimore. The chances of seeing either effective Republi- 
can candidates in the South or liberals entering contests for 
Democratic nominations there would be enormously 
improved if the Negroes would register to vote in much 
greater numbers than at present, when only 25 per cent 
of those who are eligible do so. This might help even 
conservative Republicans, since the Negro leaders are 
primarily anxious to seize any chance of ending the seniority 
which brings southern Democrats to the chairmanship of 
congressional committees. But the drive to register Negroes 
after last year’s Civil Rights Act made a disappointingly 
slow start, not only because of the obstacles which the state 


laws present but also because of Negro apathy and cynicism. 


Back to Barter 


HE new list of the 26 foreign metals and minerals 

which the United States will accept in return for 
agricultural surpluses was guaranteed a warm welcome from 
their producers, particularly those of lead, zinc and tin. 
The continued inclusion of zinc and lead and the addition 
of tin should help to stabilise their prices and to soften 
somewhat the blow, particularly to Latin America, of the 
quotas imposed on imports of the first two by the United 
States. But the extension of the barter programme—there 
were only 12 minerals on the old list—has few charms for 
agricultural exporters such as Canada, which feel that the 
barter method of disposing of American surpluses cuts more 
deeply than any other into normal commercial sales. Be- 
tween 1954, when the barter programme got into its stride, 
and the middle of 1958, about $923 million worth of sur- 
pluses were bartered for foreign minerals, which then were 
used by government agencies or deposited either in the 
strategic or the “ supplementary ” stockpile. The strategic 
stockpile now accepts only a handful of materials needed 
to round out America’s war reserve ; the other is not so 
limited and cushions domestic producers’ products. 
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In the spring of 1957, however, the Department of Agri- 

culture concluded that barter sales were displacing exports 
which would have been paid for in cash and imposed such 
severe restrictions 
that barter operations 
fell, in the year which 
ended last June, to a 
quarter of what they 
had been. Since then 
there has been some 
recovery, but in 
~ August, when Con- 
NON- 
GOVERNMENT gress extended the 
surplus disposal law 
to the end of 1959, it 
transferred to the 
President the power 
to name the minerals 
which would be accepted ; while the new list was being 
drawn up, barter ceased altogether, an ironic result of 
congressional enthusiasm for the scheme. 

Officials say that while barter will increase, it probably 
will never return to its earlier levels. Undisclosed limits 
have been placed on the quantities of minerals which will 
be accepted, to avoid stimulating new production ; tin for 
barter must not come from the quotas assigned to producing 
countries under the tin agreement ; and an elaborate classi- 
fication of countries is supposed to help the Department of 
Agriculture make certain that normal exports do not suffer. 
The Canadians remain to be convinced. 


§ Billion TOTAL AGRICULTURAL 


EXPORTS 


SARTER SALES 
(©: +-GRANTS 


FOREIGN 7 
-CURRENCY — 
SALES 


(Year endin 
June 30th, 


i957 1958 


Polluted Channels 


HE allocation of lucrative television channels, which 
‘ao rise to charges of corruption earlier in the year, 
has sparked off both a further round of personal accusation 
and of slapdash political investigation and an unexpectedly 
tough intervention from the Attorney General. The Com- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight—which, in the course of 
looking into the way independent commissions regulate 
important sections of the American economy, lifted the 
scalp of Mr Sherman Adams—has heard charges that a 
former chairman of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Mr McConnaughey, set a five-year legal retainer as 
the price of his decisive vote in the award of a television 
station in Pittsburgh. But although the committee’s investi- 
gators had arranged maximum publicity for the charges 
ir. advance, they turned out to amount to no more than 
the usual third-hand gossip and were denied under oath. 
The investigations of Mr Harris, the committee’s chairman, 
have offended many people’s sense of fair play. But they 
have shown some concrete results. The most significant 
has been the submission to a federal court of a brief signed 
by the Attorney General arguing that any applicant who 
has a claim pending and makes informal approaches to any 
commissioner should be disqualified forthwith. This would 
require a radical change in Washington’s habits. 

A report to the Senate from a group of experts raises 
doubts, however, about the need for the whole artificial 
apparatus of a “trial” between rival competitors for tele- 
vision stations. Its abolition would certainly lead to a gain 
in honesty. Plans for running stations are often so very 
much alike that, although the decision is supposed to go 
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according to a list of high-sounding and often incompatible 
criteria, the issue may turn on which offers the better 
lavatories or, since there is a provision that station owners 
must be of good character, which applicant’s lawyers can 
more effectively blacken the names of their client’s rivals. 
After such a struggle, with no holds barred, the two lead- 
ing competitors often enough, as in the Pittsburgh case 
involving Mr McConnaughey, decide to merge and pay 
off the remaining applicants with substantial “ contributions 
to their costs.” 

If the channels were not scarce none of this farce would 
be needed. The report shows that if there was general 
use of ultra-high frequency there could be a much greater 
range of choice. The FCC is accused in caustic terms of an 
“abdication of responsibility ” for failing to consider any 
such radical changes that would upset vested interests in 
the television industry. But politicians on the two standing 
committees on interstate commerce, one of which is headed 
by Mr Harris, are generally considered to be every bit as 
much to blame as the commissioners for allowing themselves 
10 become the auxiliaries, rather than the scourges, of the 
big network companies. 


Good Causes for Gambling 


NEW YORK 


EN the voters of New York City went to the polling 
\X) booths on November 4th they had to take a stand 
on a lively local issue: whether to grant “bingo” legal 
respectability. As a simple game of chance, only Nevada 
allows bingo to be played on an open commercial basis. 
But nine other states give the game immunity from 
the prohibitions against gambling when it is played 
to raise funds for worthy causes. And elsewhere, the 
police usually take an indulgent view providing the game is 
in honest hands. A year ago New York State joined the 
ranks of those which allow bingo to be played for charity, 
but it left the individual communities free to decide, by 
referendum, whether to lift their local bans. New York 
City has come out two to one for bingo, and many other 
localities in the state have voted in its favour. 

Up to now the position of bingo in New York State has 
been ambiguous. In 1952 the Court of Appeals ruled that 
it was permissible providing it was part of an evening’s 
entertainment for which a single entrance fee was charged 
—an interpretation which has forced bingo addicts to 
endure intermittent sessions of recorded music. Under the 
new state law, charitable and non-profit-making groups may 
hold bingo games ; they must, however, pay $10 a time 
for a licence, make full financial returns, limit their binges 
to six times a month, and comply with other detailed 
regulations. New Jersey introduced similar legislation in 
1954. Last year its Legalised Games of Chance Control 
Commission granted over 22,000 licences, of which nearly 
half went to church organisations. Bingo earned net 
profits of nearly $4.5 million for its sponsors out of gross 
takings of $18.5 million. 

While the essential elements of the game have provided 
amusement and diversion for centuries, bingo was named 
and introduced as a modern parlour game in 1929 by a 
toy manufacturer, Mr Edwin Lowe. Each player has a-card 
with 25 numbers between 1 and 75 arranged in a square, 
and the first to get five in a row as the numbers are called 
out cries “ bingo.” The fund-raising potentialities of the 
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game were soon realised and, as the nation’s economy 
sagged, bingo boomed ; by 1934 it was estimated that there 
were 10,000 public games a week. Believing that publicity 
was more valuable than exclusive rights, its promoter 
allowed other manufacturers to use the name, and today 
he shares the market with some twenty competitors. To 
keep the bingo parlours fed with cards—each card can be 
used only once and an evening’s play may involve 30 or 
35 games—requires a major printing operation ; one firm 
claims an output of a billion cards a year. 

Some § million Americans, it is estimated, play bingo 
each week. The average player is female, over forty and 
usually operates six or more cards concurrently. The 
enthusiasm which can drive her round a weekly circuit 
of charitable functions is undaunted by the statistical 
odds against victory and the sizeable share of the proceeds 
which supports Roman Catholic schools, volunteeer fire 
departments, ex-servicemen’s programmes and a host of 
special charities. 

The use of bingo for these philanthropic ends has, how- 
ever, precipitated an angry religious controversy : should 
a society which condemns gambling approve the activity if 
it is carried on under religious or charitable auspices ? The 
Roman Catholic church—partly, perhaps, because of its 
greater need for revenue to support its schools—favours 
bingo as a fund-raiser, while official Protestant and Jewish 
opinion roundly condemns it. The voters, it seems, are not 
censorious of the small-time gambler, providing that the 
pocket money which she so liberally dispenses is put to 
good use and does not find its way into the hands of 
unscrupulous promoters. 

Meanwhile, the city of New York, desperate for additional 
revenue, has started another somewhat similar controversy ; 
it is casting longing, if uncertain eyes, at the possibility of 
legalising and taxing off-track betting. At the race-course 
itself, the states control betting, and they take, for their 
trouble, a substantial percentage of the turnover ; in the 
special case of New York, the city has been allowed to share 
in this bounty. But the practical difficulties to be overcome 
are considerable before the extensive but at present illegal 
business of off-track betting can be taxed. Moreover the 
Protestant churches have voiced their strong disapproval 
of this exploitation of human frailty. |The Mayor has 
appointed a commission to examine the proposal, but 
approval is unlikely to come in time to relieve the next 
budget—f at all. 


SHORTER NOTE 


A special committee under Mr William Draper, former 
head of the American mission at Nato, has been set up to 
advise the President on whether there is merit in criticisms 
that too much military aid is being pumped into under- 
developed countries. The members include Mr John 
McCloy, General Gruenther and Admiral Radford, who 
are becoming standard members for bodies of this sort, 
and President Truman’s Director of the Budget, for the 
sake of bipartisanship. 

The absence of any critical assessment of the claims of the 
military was one of the major weaknesses of the review of 
foreign aid as a whole done for the President by Mr Fairless 
two years ago, and since then a number of congressional 
investigations have suggested that money is being wasted 
and the economies of certain countries distorted by their 
being encouraged to maintain overlarge forces, 
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There used to be a dozen and more horses on 
this farm when I was a youngster, and every one 
had a name beginning with T. Toledo, Tarquin, 
Topsy, Tuscan . . . Iremember themall. Suffolk 
Punches they were mainly, and a team of Clydes- 
dales to haul the heaviest waggons. You wouldn’t 
have found finer anywhere in England. Coats 
sleeked till they shone like marble, manes and tails 
ribboned and braided, brasses swinging and jing- 
ling and flashing in the sun... 

“Now the only T in.the stables stands for 
Tractor, fodder comes in metal drums and the 
old brasses for ever need polishing . . . 

*“Not that ’'d go back, mind you, any more 
than our ancestors, who worked these fields with 
wooden ploughs centuries ago, would have gone 
back to oxen, once the horse collar had been 
invented and given them four times the pulling 
power. You can’t stand still on a farm... 


aldrin 


ALDRIN, DIELDRIN, ENDRIN, D-D AND NEMAGON ARE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 


Brass on the wall 


“Take soil insecticides and fertilisers, now. 
It’s not so long since feeding the potato crop and 
protecting it from wireworm meant two separate 
operations. To-day—well, we halve the labour 
costs by applying the fertiliser and aldrin together 
and no extra machinery is needed. What’s more, 
giving thecrop food and protection at once encour- 
ages more rapid growth, and yields are increased 
ali round. 

**Strange to think that Shell speeds both the 
plough and the crop.” 





Aldrin|fertiliser mixtures may be used on any 
crop throughout the world where there is a soil insect 
problem. Ready-mixed products can be obtained from 
leading fertiliser manufacturers in many countries, 
or the mixing can be done on the farm. Aldrin does 
not cause caking of the fertiliser and is stable under 
acid or alkaline conditions. 


PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 
WZ 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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To any town thinking 


Mad idea? Not a bit of it. Go mad 


- 
of drinking if you drink it? Nonsense. Not - 
today; not with modern evaporators; 
certainly not with the newly 
S@da water— developed Richardsons Westgarth 
evaporator. This tidy and compact 
piece of plant will distill for you— 
from sea water — anything up to 250 
tons of fresh water every hour. 
And by fresh we mean crystal 
clear, far purer and softer than 
good drinking water supplies. : 
Of course, large sea water ¢ 
evaporators are not, in themselves, 
anything new ; Richardsons ; 
: C 
Westgarth and many other people | 
have been building them for years. t 
But this latest R.W. evaporator c 
is the result of a radically different 
approach in design. It is indeed 
something quite new in its simplicity 
of operation, relatively low first t 
cost, and ability to go on 
delivering full output — without 
having to be shut down for cleaning 
— for months or years on end 
and with almost negligible attention 
and maintenance. Fresh water ' 
from sea water now becomes feasible | 
economically where cost had 


hitherto put it out of court. 





THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of /\ 
THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO.LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
LONDON OFFICE: 58 VICTORia STREET, S.W.1. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Right Turn in France 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


AST Sunday’s poll—the first ballot in the French general 
. election—was a direct sequel to the referendum. In 
September four Frenchmen out of five put their country’s 
destiny in one man’s hands. Less than two months later, 
faced with a more complicated choice, the majority has 
sought to reiterate this vote of confidence in General 
de Gaulle. The opponents of the Gaullist constitution have 
paid the penalty. The communists have suffered their 
biggest electoral setback since the war. The non-communist 
opposition has been swept aside—spectacularly so in the 
defeat of M. Mendés-France and the low poll for M. 
Mitterrand, The success of the neo-Gaullist UNR—the 
other main feature of the vote—springs from the same cause, 
Even without the general’s blessing, the UNR appeared to 
the electorate as the most “ gaullist” of the contending 
parties, 

A country does not change regimes without altering its 
political allegiances. Last Sunday’s poll marks the biggest 
political swing since the period immediately following the 
liberation. The war brought its changes, but since then 
France seemed to remain evenly divided between Left and 
Right, the centre cutting somewhere across the Radical and 
MRP parties. Each election brought important changes on 
each side of the national division without perceptibly 
upsetting the existing balance. But now the pendulum has 
swung to the Right. The big communist losses are not 
compensated by any socialist gains. The UNR wave, while 
it has swallowed poujadist votes, has been accompanied by 
the advance of the orthodox Right. The shift is in fact 
bigger than is apparent in the accompanying table. The 
“centre” is now further to the right than ever. The 
Radicals have crumbled. Mendésism is no longer a real 
force. And among people now placed in the “ centre ” are 
various dissident Radicals, like M. Morice, who in England 
would be considered truer blue than the Suez rebels. 


1958, first poll 1956, January 

Votes Votes 

(’000) % ("000) % 
COINS oi seis cccescean 3,882 18-9 5,533 25-7 
ae Tee 3,167 15-5 3,181 14-8 
Radicals and Centre ........ 2,348 -S 2,876 13-3 
MRP and Christian Democrats 2,379 11-6 2,374 11-0 
COMIN soo 06kitecten 4,093* 19-9 3,086 14-3 
UNR and Gaullists .......... 3,604 17-6 949 4:4 
Extreme Right (including 

FUMIO s dec nidaseciens 670 3-3 2,817 13-1 


, 
* Includes Independants (2-8 million) and various conservatives. 


The communists have lost some 1.5 million votes, or 
about a quarter of their record poll in 1956. They did not 
stage the recovery that some commentators expected, and 
the electoral law certainly did not favour them, Having 
thriven on proportional representation, the communists are 
doomed to failure—through their “ splendid isolation ” and 





lack of local personalities—in a system of small, single- 
member constituencies. Some of their followers drew the 
moral and stayed at home (the communists were probably 
the chief victims of abstentions, which were higher than in 
any postwar election). A few seized this chance to express 
their exact opinion and voted for splinter socialist groups. 
Others, whether from reluctance to waste their vote or 
through a change of heart, turned directly to the socialist 
with a chance (in Marseilles, and in the Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais departments). But the socialists are not the only 
beneficiaries. | The communist poll always contained a 
“ poujadist ” fringe of people who were “ against” the 
regime and voted for its strongest opponents. The Gaullist 
Rally used to pick up these votes. The UNR has taken them 
over now, particularly in the big towns and seaports. 

Communist losses are general but uneven. They are 
biggest in the east, the south and in central France. They 
are relatively small in the traditional strongholds where 
communist leaders seemed to have a chance of victory (a few 
constituencies in the Paris red belt, a couple in the Nord, 
Le Havre, and so on). While hoping for a turn of the 
tide, the communist leadership may seek the consolation 
that the party still represents nearly one Frenchman in five 
and is supported by more voters than any other. But it 
will have only a handful of deputies. 


M SOUSTELLE’S UNR has polled not quite as many votes 
e as the communists but is almost sure to have the 
biggest group in the new chamber. It has inherited the 
votes of the poujadists, the nationalist component of 
M. Mendés-France’s former following, and the habitual 
anti-republicans. Now that it has the wind in its sails, it 
should mop up more orthodox conservative votes in the 
second ballot and recover the full strength of the Gaullist 
Rally in 1951. The success of the UNR is not so much the 
victory of new men. Gaullist deputies past and present 
(like M, Palewski and M. Chaban-Delmas) have done well, 
not only such newcomers as Colonels Thomazo and 
Bourgoin and M, Delbecque. The public thought that it 
discerned the old gaullist merchandise under the new, 
unofficial, label. The so-called “ left-wing gaullists” did 
not share in the triumph. 

The UNR leaders refuse to be classified as men of the 
Right. Theirs is certainly not an orthodox conservative 
party, yet it enjoys the following, and bears many of the 
hallmarks, of the authoritarian Right. The other claim, 


that it is “ the party of government,” sounds more plausible 
now that—unlike 1951—General de Gaulle is in power. 


Between the defeated communist giant and the rising neo- 
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gaullist one, the other contenders can be described briefly. 
The official conservatives—MM. Pinay’s and Duchet’s 
Indépendants—have polled slightly less than in 1956. But 
if the various conservatives without the label are added, 
the party gets nearly a fifth of the poll. While somewhat 
alarmed by the success of their gaullist allies, the 
Indépendants can expect to be the second biggest parlia- 
mentary group. The MRP did surprisingly well to hold its 
vote, but the new electoral law has altered its geographic 
distribution. It is now concentrated in its strongholds in 
the traditionally conservative areas of eastern France. The 
party, which set out originally to be both Roman Catholic 
and progressive, cannot remain unaffected by this shift. 

The Radicals have almost disappeared from the political 
stage. They had already been weakened by splits. Now 
the Mendésists share their champion’s eclipse, while the 
leaders in the South-West (like MM. Baylet and Bourgés- 
Maunoury) are also ousted because of their hostility to the 
gaullist constitution. As for that new anti-gaullist alliance, 
the Union des Forces Démocratiques, it has been knocked 
out before it really entered the ring. Finally, M. Mollet’s 
socialists maintain their strength. They lost a few votes, 
but increased their share of the total poll. On the other 
hand, the maintenance of communist candidatures in the 
second ballot does not foreshadow as many socialist deputies 
as had once been expected. M. Mollet may find few 
followers if he becomes leader of what he has promised will 
be a “ constructive opposition.” 

France’s swing to the Right may be accentuated in the 
second ballot by the working of an electoral law handi- 
capping the divided Left. (Party bargains between polls are 
discussed on page 771). The neo-gaullist UNR, reinforced 
by some 70 recruits from Algeria, will emerge as by far 
the biggest group in the first chamber of the new regime. 
Together with its conservative allies, it should have an 
absolute majority. Logically, this new majority should 
immediately unfurl the banners of “ French Algeria.” It 
is a measure of the pace of change in the French political 
scene that many liberals in Paris, who not so long ago were 
deploring the new constitution because it enlarged the 
president’s powers unduly at the expense of the powers of 
parliament, are now discovering a faith in enlightened 
absolutism: their hopes are turning to General de Gaulle 
to save them from a chambre introuvable. 


Mr Menzies’ Runaway Win 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


© one is more surprised at the election result than 
N the members of the government themselves. They 
had expected to win, but to lose their marginal seats. The 
public opinion poll immediately before the election was 
even more favourable to the Australian Labour party 
(ALP) than the earlier poll mentioned in The Economist 
of November 15th, showing that those intending to vote 
for the ALP had caught up those for the Liberal-Country 
party coalition. But the final result (which is not declared 
at the time of writing) will give the government coalition 
a majority of between 30 and 32 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (which has 124 members), a gain of between 
two and four seats. The coalition has also won control of 
the Senate, where in the past three years it had been 
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dependent on three dissident Labour senators for its 
majority. 

The post-mortem is now in full swing. The Labour party 
attributes its defeat to communist smears, aided at the 
crucial moment by an open letter from the ninety-three- 
year-old Archbishop of Melbourne. This letter was an 
attempt to counter the influence of Cardinal Gilroy of 
Sydney, who a few days earlier had pointed out to his flock 
that they could vote for any party they liked other than 
the communists—a statement that was seized on with 
delight by the ALP publicity men and used on an election 
poster. Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne issued a 
rejoinder, pointing out that in fact all communists would 
wish the ALP to win. 

Did this final shot of the warring prelates affect the 
result ? Probably not. The election seems to have resolved 
itself into a choice between the two political leaders. The 
result has been widely interpreted as a personal triumph for 
Mr Menzies ; and so it was, for there is no belittling his 
achievement in winning his fifth consecutive election with 
a bigger majority than before. But even more than a 
triumph for Mr Menzies, the result is a defeat for Dr Evatt 
—a vote of no confidence. 


HIS is not because the nation believes that Dr Evatt is 
7 a communist in disguise. No doubt most of those who 
voted for Mr Menzies realised that the communist bogey 
had been magnified for the election. True, they do not 
like “ unity tickets ” in trade union elections—that is, how- 
to-vote handouts in which ALP men appear side by side 
with communists and so help them into office. But they 
know that Dr Evatt consistently, and his federal executive 
recently, have condemned this practice ; and even though 
it has not stopped, they cannot regard it as evidence that 
Dr Evatt has communist affiliations, 

The distrust of Dr Evatt is of a more general kind. 
People have got to know him fairly well through the tele- 
vision sets that many have bought in the past three years, 
and they seem to feel that he does not improve on 
acquaintance. The least sophisticated viewer may fee] that 
his speeches are dull and his delivery dreary, while the 
more sophisticated may judge him unreliable and unpre- 
dictable, a man of unsure judgment. Mr Menzies has helped 
to put this into words for them from a hundred platforms: 
the man who has got his own party into such a mess is 
not a man to run Australia. There is no doubt that Dr 
Evatt is now Labour’s chief liability. Yet he is unlikely 
to be deposed. Apart from the tradition of loyalty to the 
leader, any such move would come from the Right, and 
the left-wing federal executive would resist it. Some 
Labour supporters will fervently hope that he will resign ; 
but if he did, is there a successor who could win national 
confidence ? The deputy leader, Mr Arthur Calwell (a 
Roman Catholic) is cosy rather than commanding, and 
suspect to both Left and Right as a man who will trim 
his opinions to the prevailing wind. Mr Eddie Ward is too 
far to the Left. Mr Percy Clarey might fill the bill. But no 
obvious leader is in sight. 

With this consideration to reinforce his personal ambi- 
tion, Dr Evatt may stay on. Yet it is now less possible 
than ever it was that the dissidents will be united under 
his leadership; he would, therefore, be leading them 
towards another certain defeat. In face of that prospect 
a further split in the Labour party some time in the next 
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three years seems likely, and the Democratic-Labour party 
may yet realise its ambition of forming the nucleus of a 
party slightly to the left of centre. In a nation of property 
owners, well paid and thoroughly bourgeois, that is the sort 
of party that could eventually sweep Mr Menzies from 
power. 


Gatt Marks Time 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


HE thirteenth session of the General Agreement on 

Tariffs and Trade, having opened with what seemed a 
promising attack on the agricultural protection issue, has 
ended in stalemate. After seven weeks of talks, it has been 
decided to mark time. Soon after the departure of the 
ministers, who in the first few days took as their Leitmotiv 
the Haberler report (discussed in The Economist of October 
24th), it became apparent that textbook truths do not pre- 
vail against interests. 

The Americans, armed with domestic legislation under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which permits them 
to lower tariffs up to 20 per cent, wished to make the most 
of this weapon and suggested a new round of tariff negoti- 
ations. Some countries with relatively low tariffs which are 
having export difficulties because of quota restrictions (such 
as Australia and New Zealand) refused to engage in another 
tariff round unless it was coupled with discussion of agri- 
cultural protectionism ; the underdeveloped countries, too, 
would not hear of lower tariffs unless something else was 
done to help their exports. A committee which was sup- 
posed to discuss the practical implementation of the 
Haberler report in the end gave birth to nothing more 
exciting than three more committees, each dealing with one 
of the problems discussed in the report. 

The Germans had hoped that the general discussion of 
agricultural problems would allow them to deflect the attack 
on their own restrictive agricultural import policies ; and 
their delegation stuck to the theme that Gatt rules are 
incompatible with the economic requirements of some 
countries. West Germany’s refusal to liberalise the 16 per 
cent of imports which come under its farm marketing laws 
and its desire to keep some remaining industrial restric- 
tions led to hard words but little action. The Indian chair- 
man of the conference, Mr Jha, showed great moral courage 
in attacking the German policy at a moment when 
the Indians are trying to enlist the help of Bonn with their 
industrialisation programme. The German delegation was 
certainly taken by surprise by the vehemence of the Indian’s 
plea and his implication that trade came before aid. Pro- 
tection-minded Indian industries are very critical of India’s 
continued association with Gatt, and Mr Jha has found 
it difficult to defend the principles of multilateralism at home 
when Germany is ignoring them so openly. To west 
Germany’s surprise, the United States turned out to be 
one of its strongest critics. The leader of the German 
delegation made a hurried trip to Bonn and consulted 
Dr Erhard ; but no concessions could be wrung from the 
Germans. The conference had to be satisfied with express- 
ing strong criticism of the German attitude and the estab- 
lishment of a joint consulting group which will meet in 
Geneva early next year. 

Against this background the Swiss achievement in quietly 
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slipping into Gatt as an “ associate member,” with Switzer- 
land’s extreme agricultural protectionism wholly left aside 
from the conditions of membership, was a masterpiece of 
commercial diplomacy. Without any concessions on their 
part the Swiss have manceuvred themselves into an advan- 
tageous position for tariff negotiations with the common 
market countries. 

The Rome Treaty no longer seems a lump in Gatt’s throat 
threatening to choke it ; the difficulty is getting rid of the 
feeling of indigestion. Questions of law and debates about 
the compatibility of the Rome Treaty with the General 
Agreement have been left aside, and the contracting parties 
have now turned to “ specific and practical problems.” This 
does not mean that the Six have in any way succeeded in 
appeasing their critics. The danger that the treaty will 
divert trade instead of creating it remains as serious as ever. 
The Six maintain that nothing can be discussed until ill- 
effects are actually proved, while other countries have strong 
views about preventive measures. One Commonwealth 
delegate rightly pointed out that once damage had mate- 
rialised in terms of trade figures it might be beyond remedy, 
because a new pattern and new channels of trade might 
have been created by then. But the Six are evidently 
determined to avoid the issue. It is therefore not surprising 
that the discussions on particular commodities which will 
be affected by the new preferences for French overseas 
territories (tea, sugar, coffee, bananas, tobacco and cocoa), 
which started in Brussels some time ago, are making slow 
progress. This session, in view of the continuing division 
of opinion, could do no more than decide to continue to 
make use of Gatt’s consultation procedure to deal with 
specific practical problems. 

The three main problems of this conference—the 
Haberler report, the German import question and the 
Treaty of Rome—have thus been channelled into consulta- 
tion and working party groups. It is to be expected that 
the constant pressure exerted on countries will show some 
results. This slow process, which exhausts the patience of 
some observers, is to be preferred to spectacular failures. 
It is certainly the intention of the men in Geneva who seek 
to guide the policy of Gatt not to make it a rigid body 
interpreting its own laws but a flexible organisation that 
tries to instil an outward-looking trading spirit. If this past 
conference cannot boast any practical steps forward, it also 
showed no signs of sliding back. It marked time, in a 
period when international trade relations are being reshaped. 


Fanfani Under Fire 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE conflict between Signor Fanfani and his critics on 

the right, left and centre of the Christian Democrat 
party—some of them members of his cabinet—has become 
so envenomed that the prime minister is becoming increas- 
ingly uncertain of his party’s support. The government 
coalition of Christian and Social Democrats, which musters 
barely 295 votes of its own in the Chamber—three short of 
a majority—is in danger of falling under stray fire from 
Christian Democrat francs-tireurs. Although the party’s 
national council, at which grievances were aired very freely 
last week, unanimously recommended the deputies to 
remain loyal until matters can be thrashed out at the party 
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conference next April, guerrilla warfare has in fact broken 
out in Parliament. At least a score of Christian Democrat 
deputies have helped the opposition to quash the govern- 
ment’s decree-law putting a special tax on gas-propelled 
motor cars, Those of the culprits who can be identified 
are to be reprimanded, but this will not stop them doing it 
again when the government asks parliament to ratify a 
decree-law to continue the “ Suez ” tax on petrol. 

Signor Fanfani, who is party secretary as well as prime 
minister, is faced with the unpleasant choice of withdrawing 
these taxes, already imposed by decree, or asking for a vote 
of confidence. If he does the first he will lose face ; if the 
second, he will risk defeat. The Republican party, which 
gave this government its support (in the form of the “ bene- 
volent abstention” of the seven Republican deputies) at 
the outset, has just decided not to back Fanfani on general 
principles any more, but only as it thinks fit. 

A government crisis is in the air. The name of Signor 
Tambroni, minister of the interior, is already being sug- 
gested as the possible leader of a “ monochrome ” interim 
government pending the Christian Democrat conference. 
President Gronchi is keeping in the background with unac- 
customed self-restraint, though he is known to be worried 
by the turn things are taking in the Christian Democrat 
camp. The clash between Signor Fanfani and his opponents 
is something more than a mere conflict of factions and per- 
sonalities ; it brings the party’s unity and the whole future 
of the Christian Democrat regime in question. Signor 
Fanfani is accused on all sides of misusing his powers as 
party secretary to instal a party bureaucracy subservient to 
himself—an oppressive and officious machine, his critics 
complain, which is gradually ousting men with ideas and 
personal standing from every position of influence. In Sicily 
the cord snapped because the party machine came into con- 
flict with local privileges. The Sicilians, who have been 
expelled from the party, but who control the regional gov- 
ernment, are forming a movement of their own and there 
are signs that the rift may spread to the mainland. The 
once disbanded group of Christian Socialists is reappearing, 
and has sent representatives to Palermo to make contact with 
the rebels. Whatever may happen to his government, Signor 
Fanfani will spend the winter in a struggle with the 
Christian Democrat “notables” for advantage at the 
conference. 


Venezuela’s Next Government 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE chief contestants in Venezuela’s presidential elec- 
iT ies on December 7th will be Dr Romulo Betancourt, 
the leader of Accién Democratica, and Rear-Admiral Wolf- 
gang Larrazabal, who resigned from the presidency of the 
provisional junta in order to contest the elections. Admiral 
Larrazabal is supported by the Union Republicana Demo- 
cratica (URD), a middle-of-the-road group. 

Admiral Larrazabal is popular with the independent 
voter. In less than a year, he has become a national figure 
because of the energy and decision with which he defended 
the country’s newly won freedom against three successive 
military coups. When his fellow officers revolted against 
the provisional government, he did not hesitate to call out 
the trade unions and student organisations to support him. 
This confidence in organisations that have traditionally been 
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cold-shouldered by the military earned him the support— 
moral if not electoral—of a population that otherwise does 
not care much for a man in uniform. 

But this is not enough to win an election. Accién Demo- 
cratica received 872,000 votes in the last free elections, held 
in December 1947, the Christian Democrats (Copei) 
262,000 and the Communists 37,000. With the number of 
registered voters increased to about 3 million, Accién Demo- 
cratica is expected to get about 60 per cent of the votes. 
Copei is putting forward its leader, Sr Rafael Caldera, a 
lawyer with a long political career, who will be backed by 
the extreme right wing. URD will draw votes both from 
the more liberal right wing and the non-committed. The 
socialists have put forward as candidate Dr Rojas Contreras, 
but he has no chance of winning more than 3 or 4 per cent 
of the vote. 


D* ROMULO BETANCOURT has in his favour the fact that he 

is a Civilian in a nation sick of uniformed “ caudillos.” 
He is also an astute politician. Unless a last minute 
manceuvre brings all the parties together in support of a 
new “national unity ” candidate, he appears almost certain 
to win. If he does, he will take over a country that has 
changed vastly during a decade of military rule. Venezuela 
in 1948 produced 70 million metric tons of oil; in 1957 
production was over 145 million metric tons. Electric 
power output has increased from 232,000 kwh in 194§ to 
over 1.5 million kwh in 1958. Cement production has gone 
up to twelve times the 1945 figure. But industrial produc- 
tion has been extremely irregular in its growth ; impres- 
sive statistical gains have been scored 4 la Russe but abso- 
lute levels are unimpressive. And agricultural production, 
although heavily subsidised by the government, has not 
even kept pace with increased demand. The only industries 
that have really flourished are those directly connected with 
the vast public works programme sponsored by the dictator- 
ship. 

Agriculture and industry—after nine years of enormous 
government spending—are still the two big problems of the 
Venezuelan economy. “Sowing the oil” has been the 
economic policy of successive regimes since the war. This 
means re-investing the oil revenues so that, when the oil 
reserves are depleted, the country will have a solid industrial 
basis on which to build its future prosperity. Unfortunately, 
it has been too much interpreted in practice as covering 
the country with concrete. A public works programme that 
would have shamed a Pharaoh went ahead at an increasing 
pace while industry and agriculture received only patchy 
benefits. Yet, while the workers’ flats built since 1945 are 
the admiration of the fortunate families that occupy them, 
the housing shortage remains acute. The flight from the 
countryside to the towns has proceeded unchecked and 
unmitigated by any parallel industrial growth. The cities 
are encircled by rings of wretched shanty-towns. 

Venezuela has only about six and a half million inhabit- 
ants. It has the highest national product per head in Latin 
America, but at least half its population live in abject 
poverty. Whichever government takes over now, a flow of 
wealth without precedent in the history of the continent will 
have to be channelled into agriculture and industry ; a reas- 
onable social security and income re-distribution policy will 
have to be implemented—and the armed forces will have 
to be kept happy about the conduct of affairs. 


The first two parts of this programme will be easy com- 
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EXPANDING ROOM {“ ONLY 


The companies in the GKN Group are concerned with 
steel from start to finish; they know steel from A. to Z. 
There is practically nothing in steel that the GK N 
companies here and overseas do not—or cannot—make. 
Take but one GKN Company, Sankey of Wellington. 
Sankeys are specialists in large scale pressing, welding, 
precision machining and assembly work of all kinds— 
separately or together. They make more steel vehicle 
wheels than anyone else in Europe; they make a large 
proportion of Britain’s chassis frames ; they manufacture 


tank transporters, Sankey-Sheldon office furniture, and 
washing machines by the thousand. One of their latest 
enterprises is a range of automatic vending machines to 
dispense hot and cold foods and drinks. Only a short 
while ago, the Sankey output of wheels was 12,000 a 
day. Now it is 15,000. Such expansion is typical of 
Sankey and typical of the GKN group as a whole. To 
anyone who knows where he is going and wants to get 
there quickly, there is no limit to the expanding room 


that GKN can offer. 
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pared with the last. The Venezuelan army has always had 
a say in politics—even when Bolivar was alive, Venezuela 
was described as a “ cattle-filled army barracks ” and today, 
in spite of oil, the atmosphere of a barracks is still there. 
There are important pressure groups, including the army 
officers themselves, which are always prepared to see com- 
munism in any attempt to curtail the easy flow of funds into 
military hands. Each of the three army revolts against the 
provisional regime claimed to be directed against com- 
munism. This is in accordance with tradition ; and it will 
tend to bring the army into conflict with Accién Demo- 
cratica again if Dr Betancourt returns to power. 


British Trade with Germany 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


OR several sound reasons the British Government is 
F taking fresh pains to promote Anglo-German trade. 
Whatever the final pattern the European market may take, 
Germany is likely to be one of Britain’s most rewarding 
customers, and Britain of Germany’s. There is nothing 
fundamentally new in this ; but the unnatural interruptions 
of two wars have obscured the full possibilities of trade 
between the two countries. In 1913, when most of the 
world was virtually a free trade area, Britain and Germany 
were each other’s best customer. Britain’s share of the 
German market was then 8.1 per cent, Germany’s of the 
British market 11.6 per cent. Today these figures stand 
at 4 per cent and 
3 per cent respec- 
tively. Had Britain 
now as big a share of 
the German market 
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the third quarter of 
1958 is representa- 
tive—has recovered 
to a level of £130 
million annually. This year British exports to western 
Germany have been increasing steadily while those to the 
other major European countries have declined. Particularly 
notable is the fourfold increase since 1953 in the amount of 
manufactured goods sold by Britain to Germany. (Total 
sales of goods of all kinds slightly more than doubled during 
the same period). But the gains are by no means in one 
direction only. Western Germany has sold more to Britain 
(£91.4 million) so far this year than Britain has sold to 
Germany (£83.2 million). The two economies can be 
complementary, instead of injuriously competitive, if their 
relationship is intelligently conducted. With this in mind 
the British Ambassador announced at Frankfurt on Wednes- 
day evening some new measures for fostering mutual trade. 

At the invitation of the government and the Federation 
of British Industries, a German retail trade mission is 
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coming to England this weekend to-see what several 
branches of industry have to offer the German market. Most 
of the twelve visitors are senior representatives of such big 
all-purpose stores as Kaufhof, Kaufhalle, Horten, Hertie, 
and Karstadt, whose crowded premises are a familiar feature 
of most big towns, and whose annual turnover is together 
in the neighbourhood of £450 million a year. Before talking 
things over with various trade associations, the Germans 
are to have a look at Harrods. Later they will visit textile 
centres in Lancashire and Yorkshire. They are not coming 
to buy on the spot ; but they may order later. 

While the Germans are in England, and after their return, 
half-page advertisements are to be published in a number 
of leading German newspapers calling German manufac- 
turers’ attention to useful openings on the British market, 
and giving the addresses of local British consular commer- 
cial officers who can provide further information and help. 
A television programme is being prepared to help convince 
the British public in general and the commercial world in 
particular of the importance of developing Anglo-German 
trade. In December the commercial officers of the nine 
British consulates in west Germany are coming to Bonn 
to exchange reports and ideas and to plan further moves. 

It will probably surprise many people to hear that the 
Board of Trade is encouraging the British toy and machine- 
tool industries, in particular, to have a go at the German 
market. The economics minister at the British Embassy 
in Bonn is engaged in writing personally to some 300 toy 
and machine-tool manufacturers in Britain, pointing out 
to them the fair prospects that exist of doing business in 
Germany so long as they set about it the right way. There 
are approximately eleven million children under 15 in 
western Germany today, and to humour them the army of 
home-made toys is being increasingly reinforced by foreign 
contingents. Britain’s share of western Germany’s total toy 
turnover is still less than one per cent, and, it is believed, 
could be considerably enlarged. 

Machine tools are apparently an even brighter trade 
prospect. The German metal-working industry offers one 
of the largest single markets in the world. In 1957 it was 
worth some £90 million ; and it is expected to grow further 
under the stimulus of European integration. The import 
of all machine tools into western Germany is liberalised ; 
licences are not demanded, and, with one or two exceptions, 
no customs duty is imposed. So far British manufacturers 
have made scarcely any impression on this promising 
market. They are being urged to study it not only with 
the object of turning a quick penny, but also to prepare 
themselves for the German competition that is to be ex- 


pected if and when British tariffs on machine tools come to 
be abolished. 


Political Pincers in Ceylon 


FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 


HE removal of the ban on political meetings was like 
T taking the cork off a bottle of pop. Politicians of all 
kinds—except the still proscribed Tamil Federal party— 
rushed into a frenzy of speechmaking. Their audiences 
were encouragingly large, and the spate of activity con- 
tinues. Three months’ enforced silence alone does not 
account for the current excitement. The imposing of emer- 
gency rule and the action taken under it by the police and 
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the army under it also created discontents which now 
enliven political activity. There are, too, the still unsolved 
communal issues which led to the outburst of Sinhalese- 
Tamil conflict in May. 

The right-wing United National party, now led by Mr 
Dudley Senanayake, is at last recovering from the stunning 
effects of its electoral defeat of April, 1956. The incon- 
veniences and irritations of the emergency have been grist 
for its mill. It is also receiving more active support from 
people whose interests have been encroached on by some 
of the Bandaranaike government’s radical reforms, and from 
those who fear such encroachments in the future. The 
desire, especially among the middle classes, for stability and 
discipline, law and order, and less labour unrest also works 
to its advantage. 

Mr Senanayake now cockily forecasts a general election 
early next year, two years ahead of the constitutional date. 
The UNP is not laying emphasis on a constructive pro- 
gramme: it is concentrating on attacking the government— 
for what it has done and not done. Mr Senanayake is also 
trying to create the impression that his party is not against 
socialism. He says it will not denationalise the bus services 
(which were formerly owned by some of its key supporters) 
and the port of Colombo, but would instead give more 
benefits to the workers there. 


HE UNP is making less noise on the language issue. 

Instead, it criticises the government’s failure to check 
growing unemployment, to run the port efficiently, to meet 
public demands for a bribery commission, to bring down 
living costs and to foster respect for law and order. Does 
its muted tone on the language issue reveal a realisation 
that this issue has outlived its usefulness as an electoral 
rallying-cry ? Certainly little headway has been made by 
doctrinaire partisans of Sinhalese like Mr Sam Bandaranaike, 
the premier’s cousin, who broke with the government party 
on the language issue. The UNP, however, particularly 
needs to increase its appeal to the middle class, and an 
attempt to beat the linguistic tom-toms could easily 
prejudice this. 

The government’s economic failures are the main talking 
point for the (Trotskyite) Lanka Sama Samaj party, led by 
Dr N. M. Perera. The LSSP has discarded the “ responsive 
co-operation” which it extended to Mr Bandaranaike’s 
government in 1956. Its confident new slogan is “ For an 
LSSP government.” It is also making play with alleged 
corruption in high places. Dr Perera has suggested that 
Pakistan’s fate may overtake Ceylon if corruption goes 
unchecked. 

The orthodox Communist party is too small to present 
any danger at the moment. It does not seem to know 
exactly what to do. It is asking the government not to 
let “reaction” raise its head again. It may believe that 
the UNP is really gaining ground, or it may simply be 
reluctant to concede gains to its Marxist rival, the LSSP. 
The Trotskyites certainly benefited from the Communists’ 
debacle in the trade union field early this year. 

The government is without doubt feeling the effects of 
the assault from both right and left, and this, its sup- 
porters hope,- will prod it into more effective action. Mr 
Bandaranaike is naturally determined not to be talked into 
an early election in an uncertain climate. His hope is that 
between now and 1961 the government will be able to 
show enough results to ensure a second victory at the polls. 
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This is not going to be easy. Will trade weather be more 
favourable than it has been during the last two years ? 
Will organised labour, a good part of which is under unpre- 
dictable or opposition control, create fresh difficulties ? 
Will the political differences within the government coalition 
become even more embarrassing ? Will public suspicion 
of corruption prove too damaging ? And will a few more 
defections from Mr Bandaranaike’s parliamentary party 
upset the present balance ? Last week he managed to 
obtain a vote of confidence, but only against a background 
of conflicting and unsubstantiated allegations about abortive 
plots to seize power, a background that suggests little confi- 
dence in the government either among the public or even 
among ministers themselves. 


Open for Business 


ORTH AFRICA’S uncertain political future has not pre- 
N vented the French government from taking a step to 
encourage foreign investment in Sahara oil. A decree 
governing permits for exploration and concessions for pro- 
duction of oil in the Sahara is about to be published. While 
it has been based on French laws already in existence con- 
cerning exploration for, and exploitation of, mineral 
resources, it takes into account the conditions under which 
companies have to operate in the desert region. The aim 
of the decree is to give every incentive to the investment 
of foreign capital, without compromising the state’s right 
to control its natural resources. 

The French have wisely decided to make the law as simple 
as possible. It conforms to the established principle of 
fifty-fifty profit-sharing between the companies and the 
government. After a 12} per cent flat royalty has been paid 
on the crude oil produced, the difference will be made up 
by income taxes, as it is in the oil-producing countries of 
the Middle East. 

At a time when the Arab governments are said to be 
seeking a way through the fifty-fifty barrier to more profits, 
the French have been careful not to upset the principle by 
demariding more and running the risk of frightening the 
companies away. There are to be no bonuses, and no com- 
petitive bidding by the companies for the permits or the 
concessions. The government is to use its discretion in 
granting permits or concessions ; but the principle of first 
come, first served is expected to be the rule. Companies 
operating in the Sahara must be French juridical entities, 
but foreign participations of 50 per cent will be allowed as 
a matter of policy, though this is not set out in the decree. 
Rights for the export of crude oil are guaranteed, but the 
franc zone is to have priority. 

The French hope that production in the Sahara will reach 
20 million tons by 1963. This amount would save them 
some $300 million a year in hard currencies. France will, 
however, continue to import the heavier grades of Middle 
East oil that are better for industrial use than the light oil 
of the Sahara. 

Perhaps the most attractive part of the French law is its 
guarantee of the 50-50 profit-sharing principle for fifty 
years to those companies which are successful in the Sahara. 
No government in the Middle East is now willing to offer 
these terms in such clear language. The French government 
has done its part. It is left to the companies to consider 
whether the future of North Africa is as politically and 
commercially hopeful as the French offer is inviting. 
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modern transport is still 
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Setting up in Australia? 


You have thousands of informative 
friends there already when you use... 


... the Bank of New South Wales. This, the largest 
commercial bank ‘down under’, has well over 1,000 
branches all over Australia and New Zealand, at 
all of which specially trained staff provides the 
most friendly and efficient banking services. The 
many experienced branch managers and other 
senior officials are able to provide up-to-date and Ey eo 
authoritative information regarding local trading == 


conditions for all manner of business activities. pa 
a ®>. 
sy xS Pe The potential value of such a friendly and 
® efficient service is obvious. Its full value is 
f known only to those who already have 


enjoyed it. The Bank has many leaflets and 


° f New South Wales 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
HEAD OFFICE: Sydney, Australia. 
0 (Incorporated in Australia with limited liability) 
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booklets available, including a useful and com- 
prehensive survey —‘‘Establishing a Business 
in Australia’’. As a first step, may we send 
you a copy? 
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SPECIALIST DEPARTMENTS 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
POSTE RESTANTE 
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A Do you still have your dividends sent to you direct, or do 
you save yourself time and trouble, stamps and stationery, 
by arranging for them to be paid to your Bank? It’s simply 

matter a matter of signing a form and, if you do this, there is less 
risk of their going astray. They will be credited to your 
account sooner, as your statement will shew, and the Bank 


oft form will hold at your disposal the material required for your 


Income Tax Return. 


FOR HELP ON EVERY ASPECT OF BANKING, 
AND FOR THE UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION YOU 
NEED, APPLY TO ANY BRANCH OF— 
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AST week the Bank of England took a calculated 
L risk ; it made a further reduction in Bank rate, 
despite the wavering of domestic confidence in 
the gilt-edged market, and mindful of the reaction 
that might occur abroad. The authorities evidently 
judged that the pound had built up sufficient 
strength in the past year to help it through the coming 
months, when seasonal forces in any case favour 
sterling, and that this further modest move to stimu- 
late the economy was therefore safe. Whether this 
bold decision was wise must be left to future hind- 
sight: the authorities are in a better position than 
outsiders to judge the measure of domestic and external 
confidence in sterling. What is quite certain is that 
the continuation of the present policy of lifting the 
economy from recession is still conditional on the 
ehaviour of sterling. The Bank has made no secret 
of its readiness to raise Bank rate on any warning 
signs from abroad—though reversing engines while 
unemployment was still relatively high and the Govern- 
ment was preparing for an election might not be easy. 
Sterling’s recovery since the crisis measures of Sep- 
tember, 1957, is unprecedented through the postwar 
period. In the year to end-October, the central gold and 
dollar reserves rose by $1,081 million (this excludes the 
$250 million drawn from the Export-Import Bank in 
October last year) ; figures published this week show 
that in the year to end-September, total overseas 
balances in sterling fell by £107 million. Foreign resi- 
dents have added almost that amount to their sterling 
holdings, with the improvement in confidence, but 
these accretions by foreigners have been more than 
offset by the heavy drawings made by sterling countries, 
to meet their wider current deficits. 

Three major elements can be identified in this double 
achievement of higher external assets and lower external 
liabilities. First, Britain’s current surplus has reached 
record heights, mainly because imports have stopped 


WORLD 


Assessment for Sterling 


rising in volume and have become Io per cent cheaper 
in price. Secondly—and this should certainly not be 
underestimated—the high interest rates maintained in 
London in relation to those in overseas centres have 
attracted foreign funds. Thirdly, this attraction has 
been given special force by the dramatic reassessment 
this year of the standing of the major currencies. This 
year’s suspect currency has been the United States 
dollar, and because sterling has been trusted it has 
captured the biggest single share of the $2 billion of 
gold lost by the United States. 

The factors that reassured foreign holders of sterling 
were the same as those that reassured domestic 
holders of gilt-edged—in essence, confidence in the 
purchasing power of the pound. Moreover, the doubts 
that began to be shown in the gilt-edged market in the 
second half of October did not spread to the foreign 
exchanges ; if they had, Bank rate might not have 
come down. But the reduction itself has been followed 
by some weakening, though so far probably not a bigger 
one than the authorities were expecting, and apprehen- 
sion about Berlin as well as Bank rate may have played 
its part. The spot rate on New York has fallen from 
around $2.80; to $2.80; ; an initial decline against 
Continental currencies has been mainly reversed. 
But the apprehensions of the gilt-edged market are not 
at an end: the gains on Thursday and Friday 
were followed by a relapse early this week, the 
more unwelcome because it took place side by side 
with the knock-down of equities in Wall Street and 
London. Immediately, gilt-edged ought to be steadied 
by the relative firmness of sterling ; perhaps domestic 
investors may decide that they have been premature 
in talking themselves into an inflation scare. But there 
are grounds for the doubts, if not yet for the scare, and 
if they persisted they would spread overseas and could 
become serious. Sterling is bound to feel some impact 
next year from the passing of the abnormally favourable 
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conditions in Britain’s trading account ; and London’s 
power to attract foreign funds has been reduced by the 
narrowing of the interest differential. The authorities 
are presumably allowing for these stresses, and they 


THE STERLING BALANCES 


(£ million) 


Of which: 
OEEC All 
Countries | Countries 


Overseas Non- 
End of Sterling Sterling Dollar 
periods Area Countries Area 


2,917 568 50 199 3,485 
2,925 569 50 205 3,494 
2,790 583* 30 276* 3,373 
2,700 570 35 260 3,270 


2,629 613 42 279 3,242 
2,624 647 44 306 3,271 
2,580 686 39 350 3,266 


September . 
December.. 
1958 :— 


September . 


* Rise reflects German central bank’s 1957 deposit of £68 mn.; its 
deposit for purchases of arms is reflected in the figure for September, 1958. 


should be manageable—as long as confidence is not 
impaired. 

The expected reduction in Britain’s record current 
surplus, because the terms of trade are no longer 
improving and because of the delayed impact of lower 
commodity prices on British exports, may be accom- 
panied by increased commitments on investment 
account. Britain this year could not invoke another 
postponement of service on the postwar dollar loans, 
due on December 31st ; and discussions are due with 
the International Monetary Fund on the repayment of 
the $561 million drawn during the Suez crisis. Draw- 
ings by sterling countries on their London balances 
may tail off, in countries such as India and New 
Zealand because there is little left to draw; but the 
British Government is making direct loans to Common- 
wealth governments easier, and has already promised 
substantial aid for India. 


oT all the omens in the commercial account are 
N unfavourable to sterling. The fall in exports is 
expected to be largely to sterling countries, and may 
thus involve little loss of exchange. Correspondingly, 
the Commonwealth loans, unlike drawings on sterling 
balances, are restricted to purchases from Britain. At 
the same time, there is no immediate reason to fear an 
abrupt diminution in the flow of dollar capital to the 
overseas sterling area, which has been so helpful in 
cushioning the impact on the London reserves of the 
fall in these countries’ exports. Finally, commodity 
prices next year ought to be rather higher, and while 
this may curb Britain’s surplus it should help the 
central reserves. 

So far as can be seen, then—and no one pretends 
that is far—Britain is unlikely to have as much over 
from its trading and investment transactions for 
improving the reserves as it had in the exceptional 
conditions of the past year, but the margin should not 
disappear altogether. What of foreign money? Esti- 
mates of its magnitude now range rather high in some 
quarters of the City; the figure of £200 million or 
even more is mentioned, but other responsible quarters 
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put it nearer {100 million—the amount by which non- 
sterling countries increased their London balances in 
the year to end-September. The inflow certainly 
quickened in the month or so before the cut in Bank 
rate. 

Not all the recorded increase represents commercial 
balances. The German central bank, for example, has 
begun to build up another deposit at the Bank of 
England (which has still not reached the agreed amount). 
Nor have all the transfers on commercial account had 
an impact on the gold reserves or the balance with 
the European Payments Union: many have been 
matched by sales of sterling forward, and’ banks 
supplying this cover have in turn covered themselves 
by purchases of spot dollars or European currencies. 
Still, a fair portion of the transfers to London have 
been left uncovered ; although margins on forward 
exchange have narrowed, they have not quite kept 
pace with the narrowing of the interest differential, 
and the cost of exchange cover has recently fully offset 
the margin in favour of London. 

These uncovered funds are obviously the most 
vulnerable. Some withdrawals have been reported in 
the money market this week, but they do not appear to 
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have been significant. The Treasury bill rate fell by 
only 4 per cent following the cut in Bank rate, and 
the bill rate in New York actually fell by a little more. 
London’s differential is no longer big enough to exert 
a strong pull in its own right; but while it remains, 
London still has the advantage over other centres, given 
an equal factor of confidence. The signs up to now 
are that the pound is still trusted ; and meanwhile, the 
men of Zurich, their eyes on Berlin, are having second 
thoughts about whether Germany really is the safest 
place for their money. One striking aspect of the whole 
experience of 1958, indeed, is that, when confidence 
in Britain’s domestic policy is strong, sterling’s relative 
status is not always and necessarily affected adversely 
by an international political crisis. 
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Looking at Britain, the biggest fear of international 
operators is undoubtedly a political one. Their fear 
that Labour might win the next election could become 
an increasing embarrassment to the Treasury, and to 
the Labour Party, as the time of the election draws 
near. One can object that this is a most unfortunate 
intrusion on the principle of alternation and continuity 
of government, as well as a curse on sterling. Yet the 
fears of foreign holders of sterling know no party ; and 
if the intentions of the Labour Party are misunderstood, 
it is open to Opposition leaders to put foreign opinion 
right. 

This special uncertainty may grow or diminish with 
the movements of the Gallup poll and the bearing of 
Labour leaders. Leaving it out of account, it remains 
true that sterling could now be affected by speculative 
movements, But that is true of any bull position, just 
as it is true that the moment of greatest technical 
strength is at the height of the bear attack. Sterling’s 


The next few weeks may be decisive for the 
motor industry and its booming trade 


trade is slack from September onwards until with 

the end of March the prospect of spring encourages 
the public to think more kindly of the joys of motoring. 
For ten years after the war that pattern was overlaid 
by a pent-up demand at home which remained vigorous 
throughout the winter and by exports to the Southern 
hemisphere for the Antipodean summer. The year 
1956 was a sombre one for the industry, and in the 
two winter quarters of 1956-57, there were five consecu- 
tive months in which output of cars ran at an average 
of less than 12,000 a week, or about half capacity ; few 
of the manufacturers, if any, could then have earned 
a net operating profit. In 1957, with booming demand 
at home and abroad, the 
last quarter’s output 
reached an all-time record 


T the classic seasonal pattern of the motor industry, 
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Selling Cars This Winter 


PROFITABILITY RATES IN THE MOTOR 


recent recovery owes comparatively little to purely 
speculative movements ; there have been no serious 
rumours, as in past years, of a lifting of the official 
ceiling on the sterling rate. Money has come to 
London to earn more interest, and former short posi- 
tions in sterling maintained by hundreds of firms have 
been closed because they no longer fear depreciation. 
All this could be reversed (though the scope for 
speculation has been curbed a little by the maintenance 
of the 1957 restrictions on refinance credits and over- 
drafts to non-residents). While sterling remains free 
and strong, it must be especially vulnerable to over- 
seas confidence, at least until still more has been done 
to pay off the sterling balances. So far, overseas confi- 
dence has not been basically weakened, and there is 
nothing to suggest that, if it were weakened by fears 
of inflation, this could not be remedied by the same 
measures that would be needed to restore domestic 
confidence in the stability of the pound. 


five manufacturers and two of their principal suppliers 
over recent years shows that if the car manufacturer is 
a pauper on sales of 50 per cent of capacity, he is a 
prince of money makers when his trade is good. 

The accounts that the British Motor Corporation, 
Rootes, Standard and Rover, together with Joseph 
Lucas and S. Smith & Sons, have published this week 
cover a period of seasonally uninterrupted boom ; they 
compare in financial terms with the 1956-57 years of 
recession followed by partial recovery. Profits are corre- 
spondingly higher, and dividends more generous: 
several of the companies have paid special interim 
dividends allocated to 1958-59 so as to increase their 
distributions and save profits tax. The BMC group has 
put £64 million into a dividend equalisation reserve, 
which Sir Leonard Lord commends to shareholders as 
“a bulwark against fluctuations in earnings.” There are 
more specific notes of caution in some of these chair- 
men’s remarks about pros- 
pects for sales, particularly 











of more than 250,000 ; but 
even that was beaten in 
each of the first two 
quarters of this year, and— 
allowing for holidays—just 
about maintained in the 
third quarter. Such sales 
have a remarkable effect on 
profits, as the accounts of 
several leading car makers 
have shown this week. 
The table of “rates of 
profitability” of the big 
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These figures show operating profits, after depreciation but 
excluding any extraneous new operating items, expressed as a 
percentage of net investment in operations, i.e., fixed assets (at 
depreciated book figures), plus stock and debtors, etc., less trade 
creditors, etc. 





Year 

ending 1954 195 1956 1957 1958 Average 
oe ERE CC CEOE July 31 47-6 42-9 19-2 13-0 33-6 29-5 
PONG ciscceeees Dec. 31 63:2 49:7 19-1 34-5 eae 38-1 
WOOO si cccecs July 31 27-3 20-6 8-3 —1-3 9-4 H-O 
Standard .cccce Aug. 31 35-5 52-3 5-1 6:0 16-4 17-0 
Vauxhall..... s Dec. 31 79-7 51-0 15:2 —1-4 we 19-9 
ere July 31 56-4 41-9 35-1 32:5 20-8 34-1 
SG: Gs te cee July 31 31-2 22-4 7-5 20-9 21-1 22-1 
ROD ncscceces july 31 30-6 26-2 15:5 17:3 19-7 21-2 
ENG cecwnes 47-9 38-9 16-3 13-5 23-4 25-1 





abroad, next year (as there 
were in Ford’s comments 
on its last half-yearly 
figures). Mr Waring of 
Lucas was more cautious 
than most of the actual 
manufacturers about their 
continued success—though 
it goes with an extra de- 
pendence—in the Ameri- 
can market. Output of 
commercial vehicles, again, 
has not matched the boom 
in car sales, and tractors, 
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which recovered in 1957 after a minor recession in 
1956, have stayed only level. About half of Standard’s 
output consists of Massey-Harris-Ferguson tractors. 
Lord Tedder comments upon the recently chequered 
relationship between the two companies : — 

I have had a number of useful and friendly talks with 
Col. W. E. Phillips, Chairman of Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Ltd., and some of his colleagues which have led me to 
believe that we can look forward to working in harmony 
in our joint interests. 

That is indeed welcome news. Nevertheless, Standard 
is clearly anxious to strengthen its motor manufacturing 
side ; and Lord Tedder says that “‘ these developments 
will in due course require new capital in a form yet to 
be decided.” 

These results, and current rates of output, are 
impressive ; but the current prices of motor shares 
are geared to equally confident expectations about 
motor production next year. If one assumes anything 
significantly less than a continuance of these boom 
rates of total sales, which would imply even better 
sales at home, motor shares might turn out to be over- 
valued. And there are some elements in the immediate 
prospects for sales that could mean a slackening early 
next year—barring further political stimulants. 

The next few weeks will show the pattern of sales 
to be expected this winter. Up to the end of October, 
output showed little hesitation. For the ten months to 
the end of October, total car production totalled 
877,254 units, against 685,995 in the corresponding 
period of 1957, and exports for the same period were 
414,089 cars (248,562 in 1957). So there were 463,165 
cars available for the home market, or to add to dealers’ 
supplies, or to increase export sales, against 337,433 
in 1957. In 1957, home registrations up to the end 
of October were 358,448 ; this was 20,000 more than 
the unexported production, implying a reduction of 
about that volume, between. January 1st and November 
Ist, in dealers’ stocks. This year, new registrations up 
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to the end of August were 100,000 up on 1957 ; but 
with an increase of 125,000 in the unexported balance 
for the first ten months, and home sales for September 
and October which can hardly have exceeded the boom- 
ing figures for September and October of last year 
(76,000) by as much as 5,000, there seems to have been 
a balance of at least 20,000 more cars in the dealers’ 
pipe-line. 


O instead of a probable reduction of 20,000 in 
dealers’ stocks in the first 10 months of 1957, it 
seems likely that at the beginning of this November 
they were at the same level as at January rst last, or 


OUTPUT OF FOUR MAJOR MOTOR MANUFACTURERS 


Cars and 


Commercial Vehicles: BMC* Ford Vauxhall Standard TOTAL 
1957-58 :— 


August-October .. 108,399 76,531 15,310 286,654 
November-January 132,527 94,225 19,808 344,320 
February-April.... 136,071 92,571 22,606 357,561 
May-July 127,715 90,791 19,082 355,503 
1957-58, year toJuly 504,712 354,118 77,006 1,344,038 


Current daily rate of 
output :-— 


Cars and commercial 


1,475 800 
Tractors \ 2,000 187 


* Includes tractors. 


even rather higher. Such a build-up is normal in the 
winter months, to cushion the fall in home sales and 
to keep seasonal cuts in output as low as possible. But 
if at this early stage of the winter dealers’ stocks are 
already as big as they were at the end of last year, the 
trade may be reluctant—or indeed financially unable— 
to take additional cars into stock and pay for them on 
the nail, unless they are convinced that home sales are 
going to remain buoyant. The general impression 
seems to be that for the last two or three months at 
least until hire purchase was freed, home sales of new 
cars had been tapering off. Much depends upon what 


MOTOR PROFITS AND SHARES 


(£’000’s) 


BMC Rootes 
July 31, uly 31, 
195 


J 
Years to 1957 1958 1957 


Gross Profit 24,845 824 
Depreciation i 3,853 1,164 


11,755, | Cr. 160 


Net Profit 9,236 Dr. 250 
Ordinary dividend ; 2,288 115 


Retained profit 6,860 Dr. 389 


Gross fixed assets z 69,328 18,205 
Net fixed assets : 36,327 11,764 
Net current assets 44,224 8,604 
Stocks : 41,585 16,969 
Liquid assets ; 26,180 1,052 
Bank loans ee oo. 620 
Reserves i 29,367 6,289 

: 31,840 5,000 


5,177 614 


Ordinary dividends (per cent) .... 17'ot 4 
Current price 12/5'4 
Yield (per cent) 7-03 


6/1", 
5-22 


Standard Joseph Lucas S. Smith 


August 31, 
1 


July 31, August 2, 
1957 | 1958 


958§ 1957 958 1957 
3,066 4,717 7,924 9,179 3,612 


3,484 
1 7 2,189 2,392 2,302 2,305 765 


458 1,321 4,228 5,099 1,570 


420 1,004 1,668 2,242 1,255 
319 541 543 543 332 
Dr. 39 314 983 1,552 860 


19,988 22,400 19,861 22,846 9,273 
12,037 13,026 11,864 13,453 5,388 
1,510 3,228 23,159 24,754 8,149 
8,834 11,000 15,407 17,948 6,197 
749 3,687 3,944 5,731 1,915 
262 37 ase ese 85 
4,255 4,948 16,730 19,391 7,436 
6,928 7,842 12,570 12,570 2,891 


707 1,516 2,180 1,898 1,195 
12 7'4* 10t 


7/9 41/3 
7-74 4°85 


* Plus tax-free payment of 1'4 per cent. t Assumed dividends. § Including Mulliners. 
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has happened ‘since hire purchase on cars was freed at 
the end of October. So far, there seems to have been 
a sharp rise in contracts on used cars, but only a slight 
increase in hire purchase sales of new cars. If manufac- 
turers are to keep up their production at anything like 
present levels, the extra stimulus of the freeing of hire 
purchase will be the crucial factor. 

But unless that stimulus is remarkable, it will not be 
long before the familiar discussion about the merits of 
a reduction in purchase tax begins all over again. 
If anything like a general expectation were to develop 
that purchase tax on cars might be either abolished, or 
substantially reduced, something like a buyers’ strike 
could well arrive early in the New Year. In December, 
January and February of 1957-58, new registrations in 
this country totalled 110,000. It would take less than an 
extreme reaction to the possibility of a reduction in 
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purchase tax to cut this figure in half. Then the motor 
industry (with exports offering no relief) might find that 
its existing schedules would imply an excess of the 
order of 60,000 or 70,000 cars. Then there would be 
hasty revision of production schedules, in the manufac- 
turers’ own works and those of their suppliers, with 
some short time working and possibly some lay-offs. A 
pre-budget announcement that there was to be no 
reduction of purchase tax could achieve its maximum 
impact only if it committed the Government irrevocably 
for months. They would probably prefer to keep a free 
hand. But they might be virtually forced to reduce or 
abolish the purchase tax on cars in advance of the 
budget. From the long-term point of view, that would 
give the motor car manufacturers great cause for. 
rejoicing. But at the moment they must be watching the 
figures of incoming orders with some care. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKET 


Confidence Unshaken 


ALL STREET and not Bank rate at 4 per cent is the 

most potent influence on the equity market in 
London. That is the only way in which events in Throg- 
morton Street this week can be read. Prices cracked on 
Wall Street on Monday, resulting in the biggest losses in 
a single day since September, 1955. What unsettled the 
American market, the pundits said, was the lack of vigour 
in the recovery of the steel and motor industries and 
President Eisenhower’s reaffirmation of his intention to curb 
government expenditure. What this fall from the year’s 
peak added up to, the dealers said, was a long overdue 
technical correction. Prices put an enormous discount on 
future earnings and dividends and the drop in them, blowing 
off some of the speculative froth, was almost welcomed. 
London, a day later, followed Wall Street down. There 
was no real volume of selling and the steepness of the 


HOW PRICES HAVE MOVED 


Feb. 25, May 28, Nov. 19, Nov. 21, Nov. 26, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Exchequer 3% 60... 96'4 97213) 991, 9973. 9953 
Savings 2'2% °64-67.. 785, 80! ' 16 82', 82!3\4 82!5i¢ 
Brit. Gas 3'2% '69-’71 7934* 81'732 82',4 827, 827, 
Brit. Tran. 3% '78-'88 63' 16 65'4* 65316 66316 66',* 
Funding 3'2% 99-’04. 665, 697, 70516 7116 71316 
Ass. Portland Cement 32/- 37/- 48/6* 47/9* 46/6 
Associated Electrical. 47/- 48/3 57/3 57/3 56/3* 
DN cc siccnoosace 26/6 29/3 43/9 44/9 43/3 
British Petroleum ... 40/334¢ 50/334¢ 55/- 54/- 54/- 
Imperial Chemical... 24/3t 29/4'2¢ = 35/4!2 35/7'4 35/3 
Imperial Tobacco.... 37/6 43/3 49/3 50/- 48/10'4 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. 37/3 43/1" 52/7'2* 52/10', 51/3 
P & O Deferred..... 22/- 27/3 36/6 36/3 34/9 
Rolls-Royce .......+. ' §2/9 86/10', 100/7',* 102/3 100/7'2 
| ere 73/6 73/- 101/6 101/6 99/- 
Fin. Times Indices : 
Govt. securities ... 80-65 83-02 83-48 84-43 84-24 
Industrial ordinary. 154-4 168-7 212-7 213-4 209-0 
Dow Jones Ind. Index 436:89 460-44 565-97 559-57 549-15 


_ SS 


*Ex dividend. + Prices adjusted for scrip issues. Gilt-edged prices 
shown net of accrued interest. 


decline was exaggerated because this was the last day of 
the account and in a few stocks the jobbers were not willing 
to give some speculators carry-over facilities. 

Dealers on both sides of the Atlantic read the signs the 
same way: that this is still the time to buy equities. And 
so when Wall Street rallied strongly London did too. 
Nevertheless, the early fall was enough to bring the 
Standard and Poor’s industrial index down over the week 
from 56.84 to §§.39 and The Economist indicator down 
from 237.1. to 232.1. The old arguments of increased 
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consumer spending, the easing of credit, and of sustained 
industrial recovery next year were brushed down and sent 
on their way again. There is still money waiting to be 
invested and the creation of new unit trusts must help to 
underpin the industrial market, though this has still to be 
put to the major test of a big rights issue. Sometimes the 
market sounds as if it is whistling to keep its courage up, 
but the fact is that confidence was not really shaken by Wall 
Street this week. 

The reduction in Bank rate, however, did have its effect 
on gilt-edged, acting temporarily at least as a tonic for a 
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liverish market. The rise in the long end of the market was 
checked for no logical reason when the industrial market 
took its banging, but it was resumed on Wednesday and 
again on Thursday, and the Government broker has raised 
the tap price of the 1982-84 Funding stock. At the short 
end the banks still seem to be selling, and this fact could 
incommode a government refinancing operation. But 
the bond market is likely to be strong enough to pass one 
minor test: the offer of the first industrial debenture on a 
5% per cent coupon for many months. Scottish Brewers is 
taking this plunge, with £1 million of 5} per cent stock 
(1979-84) at 993, and these terms were fixed ten days ago, 
before Bank rate came down. 


Small Impact on Money Rates 


N the money market, reactions to the 3 per cent cut in 

Bank rate have been very modest. The Treasury bill 
rate fell by no more than % per cent at the tender on 
Friday of last week, an exceptionally small adjustment to a 
Bank rate change, though exactly the same as that following 
the August cut from § to 43 per cent. At just under 3i% 
per cent, bill rate is around the level that would normally 
be appropriate to 4 per cent Bank rate. That does not mean 
that it may not fall further, at least until the market starts 
talking Bank rate up. The discount houses’ bid last week 
was somewhat uncompetitive, as is reflected in the fall in 
the successful portion of its applications for 91-day bills 
from 68 to 42 per cent. Moreover, despite the fact that 
the banks reduced their minimum call loan rate by % per 
cent rather than the full 3 per cent, so that the average cost 
of the market’s money is down from about 3} per cent to 
2% per cent, running margins on bills at the current rate 
are better than in the recent past, and on bonds they are 
very good indeed. 

The big hire purchase finance houses reduced their rates 
on deposits by the straight $ per cent, to 4 per cent for 
money at three months’ notice and 4} per cent at six 
months’. There has been a wide gap since summer between 
the rates paid by the houses enjoying bank affiliations and 
the rest ; most of the big houses have recently had plentiful 
supplies of money. No formal reduction has been made in 
maximum hire purchase charges recommended by the 
Finance Houses Association, leaving the range at 73-104 
per cent ; but these maximum rates have been under pressure 
lately, and rates charged could fall further. 

In the mortgage market, rates have come down by 4-} 
per cent. Money at seven days’ call is now at 3% per cent ; 
loans from two to five years are 53-53 per cent, five to 
fifteen years around 53 per cent and long-term loans 53-5} 
per cent. Rates charged by the Public Works Loan Board 
are still roughly in line—though the local authorities are 
grieved that the building societies look like getting their 
Government money cheaper. 


BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 


The Right Stride 


HIS week the unit trust movement has taken one stride 
T in the right direction and one step in the wrong. At 
the moment the English banks do not seem to be willing 
to sell units across their counters and it has been left to 
the City houses to launch their own unit trusts. The first 
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of these comes from Philip Hill, Higginson, consisting of 
an offer of 5 million units at 10s. net each in British Share- 
holders Trust. This is an open-ended, flexible trust, and 
if the response is good it may issue more units, for it has 
CIC permission to issue up to £§ million worth. It is a 
cash fund, run on the same lines (but not with the same 
high loading charges) as the American mutual funds: the 
underlying securities will be bought only when the cash is 
received. Philip Hill, Higginson will not be a principal in 
dealing in the underlying securities in front of the creation 
of the units, as it is possible for an appropriation fund to do. 
Nor will it act as a principal in issuing the units ; it will not, 
as it is possible both for cash and appropriation funds to do, 
pass its own cash over to the trustees for the purchase of 
securities and then buy back from these trustees the units 
so created before re-selling them to the public. 

Because it will act as an agent throughout, Philip Hill, 
Higginson will not make any dealing profits (over which 
the Board of Trade has no control). That may explain why 
the loading charge is at the maximum permitted by the 
Board of Trade. The initial management charge is 2 per 
cent plus a commission charge of 1} per cent, and every 
half year the managers can deduct } of one per cent of the 
value of investments to cover administration expenses. 
Where the investor deals directly with the managers, he 
will pay the full 34 per cent charge to them ; this, argue the 
managers, is some compensation for the fact that once the 
units are quoted in the range ros. 1d. to 1§s. they will pay 
outside agents a commission of 1% per cent. 

The fund can be invested in British Government securities 
and a wide range of leading British industrial equities. At 
first, there will be a fair proportion of gilt-edged in the fund, 
but that, it is hoped, will eventually be reduced to give the 
fund more of an equity flavour. The initial yield on the 
fund will be about 4} per cent gross. By law, the managers 
have to be responsible for the choice of investments, but 
Philip Hill, Higginson intends to lean on the advice of an 
independent investment council in investment policy. 


The Wrong Step 


S a means of bringing good management and a spread 
A of investments within the grasp of the small investor, 
the birth of British Shareholders Trust is welcome. Philip 
Hill, Higginson, which hope to adopt aggressive selling 
tactics, do not expect to make much money out of the trust 
as managers. But the arrangements for purchase allow the 
units to be bought for 25 per cent down, the remainder 
being paid off to United Dominion Trust at a cost of 5 per 
cent nominal (equivalent to just over 9 per cent actual). 
There is no requirement in this scheme, as there is in the 
more general plan of Bowmaker, that the units have to be 
held for three months before being sold. In addition, the 
investor can at his own cost insure that if he dies his estate 
is not encumbered with outstanding instalments. To buy 
units for cash is not cheap. To buy them on the instalment 
plan is even more costly: the unit has to appreciate by 
about 73 per cent in value to cover the interest charge alone. 

Such instalment arrangements can only be an inducement 
to the small investor to speculate. The participant is en- 
couraged to take a view on the future course of market 
prices. He need, after all, put down only £5 in cash to 
buy the minimum number of units. If the small man is to 
invest his few pounds he must be urged from the outset 
to invest within his means, not to venture outside them. 
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“Nuclear Fission” by Roy Nockolds 


This is your world 


A bombarding neutron strikes an atom of uranium. The nucleus splits, energy is 
released, and more neutrons shoot off, each capable of splitting another nearby atom. 
This is the chain reaction of nuclear fission. This is a source of unlimited power which 
is beginning to revolutionise the world in which you live. 

Fifty years of scientific research have culminated in one of man’s greatest achieve- 
ments. The story is told in a brilliant 16mm colour film produced by Mullard Limited in 
conjunction with the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids. 

This film—part of Britain’s contribution to a co-production scheme initiated by 
the Western European Union—is available on hire or loan to industrial organisations 


and government and educational establishments. For further information write to 
the address below. 


Mullard Progress in Electronics 


nell 
SAH 


Mullard Ltd, Mullard House,Torrington Place, London,W.C.1 
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A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY COMPUTER 


The Hollerith 1202 has its feet on the ground. It is designed 
as a business computer, with the right speeds, storage, 
and capability for industry and public administration. And 
it is built to an economic price. 

Hollerith computers are tried and tested—and are in gen- 
eral use with many progressive companies and authorities. 

More than anything else, the successful use of a 
computer depends on the organisation behind it. The 
quality of Hollerith preliminary investigations, training 
and after-installation service is without equal. . 

If you want to see how a computer could solve 


your data processing problems, come and 
pick our brains. 


Hollerith t 
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BRITISH EXPORTS 


Decline Slackens 


HE October trade returns suggest that the fall in exports 
- is slowing down, while imports are tending to rise. 
For September and October exports averaged {253.6 
million, only two per cent lower than a year ago ; in the 
May-August period exports were 6} per cent smaller than 
they were a year earlier. Export prices in September and 
October were about two per cent lower than a year ago, so 
the volume of exports showed no decline. The better show- 
ing of the last two months largely resulted from buoyant 
shipments to one market, the United States, to which total 
exports averaged £24.4 million a month, 26 per cent higher 
than a year ago ; this large increase more than offset the fall 
in shipments to Canada, and left total exports to the dollar 
area nearly 13 per cent higher than a year ago, at {50.2 
million. In contrast, total exports to the OEEC area aver- 
aged {69.4 million for the two months and were 43 per 
cent lower than a year ago, while exports to other non- 
sterling countries showed no change. Total exports to the 
sterling area fell by 53 per cent to £114.6 million a month. 

Imports in September-October averaged £319.6 million 
a month, and were only 3} per cent smaller than a year ago, 
whereas between January-August 1957 and 1958 they fell 
by 11 per cent. As import prices in the last two months 
were about five per cent lower than in September-October 
last year the volume of imports increased by about two per 
cent, and mainly reflected larger arrivals of petroleum, 
machinery and other finished manufactures, and of certain 
food items, particularly tea, cereals and feeding-stuffs. 
Imports of industrial materials generally remained low, 
though arrivals of wool, jute, oils and oilseeds in the last 
two months were higher than could have been expected at 
this time of the year, and imports of copper, aluminium and 
newsprint were also up. 


BANK CREDIT 


Making Way for Advances 


HE upsurge in advances that followed the lifting of the 
es credit squeeze this summer was not just a flash in the 
pan ; the November statements of the eleven clearing banks 
show a combined increase in the five week period of just 
over £50 million, making a total increase since mid-August 
of around £140 million. That is a rise of 7 per cent. At 
the same time, the Government has still been able to meet 
much of its needs for finance from small savings and the 
gilt-edged market rather than the banks ; and without a 
rising base of liquid assets, the banks have had to finance 
the increase in their advances by selling gilt-edged. The 
first move was by the National Provincial, selling £10 mil- 
lion in the October period ; in the latest month Barclays 
has sold £25 million and Lloyds £14} million. 

These are substantial amounts. It is not certain that 
all the bonds were unloaded on to the market: some of 
the sales may have gone straight to the authorities. Barclays 
is the bank showing the biggest increase in advances since 
August, of £31 million, of which £14} million was in the 
latest period ; but its sales have left something in hand, its 
liquidity ratio rising from 33.1 to 34.1 per cent. Of the 
Big Five, only the Midland shows a more comfortable ratio 
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(35.4 per cent). Lloyds’ sales have raised its ratio from 
31.2 to 32.0 per cent ; the National Provincial is at 32.7 per 
cent and the Westminster at 32.5 per cent. Some of the 
smaller banks are still more tightly placed—Williams 
Deacon’s and the National Bank are only a fraction above 
the conventional minimum of 30 per cent, while Coutts is 
just below it. If the drain of funds to the Exchequer in the 
tax paying months of the new year is allowed to make its 
full impact on the banks, the gilt-edged market might have 
more to fear—and the banks might even go slow on expand- 
ing their advances. But it would not be inconsistent with 
current monetary policy if the authorities were to ease up 
in their funding, and allow some money to be pumped into 
the market on the maturity of the Conversion 2 per cent 
in mid-January. 

A good portion of the rise in advances has obviously gone 
to personal and professional borrowers: how much will be 
apparent from the quarterly classification due to be pub- 
lished in mid-December. But this will not show separately 
the new personal loans. It is notable that the two banks 
that are not offering this facility have not lagged behind 
in lending: Lloyds showed the second biggest increase in 
advances in the November period, and the National Pro- 
vincial the second biggest increase in the three months since 
August. But a big portion of the new advances must have 
gone to trade and industry: in England, though as a sub- 
sequent note suggests perhaps not in Scotland, the reces- 
sion has not been serious enough to make firms either too 
hesitant to ask for more bank credit or too poor a credit 
risk to be granted it. 


SCOTTISH BANKS 


The Credit Signs 


HE Scottish banks, infuriatingly, have accounting years 
T to different dates, and they do not publish their 
monthly statements. This difficulty, to which the Radcliffe 
committee must surely draw attention, makes it impossible 
to assess credit trends in Scotland ; but the reports of the 
three banks with accounting dates in the autumn give some 
reflection of the bigger fall in business that has occurred 
north of the border. Two of the three banks show reduc- 
tions in their note circulations ; that at the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland is the first for ten years and the governor, 
Lord Saltoun, says it “ probably reflects a reduction in total 
money wages paid in Scotland.” 

The Commercial Bank shows an increase in deposits in 
the year to October 25th of less than £2 million ; but the 
National Bank of Scotland (the subsidiary of Lloyds with 
which the Commercial is to merge) shows an increase of 
£9.0 million, to £106.9 million in the year to November Ist, 
and the British Linen Bank, the subsidiary of Barclays, an 
increase of £4 million to £81.3 million in the year to Sep- 
tember 30th. Much of the increase in deposits reflects 
higher liquid assets. The three Scottish banks do not show 
any appreciable increase in their investment portfolios (those 
of the English banks are appreciably up on the year), and 
only modest increases in advances. Most of these have 
taken place since the lifting of the credit squeeze in July, 
but the Scottish banks appear to be having some difficulty 
in finding suitable customers. 

Both the National Bank of Scotland and British Linen 
show modest increases in profits, following declines in the 
previous year ; and the Commercial Bank of Scotland in 
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its consolidated statement shows an appreciable increase, 
from £495,317 to £543,963. The National is paying a 
special bonus of 14 per cent, and the Commercial Bank is 
raising its final dividend to 73 per cent, making 123 per 
cent for the full year, compared with 11 per cent previously. 
The improvement in its profits, again, is “ in large measure ” 
due to the hire purchase business. Net amounts advanced 
under HP contracts rose from {£13.3 million to £17.6 
million ; the HP subsidiaries’ advances from the Commer- 
cial Bank fell from £2.7 million to £2.4 million, but their 
deposits from the public jumped from £7.4 million to £12.8 
million. To flank Scottish Midland Guaranteed Trust, 
acquired in 1954, the bank formed finance houses in 
Rhodesia and South Africa ; and in the summer it joined 
with Lloyds Bank in a successful bid for the ordinary capital 
of Olds Discount (the banks have just acquired the pre- 
ference capital). 

It is now confirmed that the shares of the two British 
finance houses will be transferred to a holding company in 
which the merged National Commercial Bank and Lloyds 
Bank will have an equal interest ; and since Lloyds will have 
an interest of some 36 per cent in the merged bank, its total 
share in the two finance houses will be 68 per cent (it has 
quite separately a 25 per cent interest in Bowmaker). The 
merger of the two banks is not expected to be through the 
courts before next May or June ; when it happens, it is 
proposed to abolish the honorary positions of governor and 
extraordinary director, and to elect a chairman of the board 
of ordinary directors. Hitherto, chairmanship of the board 
has rotated at quite short intervals among the board, 


IRON AND STEEL 


At the Bottom? 


RODUCTION from British ironfoundries in the third 

quarter of this year was 12 per cent lower than in the 
same months a year before ; it had been about the same as 
1957 in the first quarter and about 6 per cent down in the 
second, This decline seems primarily to be related to the 
falling off in fixed investment ; the ironfounders record that 
demand from the building and engineering industries 
slackened, while the concomitant fall in steel production cut 
its requirements of ingot moulds. But deliveries of iron 
castings to the motor industry were also lower in the third 
quarter—as indeed the Iron and Steel Board’s figures 
recently showed that steel deliveries were. The fall in 
demand for castings no doubt reflected slackness in com- 
mercial vehicle production : these vehicles take a consider- 
ably larger weight of castings than do cars, production of 
which was still booming at the time. Moreover, the motor 
producers have been ordering a good deal more cautiously 
in recent months, and running down their stocks (they 
ordinarily carry fairly large stocks of steel, but not of cast- 
ings). 

There is some talk of a slight and sporadic revival in 
orders for castings since these figures came out ; but little 
of any significant improvement in demand for steel. This 
seems now to have levelled out, though the orderload is 
still shrinking slightly as the steelworks work through their 
orders. Customers’ stocks are being steadily run down: But 
at present it is difficult to foresee from stock figures any 
upturn in demand for steel until perhaps the second quarter 
of next year. Whether the freeing of hire purchase will 
stimulate sales of consumer durables enough to work back 
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through manufacturers’ production to their steel orders 
remains to be seen : for the moment it seems mainly to be 
clearing out retailers’ and producers’ fairly large stocks of 
finished goods, 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Living With 4 Per Cent 


N December 1st the Halifax Building Society is to 
QO reduce its rates to 3 per cent net paid on shares and 
to 53 per cent charged on mortgages. On December 12th, 
the Building Societies Association meets (the Halifax is 
not a member) and with Bank rate down to 4 per cent it 
must decide whether to lower the recommended rates of 33 
per cent net on shares and 6 per cent on mortgages. Mem- 
ber societies will have to ask themselves whether they could 
face a cut of about one-fifth in their margins (which are 
already no more than are needed to reinforce their reserves) 
which would result if their rates were reduced to the Hali- 
fax’s levels ; such a cut will hardly appeal to those societies 
that wish to build up their reserves to qualify for trustee 
status under the Government’s house purchase scheme. 


YIELDS PER CENT 


June March = Jan. Nov. Nov. 
30, 31, . 19, 27, 
1953 1956 1958 1958 1958 
Bank rate 4 5!, e 4', 4 


2'2 per cent Consols 4:1 4-6 5-4 4:9 4-9 
The Economist Ordinary Share 
Indicator eee 5-7 6-4 §-3 5-4 


Savings Certificates ° ° 4-2 4-2 
° ° 7-3 7-3 
Defence Bonds 4', 5 
. ° 5-3 5:7 
Building Societies shares ... 3'2 3'2 


Larger Finance Houses. Deposits 2 8 


6-1 6:1 
4',-5 4-4), 


Figures in italics show effective rates for taxpayer at present standard 
rate of 8s. 6d. where interest paid is free of tax ; interest on defence bonds 
is subject to tax, but the bonus on redemption is tax free, and is allowed 
for in the italicised line. 


But it is not a reduction in margins that really stands in 
the way of a cut in the building societies’ borrowing or 
lending rates ; that will be decided by how much money 
they have available for lending. The societies have 
weathered the competition of rates of interest offered on 
other savings media remarkably well. Many of them can 
expect to be given trustee status, which should bring an 
extra flow of funds their way. Many of them after next 
May will be able to pump out on new mortgages the money 
they will receive from the Government. At the moment 
the net inflow of funds continues to improve. Does this 


FALL IN PLATINUM 


Platinum prices con- 
tinue to fall in face of 
competition from 
Russia. This week both 
UK refiners cut their 
prices by 35s. to £19 10s. 
a troy ounce. 


(€ per troy ounce) 
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can you 
picture yourself 


in, SAY, 9 years’ 
time? 


The men who come to Unilever under our management 
development scheme do not always have a clear picture of what they want 
to do. Provided that this indecision is based on breadth rather than 
woolliness of mind, we welcome it. For we recognise that, as a man grows 
in experience, so his ambitions develop and may change course several times. 
We have the rarely-found facilities to allow for this. In the first place, the 
interests of Unilever are far wider than most people imagine. And, secondly, the 
organisation is made up of over 400 separate companies, no two having 
quite the same personality. This means that each move a man makes will 
aim to bring out whatever talent is in him; not to bend him to fit a particular 
groove or to work in an atmosphere that is unsuited to his personality. 


7 
We have room for both arts men and scientists. In both we look | / nilever 


for the same thing —the ability, however latent at first, to 


develop as managers. In developing, a man will at times feel the need to 
change direction. The diversity of Unilever and 
its own ability to develop will generally satisfy that need. 
If you would like to know more about opportunities in Unilever, 
write to the address below for a copy of “Six Men on Business’. 
Or ask your Appointments Board or Committee, if you are at a university. 
UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 132), UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 


UPR 46-8053-75 
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BY TAYPLANNING — that is by client and consultants 
entrusting their project to Taylor Woodrow right from the 
TA YPLA N start — months of work and worry can be saved. 
Problems can be studied by Taylor Woodrow specialists 


in the light of world-wide experience in new and 


Sa ves time advanced construction techniques. A single, perfectly 


co-ordinated master-plan ensures maximum speed, 


efficiency and economy throughout. Site operations start 
a nd mo n ey sooner, finish sooner. Possession of the new premises 


is taken far earlier ; time and money are saved. 


Call in TAYPLAN service at the inception of your new scheme. 


TAYLOR WOODROW Bz, 


BUILD EVER YWHERE 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
10 PARK STREET + LONDON W.1I + GROSVENOR 8871 
UNITED KINGDOM * CANADA © AFRICA * MIDDLE EAST © BRITISH WEST INDIES © AUSTRALIA @ FiJl 
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not present the opportunity, with Bank rate down again, 
10 demonstrate the movement’s strength by cutting rates ? 
The societies, however, may prefer to wait and to see 
whether 4 per cent Bank rate is hete to stay and whether 
the cash continues to flow in. Above all, they may prefer 
not to act decisively unless the rates on National Savings— 
the societies’ principal competitor for small savings—come 
down. 

A reduction would remove one problem : the Govern- 
ment’s scheme is tied to the Association’s recommended 
rates and if the Halifax continues to lend at rates below this 
Jevel it cannot come into the scheme without making a loss. 
Two other points have recently been made by Sir Bruce 
Wycherley, the managing director of Abbey National. Sir 
Bruce asked, first, why, since trustee status meant that a 
society had “graduated, in security, with honours,” the 
Government has confined this accolade to societies with 
more than £500,000 of assets ? If a society fits the Govern- 
ment’s bill in all other respects, there is, Sir Bruce observes, 
“no especial merit in size.” His second point is that some 
concerns calling themselves building societies may bring 
discredit to the movement : “ It is imperatively not a build- 
ing society’s functions,” Sir Bruce says, “ to act as a finance 
house for a property company, even if it hopes thereby to 
secure the owner-occupier mortgage in the properties with 
which that property company deals.” 


TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND 


Cutting the Preference 


HEN Australia obtained the right two years ago to 
reduce the margin of preference on British goods it 
was inevitable that New Zealand would seek to do the same. 
Its case rested on similar grounds. Since the war the 
benefit to New Zealand of duty-free entry to the British 
market has been tempered by the protection given to British 
farmers, and by subsidised competition from foreign 
suppliers. The value of the specific margins of preference 
granted on some New Zealand products has been eroded 
by inflation, whereas the ad valorem margins that New 
Zealand grants on British goods have kept their value. 
These margins, generally a minimum of 20 per cent, are 
effectively often higher than that ; the margin on motor 
cars, for example, is 35 per cent. Thus the balance of 
advantage of the Ottawa Agreements has moved in Britain’s 
favour, and this is fully recognised in the new trade 
agreement between the two countries announced this week. 
New Zealand continues to enjoy the same rights in the 
British market ; the concessions are on Britain’s side. As 
before, Britain will enjoy minimum margins of preference 
on about 90 per cent of its exports, but the existing 
minimum of 20 per cent can be sharply reduced. On 
essential producer goods, such as iron and steel, which cover 
about 10 per cent of Britain’s exports, the margin falls to 
five percent. On other producer goods, covering about one 
quarter of our exports, the margin falls to 73 per cent. On 
the rest, including the bulk of the textile items, amounting 
to about half of our exports, the margin falls to 10 per 
cent. New Zealand also obtains the right to increase duties 
on British apparel and ready-made clothing, hosiery, rayon 
and silk piece goods, and confectionery ; formerly rayon 
and silk piece goods were guaranteed duty-free, while the 
duties on the rest were restricted to 273 per cent. 
The lowering of British preferences will take some time, 
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and it can be expected that New Zealand will first concen- 
trate on those producer goods not made at home; by bringing 
the most-favoured-nation rate down closer to the British 
rate the cost of these goods would be reduced. Like 
Australia, New Zealand hopes to broaden the opportunities 
for its exporters in other markets by offering concessions on 
the British preference, and it also hopes to conclude some 
bilateral trade deals. This is the rock on which the nego- 
tiations nearly foundered. The British Government was 
rightly apprehensive lest such deals should restrict British 
sales. The New Zealand government now affirms that the 
object of bilateral agremeents “ would not be the diversion 
of existing trade from Britain but the creation of new trade 
by finding outlets for that part of New Zealand’s produc- 
tion which cannot be absorbed at remunerative prices in 
the British market.” 


Housewives’ Choice 


HE decision to increase the import quotas for North 

American cheese was announced on Wednesday, the 
day that Mr C. F. Skinner, the New Zealand Minister of 
Agriculture, arrived here for talks with the British Govern- 
ment on marketing. The announcement cannot have 
brought much joy to Mr Skinner, for it aptly illustrates the 
conflict between the two countries. A helping hand for New 
Zealand is all very well, but it can. be embarrassing when it 
means that the British housewife must pay considerably 
more for butter and cheese. In the middle of May, in 
response to New Zealand’s agitated protests about dumping, 
Britain restricted imports of butter from several countries, 
including traditional suppliers like Sweden and Eire. It was 
estimated that total imports would be cut by 10 per cent, or 
40,000 tons, below the level of 1957. In the event, the 
market has advanced at a pace that ought to be worrying 
British officials. Since the end of May the wholesale price 
of finest New Zealand butter has risen from 206s. to 274s. 
a cwt ; Dutch butter has gone up from 20§s. to 390s. a cwt, 
and Danish butter from 222s. to 355s. a cwt. Mr Skinner 
stated recently that the New Zealand price would have to 
reach 315s. a cwt before it was equivalent to the producers’ 
guaranteed price, which was below the cost of production. 

Cheese prices have also risen sharply, owing mainly to 
a fall in British production and to the drop in imports from 
Australia. The best New Zealand cheese has gone up from 
I5Is. to 291s. a cwt, a price which probably gives the 
producer a profit of about 100s. a cwt over the guaranteed 
price. Though supplies from Australia are now improving, 
New Zealand producers have been slow to switch from 
butter to cheese, and production there is running well below 
last season’s level. The only major source of additional 
supplies is North America, which can now send cheese to 
a value of £2 million in the year ending May 31st, 1959, 
an increase of one-third over the original quota. 

New Zealand is understandably anxious to have not only 
an assured market in Britain, but one that yields profitable 
prices—on its own definition. No doubt it will press for 
the continuance of import restrictions on certain foreign 
butter. But New Zealand seems to pay too little attention 
to the fact that butter has to compete with margarine, and 
consumption of butter in Britain has started to decline. 
Having treated New Zealand generously in the new trade 
agreement, it is to be hoped that in the new talks Britain 
will place the interests of its housewives at least as high 
as those of New Zealand’s farmers. 
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COMPUTER RESEARCH 


Frankensteins of the Fifties 


CIENTISTS from several countries have been meeting 
this week at the National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington to examine the possibility of teaching machines 
to think, This is the next logical development of electronic 
computers. A computer is essentially a vast abacus capable 
of working on complicated scientific calculations or on 
repetitive accounting operations. The conference was 
examining whether a certain amount of routine administra- 
tion and supervision might be mechanised in the same way. 
Machines can be built to deal with words and facts ; these 
are converted into computer-fodder in the form of numerical 
symbols ; then the computer is given a choice between two 
courses of action “Is X true or false? ” which is no more 
difficult than arranging for a computer to decide whether 
to add or subtract. But the design of “ thinking ” machines 
is another question. When they try to discover how the 
human brain copes with a simple function, such as locating 
a book in a library, engineers get no clear answer from either 
the philosophers or the biologists. Indeed, biologists them- 
selves are intensely curious to find out how computers work, 
and many of them attended this week’s conference in the 
hope of gaining a better understanding of the working of 
the brain, which in some ways appears to function like the 
individual counting units in a computer ; much research is 
therefore concentrating on building electric analogues of a 
handful of cells that will respond to chosen stimuli as an 
animal intelligence might respond. Many of the men doing 
this work are qualified psychologists as well as mathema- 
ticians or electronics engineers ; the head of the section of 
the NPL that organised the conference is at home in all 
three disciplines. 


A New Automation? 


6, HINKING ” machines would open up prospects of a 

7 new type of automation. The basic difference 
between commercial computers and these new machines is 
that the former need a detailed set of instructions, the pre- 
paration of which is a skilled and lengthy job. There are 
some operations, such as those that occur in a fractionating 
column or in chemical processes, that are too complex to be 
reduced to a mathematical formula that can be fed into a 
computer. “ Thinking ” machines that could work without 
such a programme would cut out much of this prepara- 
tory work. They would decide a course of action much as 
a human operator does, starting with the end desired and 
evolving the best method of achieving it. In America, it is 
hoped to build machines that can compute programmes for 
other, more simple-minded machines to follow. In this 
country work is being concentrated on machines that will 
“learn” how to control complex process operations by 
making trial-and-error adjustments as they go until the plant 
is brought into equilibrium. The machine will start with 
the knowledge of what this equilibrium should be; the 
rest it will have to learn as it goes by “ remembering ” which 
moves were successful and which threatened to blow up the 
plant. 

Other possibilities discussed and in some cases demon- 
strated at Teddington this week included machines for 
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translating languages ; machines that use the principles of 
the retina of the eye to read a variety of type and perhaps 
even hand-written figures too ; typewriters that work from 
dictation (the machine’ is “taught” a limited vocabulary 
so that it could choose the right word for the context) ; and 
apparatus for finding any given book in a library. One 
French paper put forward the idea of using a computer as 
an aide-memoire for lawyers ; another, also from France, 
suggested that a machine storing data on a large number of 
medical case histories might be a valuable guide to 
diagnosis. 

Years are likely to elapse before these machines emerge 
from the laboratories even as the crudest working proto- 
types, but a quickening effort is being put into their develop- 
ment. A big programme of research into “ learning ” 
machines is being prepared at the National Physical Labora- 
tory involving the construction of a new 6-storey building ; 
on the biological side, the Nuffield Foundation has made a 
grant of £34,000 to University College for the construction 
of an electronic analogue representing 4,000 human brain 
cells—there are such models now but these contain no more 
than 16 to 30 units—and some experts think that the work 
on translating machines being done at Cambridge holds 
more promise than that on similar machines in America. 


METAL MARKET 


Copper Falls Further 


OPPER fell again early this week, and though it rallied 

later to close on Thursday at £228 a ton for cash 
metal, there was a net drop of £11 on the week. There were 
several reasons for the weakness. On one day the market 
absorbed heavy hedge selling; on another the Board of 
Trade announced that it would offer a further 7,500 tons of 
copper from the stockpile for pricing and delivery before 
the middle of January. Like other metals, copper was also 
affected by the break on Wall Street, by the fall in the 
American custom smelters’ price, and by the unexpectedly 
large cut in the Belgian price. But sales eventually dried 
up and buyers came in, taking heart from the recovery on 
Wall Street. 


INDIA 





Britain’s Aid 


RITAIN’S contribution to the international rescue opera- 
B tion for India agreed at Washington in the summer 
will provide £383 million for India’s use before next March. 
Last week it was revealed that some {10 million of 
this aid will be in the form of a further advance payment 
in settlement of India’s excess provision for pensions and 
other compensation for former administrators. Under the 
original agreement, Britain was to make annual instalments 
until 1965, but the proposed prepayment will leave only a 
small sum outstanding. The remainder of Britain’s aid, 
£283 million, is to be extended under the Export Guar- 
antees Act. Discussions on further help to meet the needs 
of 1959-61 are to begin in London around the end of the 
year ; the international creditors have agreed in principle 
to find $600 million. 

India’s existing reserves are still falling. At the end of 
October the sterling balances of the Reserve Bank were 
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From November 28 to December 4 on the IBM stand 
at the Electronic Computer Hxhibition you will be 
able to see the most comprehensive range of IBM 
electronic data processing equipmenteverassembled 
at one exhibition. But please don’t imagine that by 
themselves these machines will solve all your busi- 
ness problems. Essentially we work with business, 
industry and government in the development of 
better management control techniques: the machines 
are simply tools for the job, and that’s how we would 
like you to see the machines on Stand 34 at Olympia: 
as tools for the job. Your job, perhaps. 


For the first time in Britain 


305 RAMAC 


The newest concept in data processing since the electronic computer. 
The heart of the system is an array of spinning magnetic discs able 

to store up to 170,000,000 characters of information. Any record in this vast 
electronic ledger system can be referred to at any time: just type an 
enquiry and the 305 types the answer back. Fresh transactions are posted 
to the system in any sequence, calculations completed, documents printed 
or cards punched, and the file record updated—in one processing step. 


DATA TRANSCEIVERS 
Fast, reliable, and accurate transmission of data is essential toa 
centralized computing installation. With IBM Data Transceivers you can, 
in a few seconds send a punched card from branch to head office, or 

from continent to continent—by telegraph or telephone line or by wireless. 








650 ‘TAPE’ SYSTEM 


This is the most widely used and the most completely proven computer in the world. 
We back that claim with 1,200 installed machines. The 650 on our 

stand is a very powerful system with magnetic tape input/output, but there are 

smaller systems right down to the versatile basic machine. All are fully self-checking. 


421/604 — CALCULATING GROUP 
If you have a computer type of job to do, but insufficient 

volume to justify one of the larger systems, the 421/604 
may well be your answer—and an answer at punched card prices 





IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
101 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON Wi. TELEPHONE: WELbeck 6600 





DATA PROCESSING . ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS - INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS 


been in the past.’ 


Air Marshal Sir Robert Saundby. 


Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, August 1958. 


Wars must be limited not only in space but also in time. 
A strong air component is the best means of ensuring swift, 
effective resolution and winning a decision before the con- 
flict can develop and spread. In such an air component, 
Sir Robert Saundby points out, ‘the ideal would be a fighter 
ground-attack aircraft . .. the maximum possible perfor- 
mance, coupled with the ability to operate from small or 
medium-sized airfields, will be of great importance.’ 


The Folland GNAT fulfils all these conditions. One of the 
fastest aircraft in service, it is far more manoeuvrable than 
the great majority of fighters, has a higher ceiling and a 
remarkable rate of climb and radius of action. It can take 
off in 400 yards and land in 600—and carry a powerful 
armament of rockets or bombs. Moreover, its extreme sim- 
plicity of design makes maintenance easy —even at advanced 
tactical airfields. In reversing the trend to greater size, 
complexity and cost in modern fighter design, the 
Folland GNAT makes an effective fighter and ground-attack 
component a sound economic proposition. 


FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED * HAMBLE + SOUTHAMPTON +: HANTS 


AIR POWER IN LIMITED WAR 


‘Since limited war, so long as we maintain the nuclear 
deterrent, is the only type of war we are likely to be called 
upon to fight, our air power, based on manned military 
aircraft, will be no less important in the future than it has 


THE FOLLAND 
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GROUND-ATTACK LIGHT FIGHTER 










Ordered by the Indian, Finnish and Yugoslav Air Forces 





Two-seater trainer version chosen by the 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
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down to £133 million, compared with £164 million at mid- 
year and £560 million at the beginning of 1956. The rate 
of decline has slackened somewhat from the precipitous 
slide of 1957 ; but the bottom of the barrel is near. Detailed 
figures for the first half of 1958 show a current deficit of 
{£150 million—still very large even though it is rather 
smaller than in either of the half years of 1957. Exports 
were 12 per cent below their level a year before, reflecting 
not only lower prices of some teas and other raw materials 
but also a further drop in exports of cotton textiles—attri- 
buted to competition from China, Russia, Japan and Hong 
Kong in Asian markets. Thanks to the severe restrictive 
quotas, total imports were reduced even more steeply, 
though government imports rose to a new record. The 
fall in imports was mainly from Continental Europe and 
the dollar area rather than from sterling countries—though 
Britain’s exports to India are down about one seventh this 
year. Import quotas are being maintained unchanged in 
total in the current licensing half year, to end-March, 


IRAQ 


Central Bank’s Afterthought 


TUCK into the flyleaf of the annual report of the central 

bank of Iraq for 1957 is a slip which reads: 

The Central Bank of Iraq, while presenting its eighth 
annual report, heralds an era of general economic pros- 
perity, which will be felt before long by the masses of the 
people. This prospect comes as a natural consequence of 
the glorious revolution having put an end to repression of 
thought, made away with desuJtoriness in remedying the 
prevalent ills, and removed the means which benefit one 
section of the community to the exclusion of the others. 

It is not clear whether the insertion is intended as addendum 
or erratum. The report itself, while carefully phrased at 
a number of points, bears no markedly political overtones. 
This would not be the only occasion on which perorations 
on financial matters by leaders of the Iraq revolution have 
been intended more for political than for practical effect. 
There has still been no decision on Iraq’s proclaimed 
intention to leave the sterling area. In London the question 
does not arouse much anxiety. Whatever Iraq’s formal 
currency status, it has large commitments in sterling, to 
British contractors and others, and could not comfortably 
switch to another basis. Iraq has for some years, and with 
encouragement from the Bank of England, been building 
up its own reserves of gold and dollars and of Continental 
currencies. The central bank’s report notes a further move 
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Retail trade was brisker in 
October thanks to easier hire 
purchase for household goods 
and a moderate improvement 
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in this direction in 1957. By the end of September this year, 
the central bank had accumulated a total equivalent to £164 
million in gold, dollars and other non-sterling currencies, 
compared with less than £63 million at end-1955. Mean- 
while, its sterling holdings had fallen to £76 million, 
compared with £983 million in 1955. Politically, Iraq is 
now making much of the switch; but the limit to the 
process is economic. 


ROADS 


Driving on the Motorways 


HE Motorway Code issued by the Ministry of Transport 
this week gives the rules and regulations for driving 
on motorways. It will be distributed in the north west 
before the opening of the Preston by-pass on December 
5th ; and its rulings will be reassessed in the next three 
months as experience is gained on the Preston by-pass. 
Motorways are restricted roads ; they will not be open to 
pedal cyclists, learner drivers, mopeds, invalid carriages, 
animals, slow-moving oversized loads (except by special 
permission) or agricultural vehicles, They are designed for 
fast driving, and will pose many problems not previously 
encountered by British motorists, except in some foreign 
countries. No upper or lower speed limits are being laid 
down at present (except for certain vehicles drawing 
trailers), and the Minister of Transport does not intend to 
impose limits unless a high accident rate forces him to do so. 
Experience in ‘other countries in the matter of speed limits 
has varied : in general, on the Continent, there are neither 
minimum nor maximum limits, although an experimental 
maximum limit of 80 kph (50 mph) has recently been put 
on the Frankfurt-Mannheim autobahn, following a number 
of fatal accidents there, and some very low minima also 
exist in a few places. In America there are maximum speed 
limits on practically all superhighways and turnpike roads, 
which appear to be getting lower every year ; in addition, 
lower limits have been tried in some places. On the Ostend- 
Brussels motorway, perhaps the one most similar to the new 
British roads, there are now no speed limits of any kind. 


FRANCE 


A Free “ Financial” Franc? 


ECENT rumours concerning the future of the franc have 

been too persistent and too inclined to burst into 
print in the most reputable organs of the French press to 
be disregarded. A move is said to be afoot to prepare the 
franc for the new ordeals on January Ist when the first 
tariff and quota instalments have to be paid towards mem- 
bership of the European Economic Community and its 
common market. The most credible of the reports is that 
a “financial franc” is to be created. This would in the 
first place combine the present market for devises titres, 
which is the market through which French residents can 
buy foreign securities (in the equivalent to London’s pre- 
mium dollar market), with the market for capital francs 
through which non-residents can buy French securities. 
Once unified, these two markets would then be freed and 
the rate allowed to fluctuate according to market demand. 
These financial francs, though designed for capital transac- 
tions, might also be made available for certain current 
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purposes and in particular for both inward and outward 
tourist expenditure. 

Beyond this, there are suggestions of a more fundamental 
currency reform as one of the early priorities for the first 
government of the Fifth Republic. The French franc, 
it is sometimes said, has too many noughts to be 
respectable. With two of them taken away a new 
official unit could be established worth 4.2 to the 
dollar, and 11.8 to the pound: it would just about 
look the D-mark, the Swiss franc and the guilder straight 
in the eye. M. Jacques Rueff is said to be advising the 
French Government on this project and, from what is 
known of his views on currency orthodoxy, this strongly 
suggests that gold is likely to play a considerable part in it. 

These rumours have brought modest pressure on the 
franc, especially in the forward market. In the free forward 
markets outside France, the franc has fallen to discounts 
that represent a rate of interest of about 12 per cent per 
annum. The spot rates for the franc, which were at support 
point in relation to D-marks and guilders before the election, 
have this week lifted slightly above this floor. But the 
French EPU balance for November is expected to show a 
considerable deficit. 


OIL AND COAL 


Less Energy Used 


NCREASED consumption of fuel oil by industry in recent 
years has generally not offset the decline in the indus- 
trial use of coal and the net result—expressed in the terms 
of coal—has been a drop in the total demand for the 
two fuels. The figures given in the table do not include 


COAL AND OIL CONSUMPTION BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS 


(Per cent change from previous year) 
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the fuel industries themselves, or the public utilities ; they 
also exclude firms using less than 1,000 tons of coal a 
year. These small undertakings have probably not switched 
so freely from coal to oil as larger concerns, but their total 
fuel usage has probably fallen less. If they were included, 
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total fuel consumption would show a smaller fall than 
the table shows. Even so, total fuel consumption seems 
to have fallen during the past two years more sharply 
than industrial output ; increased fuel efficiency is evidently 
making its mark on demand. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Switzerland has intimated that it does not intend to leave 
the European Payments Union on January 1st. But it 
reserves its right to do so if negotiations for non-discrimina- 
tion within a free trade area break down. 


* * * 


The Roads Campaign Council, 15 Dartmouth Street, 
London, SW1, an organisation composed of automobile 
clubs, transport associations, motor agents’ and motor 
manufacturers’ associations, has announced a competition 
for a long-term plan for development of highways in 
the London area. The deadline for the first stage of the 
competition is April 30, 1959; from the sketch schemes 
submitted at this time not more than six competitors will 
be selected to prepare more detailed plans, from which the 
winning scheme will be selected. Prizes of £2,000, £1,000 
and £500 will be given to competitors submitting the three 
schemes judged the best by the Council’s assessors. 


* * * 


An application to raise the import duty on polythene, 
polyvinyl chloride, polystyrene and polymethyl methacrylate 
from 10 to 333 per cent has failed. British manufacturers 
argued that these polymers were synthetic organic chemicals, 
and thus liable to the key industry duty of 334 per cent. 
A tribunal appointed by the Board of Trade has decided 
that they are not. 


* * * 


Britain’s terms of trade remained unchanged in October. 
The index of import prices was 98, two per cent below 
the average for the basis year, 1954, while export prices 
remained nine per cent above the 1954 average. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 842, 843 and 846 on 


Gilbeys GUS Royal Dutch/Shell 
Allied Bakeries Barclays DCO —_ John Harvey 
Susan Small Needlers British Plaster 
Ind Coope Strong & Co. Joshua Tetley 
Cheltenham Phipps Ushers 

Brewery Brewery Ansells 
Joshua Hoyle W. Butler 

Commercial Bank of Near East 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 844 and 845 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week’s movements reported on page 846 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 847 
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1.S.R.—the International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd.— 
is operating a new plant in the United Kingdom 
of tne greatest economic importance to the Sterling Area. 


1.S.R. is ‘On Stream’ at Hythe near Southampton, 
Full technical data are 


producing ‘INTOL’ Butadiene-Styrene rubber, available on all‘INTOL’ 


: ‘ a rades. I.S.R. offers a 
ending the Sterling Area’s dependence . if 

full advisory service to 
upon outside sources for a manufacturers. 


commodity of growing importance. 


The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 
HYTHE, SOUTHAMPTON 
TELEPHONE — Blackfield 3141 TELEX—47627 caBLeES—IESSAR Southampton 
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If you require advice on these particulars, consult your Bank Manager, Stockbroker, Accountant or Solicitor. 


Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946 ; it 
must be distinctly understood that in giving this consent the Treasury does not take any responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes or for the correctness of 


any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. 


BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 


The Managers invite application for up to 


5,000,000 units at 10s. net per unit. 


The List of Applications will open on 28th November, 1958, and will close at noon on 3rd December, 1958. 


Thereafter units may be purchased at the then current price. 


Managers : 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. 


34, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Investment Council : 


. H. LAWSON, Chartered Accountant (Chairman). 


. R. COLVILLE, N. M. Rothschild & Sons ; Director of Eagle Star Insurance Company Limited, The Rio Tinto Company 


Limited and other companies. 


LTD., 





. M. ROBERTSON, British Investment Trust Limited ; Director of The Royal Bank of Scotland and other companies. 


. E. F. de TRAFFORD, Chairman of Atlas Assurance Company Limited, Philip Hill, Higginson & Co. Limited and other 
companies ; Director of Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited and other companies. 


Trustees : 
Bankers: MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
Solicitors to the Managers: LINKLATERS & PAINES 


PURPOSE OF THE TRUST.—The problem confronting 
most people who are not in close touch with financial 
affairs is how to invest their savings. One of the most 
effective methods of making savings grow and at the same 
time endeavouring to insure against the effects of inflation 
is to make a long term investment in the ordinary shares 
of selected leading British industrial companies. 

The British Shareholders Trust has been formed to 
provide an ideal vehicle for this. Its units represent a cross-section 
of shares in the leading companies in Great Britain. They have 
been selected because of the strength of the companies concerned, 
the skill of their management and the prospects of steady growth 
which they present. They are all British and on their success the 
future of th:s country to a very large extent depends. A holder of 
units will thus be directly participating in the ownership of the 
leading British industrial and commercial enterprises. 


It is dangerous to invest without knowledge. The British 
Shsreholders Trust provides expert management which has direct 
access to the best advice available on the status of British indus- 
trial companies. An investment in British Shareholders Trust is an 
investment in industrial Britain at its best. B.S.T. is a unit trust 
authorised by the Board of Trade and constituted by a Trust 
Deed. The investments will be chosen by the Managers, in con- 
sultation with the Investment Council, consisting of men of high 
standing and of great experience in financial affairs. The life of 
the Trust is for a period of 25 years, but this can be curtailed or 
extended in certain circumstances. 

SPREAD OF INVESTMENTS.—The funds of the Trust 
are to be invested initially in British Government Securities 
and in ordinary shares of some fifty to sixty of the leading British 
industrial companies, chosen from the list set out below. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY 


Auditors : 


LIMITED 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 


Solicitors to the Trustees: COWARD, CHANCE & CO. 


Albright & Wilson Ltd. 

Allied Bakeries’ Ltd 

Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. 

Associated Portland Cement Mfrs. Ltd 

Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 

Beecham Group Lid. 

Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd 

British American Tobacco Co. Ltd 

British Electric Traction Co. Ltd. 

British Motor Corpofation Ltd. 

British Oxyzen Co. Ltd 

British Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

British South Africa Co, 

John Brown & Co. Ltd. 

Canadian Eagle Oil Co. Ltd 

City of London Real Property Co. Ltd. 

J. & P. Coats Lid. 

Courtaulds Ltd. 

John Dickinson & Co. Ltd. 

Distillers Co. Ltd. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 

English Electric Co. Ltd. 

Express Dairy Co. Ltd. 

Ford Motor Co. Ltd. 

Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. 

Great Universal Stores Ltd. 

Guest Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. 

Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. Lid, 

Alfred Herbert Ltd. 

Home & Colonial Stores Ltd. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
& Ireland) Ltd. 


Ind Coope & Allsopp Ltd. 

Lancashire Cotton Corporation Ltd. 

Leyland Motors Ltd. 

Lloyds Bank Ltd 

London County Freehold & Leasehold 
Properties Ltd 

Joseph Lucas Industries Ltd, 

Marks & Spencer Ltd. 

Metal Box Co. Ltd 

Midiand Bank Ltd 

Monsanto Chemicals Ltd. 

Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd. 

P. & O. Steam Navigation Co, 

Pressed Steel Co. Ltd 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd 

Reckitt & Colman Holdings Ltd. 

Albert E, Reed & Co. Ltd. 

E. S. & A. Robinson Ltd. 

Rolls-Royce Ltd 

Shell Transport & Trading Cg. Ltd. 

Steel Co. of Wales Ltd. 

Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd. 

Tate & Lyle Ltd. 

Tube Investments Ltd. 

Turner & Newall Ltd. 

Unilever Ltd. 

United Drapery Stores Ltd. 

United Steel Companies Ltd. 

Vickers Ltd. 

Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 

Watney Mann Ltd. 

Whitbread & Co. Ltd. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. Ltd. 


Power is given by the Trust Deed to invest in a maximum of 
125 investments, which constitute the authorised list and may 
include Trustee Investments, debentures and preference shares. Al! 
these investments will be quoted on a recognised Stock Exchange 


and will be of comparable standing to those already named in the 


initial list. 


- 
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SAFE CUSTODY OF INVESTMENTS.—The Trustees are 
responsible for the safe custody of the investments of the Trust. 
They are consulted by the Managers on the choice of investments 
to be included in the authorised list. 

INCOME.—In respect of his holding a unit holder will 
receive from the Trustees a half-yearly distribution of income. 
The first distribution will be paid on June 21, 1959. It is 
estimated that initially this will be at the rate of approximately 
44 per cent. per annum on his investment less income tax at 
the standard rate. If a unit holder does not pay income tax at 
the full rate he may obtain an appropriate repayment of tax. 

QUOTATION OF UNITS.—Daily prices are quoted by the 
Managers and published in the Press. Actual dealing prices 
(which will include the initial charge referred to below, buying 
expenses and commission to agents) will be calculated by the 
Managers on the day of application to buy or sell units; these 
prices will in normal conditions cover amounts up to 10,000 units. 


HOW ORDINARY STOCKS HAVE RISEN WITH THE COST OF LIVING 


1938 1948 1958 
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Buying Units 


To buy units fill in the Application Form below and 
send it to the Managers. Units may only be bought 
in multiples of 10. 





APPLICATION FORM (CASH) 
PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED, 
34, MoorGcate, Lonpon, E.C.2 


I hereby apply for units of the British 
Shareholders Trust at a price of 10s. per unit in accordance with the 
particulars dated 27th November, 1958, and upon the Terms of the 
Trust Deed therein referred to. 

Units may only be bought in multiples of 10. 

*1 declare that I am not resident outside the Scheduled Territories 
and that I am not acquiring the above mentioned units as the nominee 
of any person(s) resident outside those Territories. 

L enclose the Sum Of £occccccccccccnnssncnenennee Cheques should be made 

payable to ‘** B.S.T.” 
ssicininininin anaes 


SIGNATURE. ...... 


( SURNAME (in full)... 
Please state “Mr., 


To: 


sistas anid 








“Mrs. or Miss. 
Block 
Letters 


CHRISTIAN NAMES (in full).......... 
Please 
ADDRESS 


Application Forms for je joint * holdings will be ieuntia on request. 





(32) 








* If you are unable to make this declaration it should be deleted and the 
application lodged through an Authorised Depositary. 

(NOTE: Authorised Depositaries include Banks, Stockbrokers and 
Solicitors in the United Kingdom. The terms ‘Authorised Depositary’, 
“Scheduled Territories’ and ‘Nominees’ are defined in the Bank of 
England’s Notice E.C. Securities 8, as amended.) 
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If at any time a unit holder wishes to dispose of his units he 
can ask the Managers to buy them from him at a price governed 
by Board of Trade regulations. In fact, the Managers in normal 
conditions will buy units for immediate payment at a price above 
this minimum. Units may only be sold in multiples of 10. 


MANAGEMENT CHARGES.—An initial charge of 2 per 
cent. and a commission charge of 14 per cent. to meet manage- 
ment expenses and commission to agents are included in the 
price of units. Every half year the Managers are entitled to 
deduct from the Trust’s income } per cent. of the value of the 
investments of the Trust to pay the expenses of administration. 


MEETING OF UNIT HOLDERS.—A meeting of unit 
holders may be summoned by the Trustees or the Managers. Also 
10 per cent. or more of the unit holders are entitled to require 
that a meeting be held. 


TRUST DEED.—A copy of the Trust Deed may be inspected 
at the Manager’s Office, or a copy bought for 2s. 6d. The 
Trust Deed contains provisions for its alteration by Supple- 
mental Deed which in some cases will require the approval of 
a meeting of unit holders. 


Dated 27th November, 1958. 





Buying Cie iy Instalments 


The Managers have made arrangements with United 
Dominions Trust Limited for units to be paid for by instalments 
over 12, 18 or 24 months. The Managers have also made 
arrangements through an insurance scheme to pay the instal- 
ments still outstanding if a unit holder dies, whereupon the units 
will become the property of the unit holder’s estate. The 
insurance scheme can, however, only apply to a unit holder 
under the age of 5S. 


To buy units by instalments, fill in the Application Form 
below, where full details of these arrangements are set out. 


APPLICATION FORM (INSTALMENTS) 
PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED, 
34, MoorGate, Lonpon, E.C.2 


I hereby apply foc.............. units of the British 
Shareholders Trust at a price of 10s. ‘per unit in accordance with the 
articulars dated 27th November, 1958, and upon the Terms of the 
rust Deed therein referred to. Units may only be bought in multiples 
of 100, with a minimum of 200 and a maximum of 2,000 units. 

*I declare that I am not resident outside the Scheduled Territories 
and that I am not acquiring the above mentioned units as the nominee 
of any person(s) resident outside those Territories. 

I have NOT reached the age of 55/I am aged 55 or over. 
accordingly.) 
i enclose the sum of £ 


To: 












(Delete 


Cheques should be made 
payable to ‘‘ B.S.T.”’ 











made up as follows :— 
Initial payment (being at least 25% of the total 
cost of the units) 
Insurance fee and Managers’ ‘Tegistration charge— 
10s. for each 100 units (5s. for each 100 units 
if aged 55 or over) P 
I wish to pay the balance of £. - by instalments 
over... .. months (insert 12, 18 or 24) in accordance with the 
terms. ‘outlined below and hereby instruct you in the event of my 
application being accepted to deliver the unit certificates to United 
Dominions Trust Limited. 
iibaiiaieaniialie , 1958. 


Re incan 
SO vciitnteicen 


SURNAME (in /ffill).... 
Please state “Mr., 















































Mrs. or Miss. 
Bleck 
Letters } CHRISTIAN NAMES (int fiill)...ccccccccccsscccsssnesenseesnnee 
Please 
NE sisaeiicccssciuiiasnisSchaisciasaimetiancdeaiens 






























Joint holdings are NOT permitted for purchase of units by instalments 


32) 
THE TERMS ON WHICH YOU MAY BUY UNITS BY INSTAL. 
MENTS ARE BRIEFLY AS FOLLOWS :— 
1. Interest will be charged on the amount borrowed at the following 
rates :-— 
5% flat for 12 months. 7$% flat for 18 months. 
for 24 months. 
The units will be registered in your name ; distributions will therefore 
be paid to you. 
The unit certificate will be deposited with United Dominions Trust 
Limited (U.D.T.) together with a blank transfer signed by you. 
Your instalments will be payable monthly, the first of them one 
month after the unit certificate is issued. 
Should the instalments not be paid, U.D.T. may sell the units, 
deduct the amount due to themselves and refund the balance to you. 
6. You will have the right to repay the outstanding balance at any time 
whether by sale of the units or otherwise ; the interest charged will 
then be reduced. 5; 
Tax certificates will be issued to you for interest paid. 










10% flat 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


LORD TEDDER DESCRIBES EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Standard Motor Company Limited, will 
be held on December 17th at the registered 
office of the Company, Banner Lane, 
Coventry. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Lord Tedder, GCB, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


I am glad that in presenting to you the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
August 31, 1958, I am able to announce con- 
siderable progress both in Profit and Output. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The consolidated profit of the Company 
and its subsidiaries is £2,743,404. This in- 
cludes the profit of Mulliners (Holdings) 
Limited and Mulliners Limited for the thir- 
teen months to August 31, 1958, and 51 per 
cent of the. profit of The Forward Radiator 
Company Limited for its financial year ended 
June 30, 1958. From this figure must be 
deducted the pre-acquisition profit of the 
“ Mulliner Group” of £418,373, not avail- 
able for distribution. This leaves a Group 
profit for the year, before taxation, of 
£2,325,031. Provision for taxation takes 
£1,321,449, leaving a Group profit for the 
year, after taxation, of £1,003,582, compared 
with £419,925 last year. 


HIGHER DIVIDEND 


As indicated in my letter to you of July 
18th, we are recommending to stockholders 
a dividend of 12 per cent (less income tax) 
on the Ordinary Stock for the year ended 
August 31, 1958, compared with 8 per cent 
last year. 


LARGER ALLOCATION TO EMPLOYEES’ 
SPECIAL FUND 


We are also recommending an allocation 
to the Employees’ Special Fund of £50,000, 
which adequately covers its net expenditure 
for the financial year. It will no doubt be 
necessary to review the future working of 
this Fund in the light of impending legis- 
lation for retirement pensions. 


RETAINED PROFITS 


After charging the fixed dividend on the 
Preference Capital and appropriating the pro- 
posed Ordinary Dividend and the allocation 
to the Employees’ Special Fund, we are left 
with a carry forward of £3,509,727 on Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account. This 
compares with £3,195,567 brought forward 
from last year. 


PRODUCTION 


Output of cars and tractors rose from a 
combined total of 107,702 units last year to 
147,616 this year, again divided almost equally 
between cars and tractors. 


EXPORTS 


Cars exported by ourselves and tractors 
exported by Massey-Ferguson totalled 91,612 
units, being some 62 per cent of overall out- 
put and bringing in dollar earnings of almost 


$50 million. In all more than £45 million 
was earned in overseas currency. I feel sure 
that you will share my pride that our com- 
pany should be making this contribution to 
the nation’s economic strength in the world. 


USA 


Most impressive is the expansion of busi- 
ness in the United States of America. This 
is thanks largely to the increased popularity 
of the T.R.3, although considerable sales of 
10 hp saloons and estate cars have been 
marketed under the name “ Triumph.” Dur- 
ing the past year we sold altogether some 
18,000 cars to this market and we hope to 
sell 25,000 in the current year. 


10/12 CWT ATLAS VAN AND PICK-UP 
TRUCK 


In the past the Company has marketed a 
limited range of small capacity vans and pick- 
up trucks based on passenger cars. At the 
Commercial Motor Show in September we 
entered for the first time the true field of 
light commercial vehicles with the Atlas Van 
and Pick-up. These two vehicles are highly 
competitive and have been well received both 
at home and on the Continent. 


1958 MOTOR SHOW 


This year’s Motor Show saw the debut of 
three new models. The Vignale Vanguard 
was the first of our cars to show the influence 
of the work of the Italian stylist, Giovanni 
Michelotti, who has, as I mentioned last year, 
been retained as our Styling Consultant. It 
has been received enthusiastically. 


The new Standard Vanguard Estate car 
and the new Standard Ensign have undergone 
similar restyling. 


DEMAND FOR ESTABLISHED MODELS 


There is still a healthy demand for all our 
established models. The Standard Pennant, 
Standard Companion, Standard Ten and 
Standard Eight retain their popularity, and 
the 6 cwt Van and Pick-up are selling well. 


A restyled version of the Triumph T.R.3 
was introduced in January. In the past six 
months it has been exported in larger quanti- 
ties than any other sports car. 


The year has witnessed a continued series 
of victories for the T.R.3 and the Standard 
Pennant in competitive rallies. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER UNITS 


We have recently entered into a new agree- 
ment with Auto Diesels Limited under which 
we have taken over from them the world 
marketing rights of our piston engines for 
stationary work. So far as the gas turbine 
engine is concerned, they retain the rights for 
the United Kingdom (excluding those for 
general automotive and agricultural purposes) 
and we will handle the rest of the business 
throughout the world. An Industrial Sales 
Division has been set up for this purpose. 


TRACTOR PRODUCTION 


During the past year we started manufac- 
ture of a new and larger tractor for Massey- 


Ferguson, known as the M.F.65. Addition. 
ally, we are supplying in large quantities sub- 
assemblies of both the F.E.35 and the M.F.65 
tractors to North America for complete 
assembly in the United States 


TRACTORS AT THE SOUTH POLE 


Massey-Ferguson provided tractors manu- 
factured by us for the Antarctic Expedition 
and those that Sir Edmund Hillary took with 
him were the first land vehicles to be driven 
to the South Pole. It is a tribute to the 
toughness and adaptability of the Ferguson 
tractor that little modification was necessary 
for this historic journey. 


EXPANDING PRODUCTION IN 
FRANCE 


In March we opened a new factory at 
Beauvais. This is part of the expansion 
scheme which I mentioned last year and 
which is being carried through by our Asso- 
ciate Company, Société Standard-Hotchkiss. 
Standard-Hotchkiss have recently completed 
a changeover of tractor production to a model 
similar to that now being made in Coventry. 


The tractor engine, which is manufactured 
by our friends Hotchkiss-Brandt, is basically 
the same as that used in the Triumph T.R.3. 
This provides the opportunity for producing 
sports cars on the Continent—a prospect 
which is being actively examined. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Increased production capacity on the Conti- 
nent is particularly welcome at this time, since 
it could help us to meet the consequences of 
a European Common Market. It was pri- 
marily with this in mind that we decided last 
December to set up a subsidiary company in 
Belgium to act as a spearhead for sales to 
this market. 


It will be appreciated that both France and 
Belgium are members of the Common 
Market. 


Your Directors are determined that the 
company should be poised ready to take full 
advantage of new markets opened up in this 
way, and ready also for the Free Trade Area 
should it materialise. 


DIRECTORS’ OVERSEAS VISITS 


During the year many overseas visits were 
made by the Directors, including a world 
tour undertaken by Mr A. S. Dick, the 
Managing Director, and Mr Michael Whit- 
field, the General Sales Director. In the 
course of this they visited several of our 
plants and a large number of distribution 
centres. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME IN 
INDIA 


They spent some time in India to assess 
the progress of the £1 million development 
programme. By the end of next year our 
associate company will be manufacturing over 
= per cent of each unit that is assembled 

ere. 
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AUSTRALIA 


In Australia they were able to advise on 
a reorganisation of our Associate Company 
which has recently changed its name from 
The Standard Motor Products Limited to 
Australian Motor Industries Limited. 


VALUE OF OVERSEAS PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


Shareholders will appreciate the value of 
increasing our overseas production facilities, 
for without them we should be entirely 
excluded from some markets and severely 
restricted in others. 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 


Our developments have not been confined 
to production. We have also been steadily 
ewengthening our sales organisation at home 
and abroad. 


During the past year we have further 
expanded our training schemes for dealers’ 
personnel. 


We have recently established Standard- 
Triumph (East Africa) Limited, which will 
control car distribution in Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda. 


FACTORY MODERNISATION 
PROGRAMME 


Since the introduction of tractor manufac- 
ture it has been the policy of the Board that 
the tractor and motor car divisions should 
be complementary and _inter-dependent. 
Priority was given to the modernisation of 
the tractor division and, having completed 
this, we have taken a far-reaching decision 
to put through ‘a scheme of modernisation 
and expansion of the motor car side of our 
Organisation, not only to meet the pro- 
gramme of completely new motor cars and 
commercial vehicles on which we are now 
working, but also to make us more indepen- 
dent and competitive. 


MULLINERS 


As part of these developments we have 
recently added to our Organisation the body 
building firm of Mulliners, which has given 
us, for the first time since the war, our own 
facilities for body manufacture, paint and 
trim. Mulliners have a controlling interest in 
The Forward Radiator Company Limited, 
who are at present adding considerably to 
their pressing capacity to enable them to 
undertake for us additional production of all 
types and sizes of pressings used in body 
manufacture. 


NEW ASSEMBLY HALL 


In Coventry, building work has started on 
a completely new paint, trim and assembly 
plant at our car factory, which will supple- 
ment the facilities acquired at Miulliners. 
When this building is completed, which we 
anticipate will be at the end of next year, we 
will have a hall more than 1,000 feet long 
containing three parallel assembly lines and 
mcorporating under-floor storage for com- 
ponents and overhead accommodation for 
motor car bodies. This project will enable 
us for the first time completely to assemble, 
Paint and trim a motor car under one roof, 
while also effecting a considerable saving in 
handling costs. 


With our newly acquired facilities at 
Mulliners, it will place the painting and trim- 
ming of the whole of our passenger vehicles 
and substantially all of our commercial 
Vehicles under our direct supervision, thus 
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giving us a greater control over the quality 
of our products. 


NEW FACTORY FOR GEAR BOX 
PRODUCTION 


Complementary with this expansion we 
have leased a modern factory of some 280,000 
sq ft in Coventry from the Ministry of 
Supply for the eventual production of gear 
boxes for our motor vehicles. 


BEANS INDUSTRIES 


In addition to the substantial and modern 
foundry and machining facilities already in 
operation at Beans Industries Limited, instal- 
lations are being completed for quantity pro- 
duction of two large diesel engines for 
Massey-Ferguson Limited. 


NEW DISTRIBUTION CENTRE AT SLOUGH 


Premises on the Slough Trading Estate, 
Buckinghamshire, have been leased, giving us 
an additional operational area of some 160,000 
sq ft. These premises will be used for the 
distribution of spare parts for the Southern 
Counties and for the preparation and release 
of Standard and Triumph cars for the 
London Area. 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


You will recall that I wrote to you on July 
18th last regarding our relationship with 
Massey-Ferguson. Since that time I have 
had a number of useful and friendly talks 
with Colonel W. E. Phillips, Chairman of 
Massey-Ferguson Limited, and some of his 
colleagues, which have led me to believe that 
we can look forward to working together in 
harmony in our joint interests. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The expansion and modernisation of our 
production facilities, together with the expan- 
sion of our Overseas activities, all of which 
will entail considerable revenue expenditure 
in the current year, are being introduced to 
meet the new model programme upon which 
we have now embarked. We believe that, 
together, these wil] put the motor car side of 
the company progressively into the strongest 
position it has ever held. These develop- 
ments will in due course require new capital 
in a form yet to be decided. 


GRATITUDE TO EMPLOYEES 


None of the progress that I have reported 
to you would have been possible without the 
hard work and the co-operative attitude of 
the company’s employees. On behalf of the 
Board I wish to pay sincere tribute to the 
part they are playing. 


“STANDARD NEWS” 


At the beginning of 1958, we introduced a 
monthly works newspaper entitled “ Standard 
News.” This is not a mouthpiece for Man- 
agement. It sets out not only to give our 
workpeople a clearer picture of the multi- 
farious operations of the company, but also 


to provide a forum for the expression of their 
own views. 


THANKS TO SUPPLIERS, CONTRACTORS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


I should finally like to express the Board’s 
gratitude to our suppliers and contractors, 
from whom we receive such valued co-opera- 
tion, and to our distributors, both at home 
and abroad, whose enterprise is so essential 
to the Company’s prosperity. 
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KENNINGS LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
MR GEORGE KENNING, DFC, TD, MA 


LARGEST DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 


The year ended June 30, 1958, has marked 
a period of favourable conditions for the 
motor trade, contrasting sharply with the 
hard struggle of the previous year. 


The Group trading profit of £890,600 is 


a record, exceeding last year’s total by 
£211,860, and our previous record by 
£186,720. 


The proposed final dividend of 13 per cent 
on the Ordinary Capital, making 18 per cent 
for the year, is the largest distribution in the 
Company’s history. 


Your Directors feel that these results are 
highly satisfactory. 


During the year we have made further 
progress in improving the facilities we have 
to offer to the motoring public. Motor depots 
have been acquired at Holland Park, London, 
and Great South West Road, Feltham. 
Heanor depot is now open. Site work is in 
progress at Freeman Oakes, the contract for 
the new Derby depot has been let, while 
plans for the new Head Office are virtually 
completed. Substantial premises have been 
purchased in Derby in accordance with a 
policy of specialisation in the commercial 
vehicle field which we intend to pursue in 
other parts of the country. New tyre depots 
have been opened in Derby, Southampton, 
Edgware Road, London, and Hull. Another 
tyre depot will shortly be completed in 
Bristol. A number of new filling stations 
have been built and others have been recon- 
structed, while work is in progress on several 
additional sites. 


Our Car Contracts department has proved 
to be most successful and there is no doubt 
that this aspect of our business will continue 
to expand. With our national coverage 
through our depots and agents and with the 
experience we have gained through being 
among the first in this particular field, we are 
singularly well equipped to benefit from the 
growing interest in this method of operating 
transport. 


STAFF INSURANCE 
SCHEME 


During the past year we have continued to 
receive the loyal support of our managers, 
staff, and workpeople, and we appreciate 
their goodwill. We are pleased to say 
that, in addition to the substantial staff 
pensions scheme we operate, we propose 
to effect insurance which will provide 
the dependants of each of our 3,000 em- 
ployees with one year’s salary in the event 
of death. 

The year I have just reviewed has been 
undoubtedly a favourable one. The first 
three months of this year have been equally 
favourable, but it would be unwise to assume 
that the rest of the year will necessarily 
follow this pattern. Nevertheless, the activi- 
ties of your Group are now so broadly based 
within the motor trade that it is not entirely 
dependent on any one activity. We shall 
also continue to receive benefits from the 
developments we are continuously making. 
It would be rash of me to forecast that 
last year’s record figures will be equalled 
or bettered, but it is the feeling of 
your Board that, subject to the usual 
reservations, this is within the bounds of 
possibility. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF PROPOSED MERGER WITH THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LORD SALTOUN ON THE ECONOMIC POSITION 


The Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders of the Bank will be held in the North 
British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on Thurs- 
day, December 18, 1958, at 12 noon. 


The following is the Statement by The 
Right Honourable Lord Saltoun, MC, 
Governor of the Bank, which has been cir- 
culated to Shareholders with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended October, 25, 
1958: 


It is appropriate that I should begin this 
Statement on a personal note. It was with 
deep regret that we learned of the death of 
Lord Rotherwick, our Governor, in March 
last. Lord Rotherwick’s association with the 
Bank stemmed in the first instance from the 
close banking relationship which we have had 
for many years with his family and their 
shipping interests and later developed into a 
direct personal association on his election in 
1943 as an Extraordinary Director and as 
Deputy Governor in 1948. He became Gov- 
ernor in August, 1954, and until his death we 
had the benefit of his wide business experi- 
ence and sincere personal interest in our 
affairs. 


The Board of Ordinary Directors have 
honoured me by their invitation to succeed 
Lord Rotherwick as Governor and present 
this annual Statement to Shareholders, and I 
am happy to say that Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer, 
Bart, who succeeded his uncle as Chairman 
of British and Commonwealth Shipping 
Company Limited, recently accepted the invi- 
tation of the Board to become an Ordinary 
Director and his re-election will be proposed 
at the Annual Meeting. 


During the past year the most important 
matter relating to our domestic affairs has 
been the proposed merger with the National 
Bank of Scotland. In August Shareholders 
were advised that full agreement had been 
reached at Board level on the form which the 
merger would take, on the basis on which 
shares would be exchanged and on the name 
of the combined institution, 1.e. National 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited. Since 
then we have held an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders at which the resolu- 
tions for the elimination of the uncalled 
liability on our “A” shares were unanimously 
approved. We are now seeking the confirma- 
tion of the Court of Session to this reduction 
of capital. The final stage in the procedure 
will be the submission for the consideration 
of the Court of Session of a Scheme of 
Arrangement and Amalgamation. We are 
advised by our Solicitors that the final deci- 
sion by the Court cannot be expected for 
some months after the presentation of the 
Scheme and accordingly the full merging of 
interests of the two Banks may not be 
achieved until May or June of next year. 


EXTENSION OF HIRE PURCHASE 
INTERESTS 


We have also, during the year, taken 
several important steps to broaden and extend 
Our interests in the Hire Purchase field. In 
the Governor’s Statement a year ago refer- 
ence was made to our intention to extend 
our finance company interests to Southern 
Rhodesia. This was duly achieved by the 
formation of Scottish Rhodesian Finance 
Limited (in which we have a major interest), 
with The London & Rhodesian Mining & 
Land Company Limited as our associates. 
Later in the year we farmed a South African 


Company, South African Scottish Finance 
Corporation Limited, in association with 
British & Commonwealth Shipping Company 
Limited, and I am glad to report that these 
African Companies have already made 
encouraging progress. 


I am sure that you are all aware of the 
recent change in the official attitude towards 
direct participation by Banks in Hire Pur- 
chase finance. This Bank pioneered such 
Participation when it acquired a 100 per cent 
interest in Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust 
Limited in 1954. It was quite evident to us 
at that time that the Authorities and the 
British Banks reserved judgment on the merits 
of such a departure from traditional banking 
practice. We were confident, however, that 
it was only a matter of time until other Banks 
joined us in this field, and that has turned out 
to be so. 


In recent months we have been associated 
with Lloyds Bank and with the National 
Bank of Scotland in a spreading of our Hire 
Purchase interests. A successful bid was 
made for the equity of Olds Discount Com- 
pany Limited, and this is being followed by 
an offer to acquire the Preference Stock of 
that Company. Olds Discount have special- 
ised in the financing of consumer goods and 
are therefore complementary to our Sub- 
sidiary Companies where the concentration 
has been on vehicles and plant. It is the 
intention of the three Banks to form a new 
Holding Company in which Lloyds Bank and 
the combined Scottish Bank will each have a 
50 per cent interest. All the shares of Scot- 
tish Midland Guarantee Trust and of Olds 
Discount will be transferred to, and held by, 
the new Company. This new Hire Purchase 
group will operate from some 90 Branch 
Offices and will be actively engaged in every 
side of Hire Purchase finance. 


CHANGE IN ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


During the past year there has been a 
complete change in Britain’s economic 
climate. The inflationary pressure has, 
temporarily at least, ceased to be the major 
factor in the economy. In recent months 
the country has shown some of the symptoms 
associated with a trade recession, i.e. a falling 
level of industrial production and an increase 
in unemployment, and the Government has 
announced a series of measures which all 
involve a change in emphasis from restriction 
to expansion. For Bankers the most import- 
ant measure was the ending of the credit 
squeeze in July, and the restoration of a large 
measure of freedom in the conduct of our 
business. In ending the credit restrictions 
the Authorities indicated that when we next 
enter a period when restraint is necessary 
new methods of control will be tried, and in 
particular that any excessive liquidity in the 
Banking system will be channelled off into 
Special Deposits which will then be frozen 
for as long as the Authorities consider neces- 
sary. The success of such an experiment 
is by no means assured, but it is certainly 
desirable to avoid a repetition of the uneven 
and inequitable methods of restriction 
adopted in recent years. In the three months 
since the end-of restrictions there has been 
no major upsurge in bank advances, and it is 
doubtful whether any marked increase in the 
credit needs of industry and commerce will 
emerge until confidence in the short-term 
future of British business is restored. 


FAVOURABLE COMPENSATING FACTORS 


I would now like to refer to the experi- 
ence of this Bank during a year of changing 
climate. As the Governor stated last year, a 
Bank such as ours, with a relatively large 
amount of interest-bearing deposits, will tend 
to lose rather than gain during times when 
interest rates are high unless there are com- 
pensating factors such as improving yields 
on investmgnts and greater liquidity with 
advantageous money market rates. I am glad 
to say that these compensating factors have 
been in our favour and the outcome for the 
year shows a measure of improvement. 


As you may know, the Scottish Banks 
during the year were reluctantly compelled to 
increase their charges to customers for bank- 
ing services. These charges had remained 
unchanged for some five years during which 
time our costs had been continuously rising, 
and the extra benefit which we now receive 
is not nearly commensurate with the agare- 
gate increase in costs. 


LIQUIDITY RATIO WELL MAINTAINED 


I shall now comment on some of the main 
items which appear in the Annual Accounts. 


The Bank’s Deposits at almost £124 
million show a modest increase of £1} 
million. This is the second year in succes- 
sion in which our Deposits have increased, 
but these are still below the figure of £139 
million in October, 1954 before the period 
of severe credit restriction. 


The Note Circulation for the first time in 
10 years shows a contraction of £350,000 at 
fully £20 million. This is evidence of a 
diminution in the flow of cash and probably 
reflects a reduction in total money wages 
paid in Scotland. 


Our liquidity ratio which we measure by 
comparing our liabilities to the public (by 
way of Deposits and Notes) with our cash 
and other quick resources of £594 million 
(the first group of assets in the Bank's 
Balance Sheet) is well maintained at 41.1 
per cent compared with 41.9 per cent a year 
ago. 


Our Government investments have 
increased by £1.5 million and are shown at 
a book value of £46.9 million. The market 
value of these investments is noted in the 
Accounts at £45.5 million, and once again 
we have not thought it necessary to write 
down the book value of these investments 
by any transfers from reserves or con- 
tingency accounts. The portfolio consists 
entirely of stocks redeemable at par at fixed 
dates and average life is approximately 73 
years. 


In connection with the merger with the 
National Bank of Scotland we obtained 4 
professional valuation of our Bank offices and 
other properties and, as we expected, this 
disclosed a large surplus over the figure 
of £2,650,000 at which these Bank Premises 
are stated in the Accounts. 


The Bank’s Advances to the public, a3 
shown in the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
have increased slightly during the year—by 
£1.7 million to £37.4 million. In the early 
part of the year the advances tended to fall 
but this trend was reversed after the termina- 
tion of credit restrictions. 

The continued progress of our Subsidiary 
Companies is demonstrated in the increase 
of £4.2 million to £17.5 million now out 
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standing on Hire Purchase and _ similar 
contracts. The bulk of this increase has been 
financed out of deposits from the public. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a Net Profit after Tax of £543,963, 
an increase of £48,646 compared with last 
year. This improvement is in large measure 
due to the continued successful development 
of our Hire Purchase interests. Out of this 
Profit. the Directors have appropriated 
£150,000 to Contingency Account and 
£100,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund and 
have again contributed £10,000 to the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. They now 
propose that the final dividend to the “A” 
Shareholders should be 73 per cent (making 
12} per cent for the year). The final divi- 
dend on the “B” shares is at the rate of 5 
per cent (making 10 per cent for the year). 
Subject to the approval of these recom- 
mendations the amount carried forward on 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
will be increased from £150,465 to £154,116. 


FUTURE ADMINISTRATION 


In the merger discussions with the 
National Bank of Scotland the two Boards of 
Ordinary Directors have given much thought 


~ KAMUNTING TIN 
DREDGING 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Kamunting Tin Dredging Limited was 
held on November 25th at 55-61 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2, Mr J. Addinseil (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
for the year ended March 31, 1958. which 
had been circulated with the report and 
accounts and was taken as read: 


Shareholders will see from the Directors’ 
Report that Mr W. M. Warren has resigned 
from the Board for reasons of health. 
Although Mr Warren had been a Director 
only since 1955 he had been associated with 
us for many years as Chairman of the 
Management Company in Malaya. I am 
sorry we have had to lose the benefit of his 
wide experience of the tin industry and his 
colleagues join me in wishing him a speedy 
recovery to better health. 


The production of tin concentrates totalled 
1,661 tons for the year. Of this, however, 
41 tons were held as part of our permissible 
carry-over stocks under the tin export 
control provisions. Sales therefore amounted 
to 1,620 tons tin concentrates against 2,356 
for the previous year, while the corresponding 
average price realised for the metal content 
was £725 against £758 per ton. 


The consequent reduction in our gross 
proceeds reflects the lower profit this year 
of £246,245. Taxation takes £117,000 and 
the sum of £34,879 has been placed to 
Transfer of Dredges Reserve, increasing this 
Reserve to £287,500 after charging the cost 
of transferring the No. 6 dredge to the 
adjacent Tekka-Taiping area in which it is 
now working. In a few years, as I explained 
in my Statement last year, we shall have to 
dismantle and remove this dredge to the 
more distant area acquired from_ the 
Taiping Rubber Company. It is estimated 
that the dismantling and removal will cost 
some £475,000 which, it is hoped, will be 
met from our own resources. 
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to the future pattern of administration of the 
combined Bank. For many years each 
Bank has appointed a Governor, Deputy 
Governor, and a Board of Extraordinary 
Directors. The persons occupying these 
offices have not taken any part in active 
administration, which is a responsibility rest- 
ing entirely on the shoulders of the Ordinary 
Directors. It is thought—and I may say that 
I entirely agree—that, on the merger of the 
two Banks, the now orthodox structure of 
administration should be adopted, with a 
Board of Directors (including a Chairman 
elected by the Board) having the entire 
administrative responsibility. It is accordingly 
recommended that the offices of Governor, 
Deputy Governor and Extraordinary Director 
should be allowed to lapse. I feel sure that 
this proposal will be acceptable to Share- 
holders and, in anticipation of that decision, 
I would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking the Extraordinary Directors for 
their sustained interest in the affairs of the 
Bank and their ready support which we have 
always enjoyed. 


I would also like to thank the General 
Manager, the other Officials, and all of the 
Staff in the many parts of the country where 
we are represented for their effective and 
energetic services. I would also pay tribute 
to the Managing Directors and Staff of our 
most active Subsidiary Companies in this 
country and in Africa. 


Your Board recommends the payment of 
a final dividend of 20 per cent which, with 
interim dividend of 7} per cent paid on the 
March 4, 1958, will absorb £105,746 leaving 
the carry-forward at £74,983. 


SUBSTANTIAL CASH OUTLAYS 


During the year substantial cash outlays 
have been made, £40,000 for the purchase 
of the Tekka-Taiping area and £22,379 on 
the transfer of the No. 6 dredge to this area. 
In addition further expenditure of some 


£12,600 was incurred on the Taiping Rubber 
area. 


Further contributions to the Buffer Stock 
amounted to £50,879 making our total con- 
tributions and advance deposit £103,679 at 
March 31, 1958. This item is shown 
separately on the Balance Sheet. 


Contro] of export of tin was introduced 
on December 15, 1957, and the Accounts 
include only the first quota period to March 
31, 1958. Circulars have been issued to 
shareholders by the Company’s Technical 
Managers showing permissible exports for 
each of the quota periods up to December 31, 
1958. In the first nine months of the current 
financial year, i.e. from April lst to Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, our permissible exports for 
Malaya and Thailand total 773. tons tin 
concentrates and the consequent restriction 
in production is likely adversely to affect 
our profits for 1959. 


The Technical Managers’ Report gives 
details of the year’s operations. It will be seen 
that a restricted working schedule became 
necessary Owing to tin export control and 
the No. 4 Malayan Dredge ceased working in 
December, 1957, and the No. 2 Thailand 
dredge ceased at the end of January, 1958. 


The introduction of the tin export control 
scheme has considerably increased the work 
and responsibilities of your Management in 
the East, Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited. 
and the Staff, and we are grateful to them 
for their services. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, the final dividend approved and the 
retiring Director re-elected. 
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PRETORIA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFIT 


The sixty-third Ordinary General Meeting 
will be held in Johannesburg on Decem- 
ber 5th. The following is an extract from the 
circulated Statement by the Chairman, Mr. 
B. G. Twycross, dated November 14, 1958. 


Despite higher costs of production the 
Company was able to increase its trading 
profit for the year from £578,474 to £625,418. 
This improvement over the previous year 
was due to increased sales. 


Dividends from associated and subsidiary 
Companies and interest earned from capital 
funds invested pending utilisation, increased 
by £38,202. The improved trading results 
and additional interest earned were to some 
extent offset by the necessity to provide 
£223,515 for taxation as compared with 
£182,651 in the previous year. The profit 
for the year after providing for taxation was 
£692,256 as compared with £654,692 for the 
previous year. Two dividends totalling 4s. 
were declared during the year. 


Since the close of the financial year the 
new plant at Slurry has been in operation 
and producing in accordance with guarantees. 
The matter of further renewals at Slurry 
requires early attention. 


Planning of the Jupiter raw material 
handling scheme mentioned in last year’s 
Statement is nearing completion. 


PRICE OF CEMENT 


As from July 1, 1958, there was a general 
increase in rail rates which the Cement In- 
dustry was permitted to recoup by an increase 
in selling price. It is now possible to report 
that the Price Controller has agreed to an 
increase of 5d. per pocket in the selling price 
of cement with effect from September 19, 
1958. Of this amount, 3d. per pocket has to 
be set aside towards the cost of replacing 
fixed assets. Shareholders will recall that 
the Industry was awarded 3d. per pocket for 
the same purpose in January, 1954. Thus the 
total to be set aside for this reserve is now 
6d. per pocket, less tax. It is also considered 
by the Price Controller that the Industry 
should provide out of current revenue a pro- 
portion of the funds necessary for the expan- 
sion of the productive capacity required to 
meet the country’s growing demand. 


At the same time control on distributors’ 
selling prices was withdrawn. It is expected 
by the Price Controller that the Cement In- 
dustry will exercise its influence to stabilise 
retail prices should this become necessary. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
- COMPANIES 


The Eastern Province Cement Company 
Limited maintained its trading profit of the 
previous year. Certain plant replacements 
will be undertaken shortly. 


The Premier Portland Cement Company 
(Rhodesia) Limited increased its production 
and sales, and its associated Companies, the 
Chilanga Cement Limited and Northern 
Rhodesia Lime Company Limited, experi- 
enced a satisfactory year. 


The Cape Portland Cement Company 
Limited reported increased sales and profits 
as compared with the previous year. At the 
new Riebeeck Works production should 
commence during 1959. 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


REDUCED INCOME FROM COPPER MINING INTERESTS 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER ON ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FEDERATION 


The following are extracts from the 
statement by the Chairman, Mr H. F. 
Oppenheimer, which has been circulated 
with the Annual Report and Accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1958: 


The revenue of your Company for the 
financial year ended June 30, 1958, has been 
considerably reduced as a result of lower 
dividends declared by Rhodesian copper 
mining companies, which are our primary 
source of income. Considering, however, 
that the price of copper fell early in 


1958 to as low as £160 per ton, the 
dividends we have received were not 
unsatisfactory. 


The net profit for the year of £2,838,000 
after taxation compares with £5,155,235 for 
the previous year. After writing off costs and 
the discount on the recent issue of loan 
stock, amounting in all to £309,000, the 
Directors have been able to recommend a 
final dividend of 3s. per share (net) which, 
with the interim dividend of ls. per share, 
makes a total of 4s. for the year. 


Recently the price of copper has improved 
considerably, and provided an early solution 
can be found for the present labour unrest 
in the Northern Rhodesia copper industry, 
our revenue from dividends next year should 
show an improvement. 


OFFER OF LOAN STOCK 


Your Company, with its large investments 
in varied enterprises in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has rather a special 
role in the territory’s development. It was 
decided towards the end of 1957 that, 
although the price of copper was at a very 
low level and economic conditions in the 
United Kingdom were difficult, the raising 
of fresh funds could no longer be deferred, 
and early in 1958 an offer of £4 million of 
6 per cent registered loan stock was made 
to members. 


Holders of this loan stock were given an 
option to take up 1 million ordinary shares 
in your Company at any time up to March 
31, 1963, at 80s. per share, in the proportion 
of one share for every £4 of loan stock 
held. Payment for shares subscribed on 
exercise of the options may be made either 
in cash or by the surrender of loan stock 
of the equivalent nominal valve. 


We required these funds not only to 
maintain and extend our interests in the 
active prospecting and exploration work 
being carried our principally in Northern 
Rhodesia, and in other financial enter- 
prises in the Federation, but also for follow- 
ing up Our major investments in the copper 
mining industry, notably in Bancroft Mines 
Limited. 


BANCROFT MINE 


Bancroft Mine came into production in 
January, 1957, a time when the serious 
decline in copper prices was beginning to 
manifest itself. From the start production 


costs at that mine were inflated by difficult 
mining conditions and by the consequent 
necessity of carrying out extensive under- 
ground development. 


As part of the curtailment of the aggregate 
production of the three mines administered 
by the Anglo American Corporation, Bancroft 
entered into an agreement with Rhokana and 
Nchanga whereby it ceased production for a 
year from April 1, 1958, in return for funds 
to finance the necessary research and 
development work. 


This arrangement is of undoubted advan- 
tage to our Company as a shareholder of the 
Bancroft Company, and we were glad there- 
fore of the opportunity a month later to 
participate in providing permanent finance 
for that Company. 


Vigorous implementation of the under- 
ground development programme, aided by the 
willing co-operation of the mine employees, 
has already brought about a marked improve- 
ment in conditions at the mine; the Con- 
sulting Engineers consider that the main 
problems have been overcome and that the 
reopening of the mine need not be delayed 
for any technical reasons. 


he flooding of the Kansanshi Copper 
Mine, which occurred in October, 1957, 
temporarily stopped work at the mine, 
where the potential of the sulphide ores 
was being explored by underground develop- 
ment financed from the sale of copper. 
Metallurgical investigations into the com- 
bined treatment of the oxide and _ sul- 
phide ores have, however, been continued 
and we have been contributing to the cost 
of this work. 


The tests so far carried out are encourag- 
ing, and I am hopeful that when these are 
completed it will be possible to reopen Kan- 
sanshi as a small but profitable mine. This 
would require further capital, but in conse- 
quence of having strengthened our cash 
resources, we are ready to provide our share 
if called upon. 


EXPLORATION AND PROSPECTING 


In seeking new mining ventures through 
our interests in Chartered Exploration 
Limited and other prospecting Companies, 
we are fulfilling the proper role of an active 
mining and finance Company. Modern 
methods of aerial geophysics are being 
applied, and these are followed up wherever 
indicated, by geochemical analysis and surface 
drilling. 


The concessions are vast, and although 
certain mineralised areas have been found 
and are now being tested by surface trenching 
and by drilling, we cannot expect any indi- 
cation of the economic potential of these areas 
for some time. 


Apart from our investments in the mining 
industry, we are also interested in Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Company Limited, and in the 
manufacture of ferrochrome by Rhodesian 
Alloys Limited. The world chrome market 
is at present oversupplied, and this is affecting 
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adversely both the domestic primary pro- 
ducers and the ferro-alloy industry, but 
despite these setbacks I am confident of the 
long-term future of industry in the territory, 


I believe that the solution of the problems 
of Africa depends largely on rapid economic 
development ; capital to bring about such 
development is, therefore, not only necessary 
but essential. The people of all races in the 
Federation are in increasing numbers coming 
to realise that the greatest measure of hope 
and security for the future lies in the 
economic advantages to be gained from 
co-ordinated development. 


If the country can find the money and the 
men with the technical knowledge and ability 
required t@ create a good life and freedom 
from want for all those who live there, it will 
have gone a long way towards solving the 
problems of race. 


THE ROVER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MAJOR MODEL CHANGES 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
The Rover Company Limited will be held 
on December 18th, in Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
a statement of the Chairman, Mr S. B. 
ilks s 


‘This has been a year when there has been 
considerable dislocation as a result of the 
major model changes with which we have 
been involved. Nevertheless our total sales 
of vehicles during the past year were greater 
than in the preceding year. 


The announcement of a new range of 
Land-Rovers known as Series II was com 
bined with the celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the original Land-Rover. We have 
recently introduced a more powerful petrol 
engine for these vehicles, known as the 2}- 
litre. As an alternative our Diesel engine, 
about which I told you last year, is available, 
and considerable technical improvements 
have been made to this engine recently. 
The Land-Rover holds a pre-eminent posi- 
tion among small four-wheel-drive vehicles 
and we are confident that the Series II Land- 
Rovers will maintain that position in spite 
of increased competition. 


The 3-litre Rover car announced in Sept- 
ember is an entirely new car and is larger 
and more powerful than our other models. 
The reception which it has been given by 
Press, Distributors and the public augurs well 
for its future. We are now able to offer a 
range of cars consisting of the 2-litre “ 60,” 
“75,” “90,” the “105” and the new 3-litre 
model, which will cater for the demands of a 
large variety of motor-car users. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows Surplus on Trading and Management 
Fees together with Interest on Investments 
and Bank Interest amounting in total 
£2,393,117. After various deductions the 
Consolidated Profit for the period before 
taxation is £1,781,715. The provision for 
Taxation amounts to £1,039,176. Your Dir- 
ectors recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 225 per cent. 


With our present range of vehicles we can 
face the future with confidence but there 
will be difficulties. At the present time trade 
is quiet in several of our important export 
markets, particularly Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and the Middle East. In com- 
mon with the rest of the industry we 
are still concerned about rising costs, an 
their effect on our ability to compete success- 
fully abroad. 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS TO SURFACE PLANT 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS COURSE OF 
COPPERBELT STRIKE 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
Annual Report and Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1958: 


The income of our Company, which is 
derived almost wholly from mining opera- 
tions and from dividends on investments in 
other Northern Rhodesian copper producers, 
is directly related to the state of the base 
metal market. While fluctuations in prices 
are 10 be expected, copper has in recent 
years been subjected to wider price move- 
ments than most base metals and a com- 
parison of the net profits’after taxation in 
the last three years illustrates the effect of 
this on our profits. 


PROFITS 


The net profit after taxation in the financial 
year ended June 30, 1956, during which the 
London Metal Exchange price averaged £371 
per ton, was £15.9 million as compared with 
£9.9 million in 1957, when the average price 
of copper was £265, and £4.3 million for the 
year ended June 30, 1958, when the average 
price was £186. 

As some of the dividends we received arose 
from profits earned in the previous year, 
these figures do not reflect the full effect of 
price movements in any year. If revenue 
from the sale of cobalt and from other 
sources had not remained fairly constant and 
there had not been an increase in the price 
of copper after the low level of £160 to 
which it fell in February, 1958, our profits 
would have been even lower this year. 


In order to obtain optimum efficiency we 
have had to undertake, over the past five 
years, a far-reaching programme involving 
expenditure of very considerable sums on the 
maintenance and renewal of existing plant 
and on the extension of surface and under- 
ground operations. We have, for example, 
recently completed underpinning the smelter 
foundations which had been endangered by 
subsidence. In addition, we have had to 
provide extensions to the smelter and ancil- 
lary plant to cater for increased production 
at the Nchanga Mine and the new production 
of Bancroft. 


At the same time, the Company’s own pro- 
ductive capacity has not only been increased 
but also brought on to a more balanced basis 
by providing greater flexibility in the mining 
programme. Thus the Mindola No. 2 shaft, 
which was primarily designed to provide the 
ventilation required for mining at greater 
depths, is also being equipped for hoisting 
ore. 


The work on the Mindola No. 2 shaft and 
certain other capital works will continue for 
the next few years, but it is hoped that the 
rate of expenditure will be reduced after June 
30, 1959, 


_This year we have decided to appropriate 
£1.4 million from profits for capital expendi- 
ture, which includes a provision of £0.35 
million towards expenditure in 1958/59, and 





at the same time the Board was able to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 20s. (net) per £1 
unit of stock, which together with the interim 
dividend of 5s. makes a total dividend distri- 
bution of 25s. (net) per unit for the year 
ended June 30, 1958. 


PRODUCTION POLICY 


Curtailment of production throughout the 
world has contributed greatly to the marked 
improvement in the price of copper in recent 
months. As far as our Company is concerned, 
we entered into an arrangement with 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines Limited 
and Bancroft Mines Limited, to effect a re- 
duction of about 10 per cent in the combined 
planned outputs of the three companies for 
one year from April 1, 1958. 


It was agreed that Bancroft, a new mine 
experiencing difficulties and therefore the 
highest cost producer, should cease produc- 
tion on March 3lst, but as this would have 
resulted in an overall reduction of more than 
10 per cent, our Company and Nchanga in- 
creased their production slightly. In con- 
sideration for its part in this arrangement we 
agreed, together with Nchanga, to pay Ban- 
croft a sum sufficient to finance certain under- 
ground development work and to cover the 
interest on its loans. 


Apart from the obvious advantage of avoid- 
mg a cut in the rate of production we have 
a very large interest in Bancroft Mines 
Limited, and it was clearly to our advantage 
to assist that company to overcome its diffi- 
culties. 


In February, together with Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa Limited, 
Rhodesian Anglo American Limited and 
Nechanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
Limited, we agreed to participate in the 
scheme to provide Bancroft Mines Limited 
with capital of a permanent nature. Bancroft 
proposes to issue on April 1, 1959, 7,500,000 
6} per cent redeemable participating prefer- 
ence shares of £1 each at par to replace 
short-term loans totalling £7.5 million. 


We will then convert our holding of £1.5 
million 5 per cent Bancroft Notes, formerly 
redeemable between 1958 and 1961, into 
1,500,000 of the new preference shares. In 
consideration of our agreeing to do so we 
have been granted the right to subscribe up 
to March 31, 1963, for 600,000 ordinary 
shares in Bancroft Mines Limited at a price 
of 20s. per share. 


COPPERBELT STRIKE 


In January this year our Company, to- 
gether with the other producers of the 
Copperbelt, sought to obtain the Union’s 
agreement to review some 106 jobs done by 
artisans which were deemed to be sufficiently 
simple to be performed by non-artisans or to 
be included in the normal duties of other 
classes of artisans. 


In the course of the protracted discussions 
which ensued agreement was reached in 
respect of 84 of these jobs, but the talks 
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broke down when the Union refused to dis- 
cuss the remaining 22 jobs, which, from the 
companies’ point of view, were among the 
more important. All efforts to bring about 
a resumption of the negotiations proved un- 
successful, and after a last minute concilia- 
tion meeting on September 12th, which again 
resulted in a deadlock, the Union called its 
members out on strike on that day. 


At the time of writing, the mines on the 
Copperbelt had been closed for six weeks.* 
A six weeks’ shut-down of the Copperbelt 
mines results in about 70,000 long tons of 
copper being withheld from the market. It 
is not likely that this loss can be made good 
except over a long period of uninterrupted 
operations on all the producing mines. 


Prior to the strike the price of copper had 
been fairly steady at about £205 after a 
gradual rise over the preceding few months. 
However, at the end of September the realisa- 
tion that the Northern Rhodesian copper 
mining companies had not, despite popular 
belief, large stocks of finished copper 
to fall back on, contributed to a sharp 
rise in the price to the highest level since 
May, 1957. 


I am hopeful that by the time this review 
reaches members, the strike will be settled, 
and I trust that it will not be long before 
good labour relations on the mine are 
restored, 


* The strike ended on November 4th, 
which was shortly after this statement had 
been printed. 


SMITH’S STAMPING 
WORKS (COVENTRY ) 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Smith’s Stamping Works (Coventry) Limited 
was held on November 24th at Birmingham, 
Mr S. Bramhall, MBE, chairman and man- 
aging director, presiding, 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended August 2, 
1958: 


Despite the fact that Group Output in- 
creased by 8 per cent compared with last 
year, I have to report a reduction in total 
profits. The reduction in demand at the end 
of our year’s trading adversely affected the 
excellent progress made during the first half. 


The profits for the Group for the past 
year’s working are £517,345 before depreci- 
ation of £118,620 against £580,474 with 
depreciation £118,466. Taxation is £213,269 
as against £252,719, leaving us with a net 
profit of £185,456 as against £209,289. Your 
Board recommend a Final Dividend of 7} 
per cent, making 12} per cent for the year. 


At the time of writing there is less activity 
in our business than we would wish, but 
when there is a return to more stable condi- 
tions we are confident that we shall continue 
to receive a high proportion of the contracts 
sought, with consequent advantage to our 
results. 


Order cover under present circumstances 
is very satisfactory ; we are meeting increasing 
competition in many directions, but our 
organisation with its up-to-date equipment 
and manufacturing facilities should continue 
to expand its markets. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
Mr H. M. H. Fox, Works Director at 
Lincoln, was re-elected a Director of the 


Company and appointed Production Director 
of the Group. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA 


(inc. in Victoria) 


PROUD MILESTONE IN BANK’S 
HISTORY 


The Ordinary General Meeting of The 
National Bank of Australasia Limited was 
held on November 26th in Melbourne. 


Mr H. D. Giddy, the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: On 
October 3rd last our Bank completed one 
hundred years of trading. We are all proud 
of this milestone, and your directors recom- 
mend the payment of a Centenary bonus to 
shareholders. 


A rise of £A316,753 in gross earnings more 
than offset the increase of £A271,095 in 
operating costs and resulted in an improve- 
ment of £A45,515 in net profit. 


Last year, I referred to a number of bank- 
ing Bills presented to the Federal Parliament 
in October, 1957. The subsequent rejection 
of these measures by the Senate was unfor- 
tunate, as they were a commendable attempt 
by the Government to give Australia a true 
central bank and to ensure fair, competitive 
banking, with freedom of choice to the public. 
We are hopeful that the legislation will be 
resubmitted and will be passed by the new 
Parliament. 


Commenting on world economic conditions 
and referring specifically to their effect on 
Australia’s economy, Mr Giddy said: Last 
year I said that measures to stimulate spend- 
ing may be necessary should the effects of 
drought or of low export prices threaten to 
reduce business and employment much 
below full activity. In fact, considerable 
monetary expansion has already been under- 
taken as an offset to the adverse influences. 
We are a developing nation with a growing 
population, and a sensible faith in our future 
is thoroughly justified. 


In his review of short and long-term pros- 
pects, the chairman said: For the present, 
we should be able to maintain internal 
activity without any really embarrassing 
difficulties, but problems could easily emerge 
by 1959/60. On current indications, this 
could be a period when some of the economic 
and monetary policies that we have developed 
may come under real test, unless, of course, 
there is in the meantime a_ substantial 
improvement in world commodity prices and 
especially in wool prices. 


Should world commodity prices prove to 
have become more or less stabilised around 
lower average levels than have ruled since 
the war, a basic problem would present itself. 
Even though we are working hard to expand 
the quantity and range of our exports, no 
quick improvement in export receipts could 
match, say, a 25/30 per cent rise in wool 
prices. The plain fact is that Australia must 
guard its international solvency by retaining 
adequate foreign exchange reserves. With 
the present outlook for export prices, 
I do not believe that we could contemplate 
permitting our reserves to continue to run 
down at the rate of £A100 million or more 
per annum. 


We all hope, of course, that world prices 
will rise and enable us to avoid drastic 
changes in our current policies. But world 
prices may not rise as we hope, and conse- 
quently, in my view, it is vital that respon- 
sible people in Government and Industry 
should continue to be more than usually 
watchful to ensure that any necessary correc- 
tive measures are appropriately timed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD LIMITED 


A HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULT 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


MR A. MARCUS NEAL ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Peter Brotherhood Limited, was held on 
November 25th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr A. Marcus 
Neal, JP, ACGI, AMICE, chairman of the 
company, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Joseph Gerrard) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report, 


The chairman said: Gentlemen, the 
balance sheet and accounts have been in 
your hands for some time and you will have 
noted that, except in the matter of degree, 
they follow very closely those of previous 
years, the main difference being the excep- 
tional trading profit before taxation, which 
totals £532,758 for the year under review 
against £375,778 for the year ending March, 
1957. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL PROFIT 


This increase in profit is only partly 
accounted for by the rise in turnover during 
the twelve months; it is, in fact, to a con- 
siderable extent, due to a factor which cannot 
always be expected to recur. 


As I have pointed out previously, in a 
business of this type, manufacturing a large 
and varied range of engineering products, 
it is inevitable that although the tempo of 
activity may not vary greatly year by year, 
there may be considerable fluctuations in 
the amounts of work actually completed, 
invoiced and brought into account per year, 


Further, although instalments of payment 
on account of work done are received in most 
cases from time to time, it sometimes 
happens, particularly with Service contracts 
where it has not been possible to agree a 
price, that a profit cannot be taken until 
the work has been completed and a price has 
been agreed. 


It so happens that several large contracts 
have been completed during the year under 
review and that each of the above factors 
has influenced the profit attributed to the 
year. 


It is for this reason that your Board in 
their report announce that the profit figure is 
exceptional and is therefore unlikely to be 
repeated next year. 


But, apart from these circumstances, we 
have reason for satisfaction with our trading 
during the year in the fact that where busi- 
ness had, in the past, been found to be un- 
profitable we were, in most cases, able to 
negotiate increases in price or, alternatively, 
to replace it with more remunerative work. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF PRODUCTION 


* An increased efficiency of production has 
also undoubtedly taken place. Last year I 
informed you that Mr Wm. Thompson had 
been appointed Works Manager. I am glad 
to say that he has recently extended his 
Service Agreement with us for a further 
period of five, years, for, in your Board’s 
view, the efficiency of production in the works 
has never been higher than during this year 
under him and under Mr A. L. Busby, our 
Deputy Works Manager. 


While on the subject of organisation I 


should let you know that on January Ist of 
this year I handed over the General Man- 
agership of the firm to Mr S. J. Bellamy, a 
member of the Board, who was my assistant 
for many years and had held the position 
of Assistant General Manager under agree- 
ment since early in 1951. 


From my long experience of his abilities I 
am sure that he will exercise the duties of 
General Management with complete success 
and that the transfer of this important office 
to a younger man will be to the benefit of 
the firm and all concerned. 


FIXED AND CURRENT ASSETS 


To return to the balance sheet and 
accounts, as already stated they vary little 
from those of previous years but there are 
one or two points to which I think attention 
might, perhaps, be drawn. 


On the Assets side of the balance sheet 
the value of the Fixed Assets has increased 
during the year by £19,025 to a figure of 
£707,640. You will remember that last year 
I informed you that it had been decided to 
spend £120,000 upon machine tools and 
equipment ; £70,000 of this only is included 
in these accounts, the remainder having been 
expended since March 3lst this year. 


There is little doubt that the advantages of 
this expenditure upon machine tools and 
equipment will make themselves felt in the 
near future. 


Under Current Assets it will be noted that 
there is an increase of £235,964 consisting, 
in the main, of an increase in the Debtors 
and Prepayments item and in Tax Reserve 
Certificates. 


On the liability side the Current Liabili- 
ties amounted to £590,214 against Current 
Assets of £1,813,064, a surplus of Current 
Assets over Current Liabilities of £1,222,850. 


Reverting to the results of our trading 
during the year, as already stated, the trading 
profit before taxation amounts to £532,758. 
Of this trading profit provision for taxation 
absorbs no less than £292,250—a somewhat 
grim reminder—leaving us with a net profit 
for the year, available for allocation, of 
£240,508. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


The question of dividend has been con- 
sidered by your Board who have decided, in 
view of the sum available, to recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 18 per cent, 
making with the 6 per cent interim dividend 
already paid, a total dividend of 24 per cent 
for the year, all less tax, on the Ordinary 
shares of the company. 


It is further recommended, in view of the 
healthy financial state of the business, to 
pay to ordinary shareholders on this occasion, 
a special bonus of 10 per cent, less tax, from 
the accumulated funds of the firm. 


In addition to the payment of the above 
mentioned final dividend and of the special 
bonus and allowing for the preference and 
interim dividends already paid, we further 
recommend the allocation of £100,000 to 
General Reserve, increasing this Reserve 
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£400,000 and making a total for all Reserves 
and Carry Forward of £825,490. 


PROPOSED SCRIP ISSUE 


The question of these Reserves has been 
considered by the Board and we have 
decided, in order to bring the issued share 
capital more into line with the capital actually 
employed in the business, to ask the share- 
holders’ permission to increase the authorised 
capital of the company, so that we may 
capitalise a portion of these reserves by the 
issue to existing Ordinary shareholders of 
one new Ordinary share for each two exist- 
ing Ordinary shares held, and we propose 
to invite the shareholders to meet us again 


for this purpose in the early part of the New 
Year. 


As to the immediate future, there is every 
indication at the moment that both turnover 
and profits for the year ending March 1959 


will be satisfactory and comparable with the 
averages for the past few years. 


REASONABLY SATISFACTORY ORDER 
BOOK 


Looking further into the future I am 
pleased to report that, although the rate of 


a 
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receipt of orders has lessened recently, we 
still have a reasonably satisfactory order book 
and every confidence that this will be sus- 
tained, thus ensuring continuity of work for 
a considerable time. 


In conclusion, I feel sure shareholders will 
agree that the result of the year’s trading 
has been highly satisfactory, reflecting credit 
on all who have been concerned in carrying 
on the business of the company, not forget- 
ting our Design Staff, who, headed by Mr 
E. Smyth, are, to a great extent, responsible 
for the versatility on which we pride our- 
selves. 


May I be allowed, therefore, to thank, on 
your behalf and on behalf of myself and my 
colleagues on the Board, the whole of our 
staff and employees for their contribution 
towards the satisfactory result achieved. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend and bonus 
were approved; the retiring director, Mr 
S. J. Bellamy, was re-elected ; the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith 
and Whinney, was fixed and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors, staff and employees. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting new Articles of Association were 


adopted. 
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MR RONALD STEEL’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Pickford, 
Holland & Co. Limited, was held on Novem- 
ber 25th at Sheffield, Mr Ronald Steel (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


I have always tried to keep before you the 
fact that the prosperity of your company is 
intimately bound up with the level of demand 
of our customers in the steel trade and coke 
oven industry. Up to March this year our 
sales and margin of profit compared favour- 
ably with the corresponding figures for the 

revious year but from then until the end of 
a. there was a marked deterioration and, 
as you will see, last year’s trading profit 
which showed an increase of more than 
£100,000 has not been maintained. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


You will be well aware of the unexpected 
falling off in demand which the steel industry 
experienced in March this year; the official 
figures which are published show that in the 
first three months of 1958 steel production 
was approximately the same as for the first 
three months of the previous year ; the second 
quarter on the other hand showed a fall of 
10 per cent. This has not only reduced the 
requirements of our customers for current 
usage but it has also made it necessary for 
them to adjust their stocks down to this lower 
level of activity. 


Another adverse factor during the year has 
been the drop in prices of imported chrome 
ore ; it is always essential for us to ensure 
that the production of basic bricks for the 
steel trade shall suffer no interruption and 
consequently we have to hold large stocks of 
this raw material and with the very heavy 
demand for our products at the time of the 
Suez crisis it was inevitable that we should 
have to commit ourselves to forward de- 
liveries at high prices. The trade recession 
in America reduced the demand for chrome 
Ore and as is well known there was a marked 
fall in freight rates ; during this vear there- 
fore we have had to use chrome ore at higher 
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prices than were current and also at the end 
of the year it was necessary to write down 
our stocks to market price. 


NEW WORKS 


Our works at Blaenavon to which I referred 
last year started up in February and is work- 
ing most satisfactorily and economically ; 
this project is mainly responsible for the 
capital expenditure during the year of some 
£300,000 and this expenditure raises the pro- 
vision for depreciation (by £25,000) and that 
for deferred taxation (by £19,000) and has 
caused the £10,000 increase in bank interest. 
The reduction in the provision for taxation 
on the current year’s profits is due to the 


lower trading profit and the effect of the 
above items. 


On the Balance Sheet the increase in 
creditors compared with the previous year is 
because the current costing and financial year 
ended on June 29th which is the day before 
the normal date upon which our cheques are 
paid. The large investment in capital assets 
and the increase in loose tools and in stocks, 
which are mainly attributable to the new 
works at Blaenavon, account for the increase 
in the bank overdraft. 


After making the above mentioned increases 
in the provisions for depreciation and for 
deferred taxation we propose to transfer to 
General Reserve the sum of £50,000 and to 
pay the same dividend and bonus as last year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the third quarter of this year the steel 
production figures showed a further fall, 
being 16 per cent down on the corresponding 
quarter of 1957, so unless there is an improve- 
ment in activity it is most unlikely that our 
current year’s trading profit will be main- 
tained. However, our plant is modern and 
efficient and the quality of our product is 
giving satisfaction to our customers and I am 
sure our sales staff will at least maintain our 
share of the business available. 


Our thanks are due to the managers, staff 
and workmen for their loyalty and hard work 
during the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the total dividend distribution of 20 per cent 
was approved. 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


SIR THOMAS MOORE ON 
THE CURRENT POSITION 


The thirty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Eastwoods Limited was held on 
November 20th in London. 


Lieutenant Colonel Sir Thomas C. R. 
Moore, Bart, CBE, MP, chairman of the com- 
pany, in the course of his speech, said: 


For the first time since the end of the war, 
the trading profit has fallen below that of 
the preceding twelve months. In the first 
place there has been a progressive intensifica- 
tion of the Government’s disinflationary 
policy during the period under review which 
resulted in a noticeable reduction in demand, 
and furthermore, termination of the aero- 
drome programme especially affected disposal 
of cement in the Eastern Counties where two 
out of the Company’s three cement works 
are located. 


A maior overhaul of one of the Company’s 
rotary cement kilns was another exceptional 
factor which contributed to the fall in trading 
profits. The full cost of over £60,000 has 
been charged in last year’s accounts and 
therefore paid for out of profits. 


Profits before taxation were reduced by 
£124,000 to £522,000 and taxation takes no 
less than £339,000, leaving a Group net profit 
of £183,000. 


Our main preoccupation last year was to 
concentrate on increasing the efficiency of 
existing plant and processes. 


The turnover of the Group for the first 
half of the current financial year shows an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent over the figures 
for the comparable period in 1957. Given 
a reasonably good winter, therefore, our 
profits for the year to March, 1959, should 
show an improvement over last year but we 
cannot base absolutely firm conclusions on 
half-yearly figures, subject as we are to the 
wide seasonal fluctuations which are insepar- 
able from the building industry. 


In spite of the restrictions which have been 
in force until recently, Eastwoods have been 
operating until the present time at a 
relatively high level largely because of the 
increased Fletton brick outputs available 
from our Orton extensions, but there is some 
indication that the industry’s order book for 
building work generally is now beginning to 
decline. Construction work for public 
authorities, notably road building, has 
increased recently, as has also repair and 
maintenance work, but this has been more 
than offset by a fall in the amount of work 
on housing, in addition to which the number 
of workers employed in the industry is less, 
and the volume of private industrial construc- 
tion has been reduced. 


Looking ahead, we are greatly heartened 
by the fact that the Government have been 
able to permit a resumption of an increase in 
the total capital available for investment in 
the public sector. A new impetus has also 
been given to private enterprise by reductions 
in the Bank rate, relaxation of the credit 
squeeze and the sweeping away of hire 
purchase restrictions. 


In the forefront of their programme the 
Government are pledged to press on with the 
provision of new schools, hospitals and 
prisons. Money will be lent to building 
societies to aid the purchase of older and 
smaller houses and local authorities will be 
enabled to make loans up to 100 per cent 
on house property. Above all the roads 
programme will be pressed ahead with all 
possible speed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY 


A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
The Fairey Aviation Company Limited was 
held on November 20th in London. 


Mr Geoffrey W. Hall, FRAeS, chairman 
and managing director, in the course of his 
speech said: 


The Consolidated Group Trading Profit, 
amounting to £2,231,146, shows little vari- 
ation as compared with the three preceding 
years, and in all the prevailing circumstances 
is a very satisfactory figure. 


It is no secret that the aircraft industry is 
facing a very difficult situation, possibly the 
most difficult in its entire history, and our 
company is no exception to the general rule. 
The present Defence Policy has caused a lack 
of orders for Military aircraft and it has thus 
become essential, almost overnight, to find 
extensive work in the Civil aircraft market if 
our Engineering and Production potential is 
to be utilised. 


Our financial resources are heavily com- 
mitted for the next few years. Our recom- 
mendation to you, therefore, is that the divi- 
dend be maintained at last year’s figure of 
ls. 6d. per share. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


I will now review some of the current 
activities of the Group. The Gannet Mark 3 
prototype aircraft first flew last August and 
has continued flying successfully, and in the 
last few days has carried out initial Carrier 
Trials. This aircraft provides Early Warning 
Radar cover for the Fleet and we have a 
limited order for the Royal Navy. 


During the year our Ultra-Light helicopter 
has given first-class performance on trials, 
operating from ships of the Royal Navy and 
on Army duties. Development has also con- 
tinued for a Certificate of Airworthiness. 


Last year I mentioned that we had a new 
Weapon project. I can now tell you that we 
have been entrusted with the design and 
development of the anti-tank weapon for the 
British Army and we are very pleased to be 
handling such an important weapon. Work 
on this is continuing steadily, but no more can 
be said at present. Our interests in the 
Atomic Energy field have widened in the year 
under review. We feel justified in claiming 
that our recent record of technical achieve- 
ment is unsurpassed by any other aircraft 
company in the world. 


THE ROTODYNE 


Since December 31, 1957, we have been 
financing the Rotodyne project, whilst negoti- 
ations have proceeded with the Government 
to try to find a financial solution. Your Com- 
pany is very proud of this achievement and 
we have the highest confidence in the project. 

It is no surprise to us that considerable 
interest has been shown in the Rotodyne by 
the airline operators of the world and by the 
United States Armed Forces. We have made 
an agreement for the sale and manufacture of 
the Rotodyne in the United States of 
America with the Kaman Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. Negotiations with the Ministry of 
Supply have been protracted and though they 
have expressed satisfaction with the technical 
performance and development of the aircraft 
they have not yet agreed to a Government 
contribution. 


Summing up, I personally felt it was essen- 
tial to give you 2 clear perspective of ‘what 
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we face as a company. Admittedly, the air- 
craft side in this country is gloomy. On the 
other hand, the work being carried out by our 
subsidiary companies is excellent and expand- 
ing. Also our efforts in the fields of diversifi- 
cation are showing encouraging signs. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


OPERATIONS ADVERSELY AFFECTED 
BY TIN RESTRICTION SCHEME 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Company Limited was held on November 
20th in London, Mr Hugh G. Balfour (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The financial year to July 31, 1958 wit- 
nessed severe restriction of tin exports from 
Malaya, and from most other tin producing 
countries, in consequence of the introduction 
by the International Tin Council of the Tin 
Control Regulations which came into force 
on December 15, 1957. The effect of the 


- restriction scheme has been to reduce the 


average level of tin production in Malaya 
during the period up to December 31st next 
(which covers the first four tin quota periods), 
to approximately 44 per cent of the previous 
level of production as defined in the scheme. 


COMPANY’S OPERATIONS 


Since over 85 per cent of the Company’s 
output of electricity is taken by the tin 
mining industry in the Kinta Valley, it 
will be understood that the tin restriction 
scheme has had, and continues to have, an 
adverse effect on the Company’s operations. 
The result is that the Company’s Gross 
Revenue from the sale of current and mis- 
cellaneous income for the financial year to 
July 31, 1958, was £1,456,268 as compared 
with the record figure of £1,683,155 for the 
previous year. Up to the introduction of the 
scheme on December 15, 1957, the Com- 
pany’s business continued to expand, the 
maximum demand on the system rising to a 
new peak of 72 mW in October, 1957. Until 
the end of January, 1958, the restriction on 
tin production did not seriously affect the 
Company, as mines on the whole continued 
normal output until their tin quota for that 
period had been filled ; but thereafter a sharp 
decline set in. In July, 1958, the last month 
of the Company’s financial year, the maxi- 
mum demand fell to 45 mW, and in Septem- 
ber it was 40.6 mW. 


Total units generated by the Company 
during the year to July 31st last were 
376,973,600, a decrease of 15 per cent on the 
previous year. 


The first of the two new 12 mW generating 
sets which are being installed at Malim Nawar 
Power Station will be in commission by the 
end of the present calendar year and the 
second set is expected to be commissioned 
early in 1959. These two sets should make 
a considerable contribution to the generating 
efficiency of the undertaking, and, in conjunc- 
tion with economies in operating expenses, 
should go some way to offset the probable 
fall in revenue during the current financial 
year. 

The Kinta Electrical Distribution Com- 
pany, Limited had a good year and continued 
to develop its business. The total number of 
consumers connected (excluding those in the 
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19 villages operated on behalf of the Govern- 
ment) was 27,249 compared with 25,400 at 
the end of the previous year. The total 
number of units sold was 18,812,624. 


The present quota for Malayan tin exports 
under the International Tin Agreement 
expires on December 31st next, and any con- 
tinuation of the present restricted rate of tin 
production in Malaya beyond that date 
would clearly result in some further diminu- 
tion of the Company’s profit as compared 
with the figures for the financial year covered 
by the Accounts now submitted. In the 
circumstances, it is probable that the Board 
will be unable to make any decision as to 
dividend on the Ordinary Share Capital of 
the Company until the results for the current 
financial year become available. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final Ordinary Dividend of 6 per cent 
approved, making a total of 10 per cent for 
the year. 





UNITED WINE TRADERS 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


SIR KENNETH MURRAY’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixth annual general meeting of the 
United Wine Traders Limited, was held on 
November 24th at Suffolk House, 5 Laurence 
Pountney Hill, London, E.C., Sir Kenneth 
Murray, chairman of the company, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Geoffrey Butler) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1958: 


The combined profits of the Group, after 
taxation, at £36,540 show a reduction of 
£6,642 compared with the Group’s taxed 
profits of the preceding year. 


While Home Trade was maintained at a 
satisfactory level, the Brandy Export Trade 
of one of the Operating Companies suffered 
substantial reduction in the Far East, as a 
direct result of the fall in commodity prices 
in those territories where a valuable Export 
Trade had been built up. 


Conversely, the Whisky Export Trade to 
America, which I have referred to in previous 
years, continues to develop satisfactorily and 
seems likely to develop still further to the 
advantage of your Company. 


As regards the future, the profits earned by 
the Operating Companies during the first 
three months of the current year are higher 
than those for the corresponding period last 
year, but it is too early yet to forecast the 
trend in the Far Eastern market to which I 
have already referred. 


In addition to the Preference dividend for 
the year and an interim dividend of 7} per 
cent on the Ordinary shares, which have 
already been paid, your Directors recommend 
payment of a final dividend of 174 per cent 
on the Ordinary Shares, making a total 
distribution on these shares of 25 per cent, 
being the same rate as was paid last year and 
enabling a sum of £12,571 to be added to 
the Carry Forward. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 


The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
William S. Ogle & Co. and Messrs Gillespie 
Brothers & Co., was fixed. 
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NORTH KALGURLI (1912) 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 





The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on November 26th in London, 
Mr H. A. Kemlo, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
Jated statement: 


The year to March 18, 1958, followed fairly 
closely the pattern of the previous year. Our 
profit for the year, before tax, was £143,000 
against £115,000, reflecting an increase in the 
grade of ore treated from 5.103 dwts per 
ton to 5.357 dwts per ton. Taxation took 
£1,967 against £35,042, £1,800 being Profits 
Tax in respect of the period to April 5, 1957, 
and the rest Income Tax on our non-mining 
income. Although this company, as an 
Overseas Trade Corporation, pays no tax on 
its mining income, it does have to pay the 
Income Tax attributable to dividends, so that 
the cost of any dividend to the company is 
now the gross amount instead of the net as 
formerly. A final dividend of 6d. a share 
is proposed, making a total for the year of 
103d. a share, taking £144,375 gross. 


Work at the Mine is going ahead well in 
all departments. The actual sinking of the 
Main Shaft extension to 2,100 feet has been 
completed, and subsidiary work on timbering, 
loading station, and electrical and piping 
installations is proceeding. The addition of 
a post-cyanidation section to the Treatment 
Plant, which will give us better recoveries, is 
well under way, and should be completed 
by the early part of next year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ALBION DROP FORGINGS 


The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Albion Drop Forgings Company Limited, 
will be held on December 22nd in Coventry. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr J. L. Brockhouse, 
MA: 


The profits have been maintained only 
by an increase in output, as during the 
year we have experienced severe competition 
in the Drop Forging Industry, and a conse- 
quent reduction in the ratio of profits to 
sales. 


You will recollect that I drew your atten- 
tion to the necessity of modernising certain 
sections of our plant two years ago, but since 
then we have experienced the credit squeeze 
and prohibitively high rates of interest on 
borrowed money. In order to finance the 
re-equipment programme your Directors 
have taken the first opportunity of raising 
funds by the issue of a First Debenture for 
One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds 
at Six Per Cent, repayable as to part by a 
sinking fund and the rest to be extinguished 
by 1978/83. This method of raising capital 
appears to be the cheapest at the present 
time, and one which best protects the equity 
interest of the Shareholder. The Trust 
Deed provides for the raising of further loan 
capital if desired, provided a certain level of 
earnings and asset/liability ratio is main- 
tained. 


Modern drop forging equipment is expen- 
sive, but this debenture together with the 
amount which the Company can provide 
from its own resources should be sufficient 
to accomplish the first phase of re-equipment 
which will extend over two or three years. 
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J. BROCKHOUSE 
& COMPANY 


WIDER MARKET FOR PRODUCTS 





The sixty-first annual general meeting 
of J. Brockhouse & Company Limited 
will be held on December 19th at West 
Bromwich. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Mr J. L. Brockhouse, M.A.: 


Although the trading profit for the Group 
as a whole is slightly less than that for the 
previous year, there is some cause for satis- 
faction in that the period under review has 
been one of intense competition, and par- 
ticularly as the results from our home 
companies show an increase over the previous 
year. The increase is due in the main to the 
fact that certain of our more recent products, 
which are the result of our own development, 
are now finding a wider market and showing 
a better yield on the capital and effort which 
has been invested in them. 


Commenting on the sharp reduction in 
profit margins on the supply of semi-finished 
products for the Engineering Trade, the 
chairman said that they had been fortunate 
enough to keep most of their plant occupied. 
The one satisfaction to be derived from that 
was that it had proved the Company to be 
competitive in those fields, and in most of 
their factories they had been able to show 
an improvement in output. 


The chairman concluded: I feel that your 
Company has never been in a stronger posi- 
tion to take advantage of any increased 
activity there may be in the General 
Engineering trade of the Country. 


CORONATION 
SYNDICATE LIMITED 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Coronation Syndicate Limited, will be held 
on December 17th in Johannesburg. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated review of the Chairman, Mr S. F. 
Dench: 


The Group net profit for the year earned 
after charging £28,528 for depreciation, was 
£183,061 in comparison with £159,949 for 
the previous year. The rise in profit is due 
partly to increases in mining profit, dividends 
received and interest earned. 


An amount of £46,225 has been provided 
for taxation ; £30,000 has been transferred to 
General Reserve; £2,500 has been trans- 
ferred to Stores Reserve and £1,500 has been 
written off claims and shafts. Dividends, 
including a proposed Dividend No. 13 of 
4d. per share, total £93,917. There remains 
an unappropriated balance carried forward 
of £18,402 as against £9,483 brought in from 
last year. 


Muriel Mine : Working profit at the mine 
was £118,647 before charging depreciation. 
This compares with £134,455 for the pre- 
vious year, the decrease being due to the 
decline in the copper price. Working costs 
increased from 59s. 3d. per ton crushed to 
60s. 3d. 


Arcturus Mine: The present rate of de- 
velopment is well in excess of that of last 
year. 


The working profit at the mine was 
£108,967, before charging depreciation. This 
compares with £64,611 for the previous year. 
Working costs were reduced from 59s. 3d. 
per ton crushed to 49s. 8d. 





IND COOPE 


HIGHER TURNOVER 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Ind Coope & Allsopp Limited will be held 
on December 18th in London. 


In his circulated statement, Mr Edward 
Thompson, MBE, TD (the chairman) said 
that with the Industry barometer at Set Fair, 
as measured by the Stock Exchange, a word 
of caution seemed appropriate about the 
likely effect of the economic climate on beer 
drinking in the near future. It might be 
wise, he thought, to recognise that the pint, 
heavily taxed as it was, had been proving 
relatively less attractive to the working man 
in terms of the many other items competing 
for his pocket. 


The chairman continued: For the year 
under review our turnover under all head- 
ings was £40,800,000, an increase of 1.7 per 
cent compared with last year’s figure of 
£40,124,000. 

On the Wholesale side sales of beer to 
licensed properties owned within the Group 
were down, while sales to other customers 
were again up, largely through increased 
sales of Long Life and Graham’s Lager. In 
spite of a noticeable swing back into draught 
beer in some parts of the Country, Double 
Diamond has held its own. Turnover in 
wines and spirits is some 9 per cent up on 
last year. On the Retail side of our business, 
consisting mainly of Hotels, Managed Public 
Houses and Shops, turnover was up some 
3 per cent. 


After commenting on the completion of a 
capital reorganisation during the year the 
chairman said that it was now possible to 
reorganise the administration of the very 
considerable Group estate of which a pro- 
posal to change the name of the Group to 
Ind Coope Limited was a by-product. 


In conclusion Mr Thompson said that 
export trade remained difficult though sales 
in can had increased sharply, somewhat at 
the expense of sales in bottle. 
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GILBEYS 


nN all counts except one the rights 
issue of deferred ordinary shares by 
Gilbeys, the wine shippers and distillers, 
has strong merits. They are strong 
enough to make the issue stand on its 
own feet without being underwritten. 
It is intended to raise ner £860,000 by 
an offer of three new 5s. deferred shares 
at 8s. each for every a shares held by 
the holders of the deferred and manage- 
ment share. The issue price of 8s. com- 
pares with a market price for the 
deferred of 12s. 9d. and as the directors 
expect to be able to maintain the 13} 
per cent dividend on the new capital the 
new units are offered:on the basis of 
nearly 8 per cent. Dealings in the new 
shares (nil paid) have taken place at 
3s. 1o}d. premium. 

The one demerit of the issue is that it 
perpetuates am anachronistic capital 
structure, and may therefore store up 
trouble for the future. Gilbeys is very 
much a family firm ; this is its first cash 
issue during its 100 years history. The 
family controls the 6,000 management 
shares of 5s. which alone have the votes ; 
the owners of the 7,194,000 deferred 
shares of 5s. and of the 720,000 prefer- 
ence shares of £1 have no vote except in 
such special circumstances as a winding- 
up ora reduction of capital. On the effec- 
tive control of the company as a going 
concern, the deferred shareholders, who 
provide the bulk of its capital, have no 
say. The new issue simply leaves the 
number of management shares at 6,000 
and raises the number of deferred shares 
to 9,354,000 without altering this situ- 
ation one jot. It is true that the Gilbey 
family own a good number of the 
deferred units and through the new issue 
are therefore putting up part of the new 
money. But the outside shareholders are 
being asked to do so as well, and they, 
in fact, are in much the same position 
as the “B” shareholders in Carreras 
were, financially committed but power- 
less. The Carreras affair demonstrated 
that such a position can be far from 
enviable. What is control worth in 
Gilbeys ? And if control ever changes 
hands, what can the deferred share- 
holders hope to get? 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 


eS the third quarter this year, the 
Royal Dutch/Shell group was pro- 
ducing, processing and selling slightly 
more oil and oil products than in the two 
preceding quarters. Moreover, the 
accompanying table shows that it was 
selling at a slightly better margin of 
profit. These margins do not compare 


favourably with those earned by the 
group in the aftermath of the Suez 
crisis in 1957 when it reaped a premium 
benefit from its operations in Venezuela, 
but they do confirm the tentative con- 


clusion drawn from the second quarter’s 
results that the worst then seemed to be 
over. 

But what can shareholders expect 
now? Net earnings in the third quarter 
amounted to about Fl. 3.58 on Royal 
Dutch ordinary and to about 3s. 5d. on 
“ Shell” Transport units. Net earnings 
per share, in fact, are neither much 
better nor much worse than those 
recorded in the earlier months. The 
rate of capital expenditure continues to 
run at the same rate: in the third quarter 
about £934 million was spent on capital 
account, compared with about {£92 
million in each of the two preceding 
quarters. But over the three months to 


SALES AND INCOME 








(€ million) 
| 
1957 1953 
Pe eo eo ee aa ae 2 
Quarter | Il mM | iv | ijn] m 
| \ | { eg 
Sales: | | 
inc, duties | 663-6 | 667-9| 659-0| 613-3 | 629-4/ 665-9 
Ex. ow 527- 4| 516-0} 519-0| 483-4) 477-9) 501-3 
Income: | 
Gross . - o| | 90-4 73-0| 70-0) 69-4) 76-4 
ets sxs6. 58-8) 56-9 ~ 38-7 36-4) 38-4 
| | 
income/sales:* | | | } | | 
Gross (% | 20-5) 17-9) 14-1) 14-4) 14-5] 15-2 
Net (%).-| Ht! 1-0) 8-7} 8-0} 7-6) 7-7 





* After deducting sales taxes and excise duties from 
turnover, 


September 30th the group’s holdings of 
cash and short term securities improved 
from £446 million to nearly £466 million. 
This improvement may only be tem- 
porary, but the cash holdings are 
well above the £331 million reported 
on September 30, 1957. With equity 
earnings stable and with no let-up in the 
capital programme, cautious investors 
will still assume that the ordinary divi- 
dends—25 per cent for Royal Dutch and 
18{ per cent, tax free, for “Shell ”— 
are likely to be repeated on the capital 
as swollen by the enormous “rights ” 
issues at the beginning of the year. At 
£18 Royal Dutch yield 2} per cent, while 
“Shell” at 155s. yield 4.2 per cent on 
this assumption of unchanged rates 


BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


ARCLAYS BANK DCO has followed the 

lead of its parent in liberalising its 
distribution policy. The final ordinary 
dividend for the year to September 30th 
has been raised by one per cent to § per 
cent, increasing the total dividend from 
8 to 9 per cent. The results for the full 
year show an increase of £105,882 to 
£1,267,355 in profits after tax and 
transfers to inner reserves, and the ordin- 
ary dividend absorbs £669,244—a rise of 
£74,360 over last year’s payment. The 
statement of profits for the first six 
months of the financial year—Barclays 
DCO is the only bank that publishes 
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an interim profit—showed an increase 
of only £24,000 to £584,000, so that 
there has been a considerable accelera- 
tion in the growth of profits in the 
second half of the year, This year’s 
improvement has restored profits to the 
peak level reached in’1955=56. The fall 
in profits last year was attributable more 
to rising operating expenses than to the 
loss of the Egy tian business, which 
though long established contributed only 
one-twentieth of the total business of 
the bank in 1955-56. On the 9 per cent 
dividend, Barclays DCO ordinary {£1 
shares yield 5} per cent at the current 
price of 34s. 6d.xd. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
THE NEAR EAST 


= Commercial Bank of the Near 
East reports a loss of £75,096 in its 
year to December 31st and it has passed 
its dividend. This follows a steady fall 
in profits in the past few years, during 
which the dividend has been maintained 
at 3 per cent. The bank is a subsidiary 
of the Commercial Bank of Greece ; 
and when its two Egyptian offices were 
sequestered in 1956 it passed them on 
to its parent, which is now operating 
them. This has left the Commercial 
Bank of the Near East only its London 
office. Its business is now of a general 
merchant banking nature ; the big loss 
is attributed to “the failure of certain 
customers,” understood to be shipping 
firms. Moreover, further losses have 
been incurred by the bank in the current 
year due to the same cause: but “the 
reserves should be adequate to meet 
them.” The balance sheet shows pub- 
lished reserves of £70,000, supporting a 
share capital of £200,000. The 1957 loss 
is “covered” from the small carry- 
forward and by crediting £70,000 due 
from the parent but awaiting permission 
of the Greek exchange control for trans- 
fer. Attention to this anticipated credit 
is drawn in the auditors’ note. 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


T HE low yield of 3.8 per cent on the 
“A” 5s. ordinary shares of Allied 
Bakeries, now standing at 39s. 6d., puts 
a big discount on growth. How far is 
it justified ? This huge food and con- 
fectionery group, controlled by George 
Weston Holdings with Mr W. Garfield 
Weston at its head, is certainly building 
up its strength at a remarkable rate, 
acquiring many new subsidiaries as well 
as spending money on development. 
Total assets shown in the balance sheet 
at March 29th were £51.2 million, 
against £44.4 million a year earlier. And 
this total is shorn of goodwill: the 
acquisition of new subsidiaries and the 
development of existing subsidiaries 
brought £986,000 into the goodwill 
account during the year, but all of this 
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sum was written off by appropriations 
from profits. At cost fixed assets have 
risen by £8.3 million to £49.1 million, 
and they stand in the books at a net 
figure of £34.7 million, against £29.3 
million. Nor is this the end of the road; 
deposits on account of capital expendi- 
ture went up from £627,000 to 
£1,153,000 and further commitments— 
far from contracting—have actually risen 
by £750,000 to £3.4 million. But there 
is another side of the medal: despite 
big transfers to reserves from profits 
the group’s short-term indebtedness has 
risen from £4.9 million to £6.8 million, 
while its liquid assets remain almost un- 
changed at just under {14 million. Self- 
financed investment often has this price. 

Expansion, however, is the source of 
the striking growth in profits. In the 
year to March 29th last gross profits 
rose by nearly £1 million to just over 
£6 million and net profits by £781,000 
to £2,843,000, following an increase in 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


sales from £92 million to £107 million. 
The company had no difficulty in meet- 
ing the directors’ earlier promise to pay 
a total ordinary dividend of 30 per cent 
(including a special bonus of 3 per cent), 
as compared with the equivalent of 22} 
,Pper cent paid in 1956-57. In September 
Allied Bakeries made a successful bid 
for Peter Keevil and George Walker 
and the fruits of this acquisition and the 
expansion of its assets should be re- 
flected in the current year’s results. 
When the chairman makes his speech 
at the annual meeting, nearly nine 
months of the current year will have 
elapsed. He will no doubt be able to 
give a fairly accurate forecast of the 
prospective profit for the year, and 
possibly some indication of the dividend. 
He will make his comments, however, 
against a background of severe competi- 
tion in the baking and confectionery 
trades, where other big groups have also 
been intent on expansion. 


Brewery Profits 


UCH money has been sunk by the 
M brewing groups in the modernisa- 
tion of their licensed premises and 
production facilities. Much managerial 
skill has been sunk into the battle to 
reduce costs by rationalising production 
and distribution and by developing 
alternative outlets. In particular, both 
money and skill have been lavished, 
first, on bottled beers and now, to a 
lesser extent, on canned beers. Never- 
theless, the year’s results still bear the 
imprint of the weather and the econo- 
mic climate. Beer production contracted 
by about 3 per cent in the “ brewers’ 
year” to September 30th. Apart from 
a small rise in March and an unseason- 
able recovery in September, production 
has run consistently below the level for 
the previous year. But recent brewery 
results are sprinkled with increased pro- 
fits and better dividends. Shareholders 
can count themselves lucky: competition 
within the industry is no less intense and 
competition from other consumer goods 
and services has increased and seems 
likely to continue to do so. 


Mr Edward Thompson, the chairman 
of Ind Coope and Allsopp, which had 
reported a fall of £72,963 to £4,375,011 
in its trading profit, emphasises one dis- 
advantage that the brewers have to put 
up with when they compete with other 
industries for the consumer’s shilling. 
When tax has been reduced on r.any 
other purchases, Mr Thompson asks, 
“is this not the time when men and 
women who enjoy their pint may justly 
ask to be relieved of what amounts to 
a purchase tax of 100 per cent?” In 





Price, Price, Yield 
Nov. 18 Nov. 26 % 

WM scsi hve 56/3 57/- 5°61 
Butler (W.) ....... 56/10'2 57/6 5-22 
Cheltenham ...... 37/6 42/6 6-59 
Ind Coope........ 12/3 12/3 5-71 
Joshua Tetley ..... 35/- 34/- 6-18 
Phipps N’hampton 90/- 100/- 5-65 
Strong & Co. ..... 101/3  106/3 5-66 
Ushers Wiltshire. . 36/3 35/3 5-96 





the year to June 30th expenditure on 
beer, as a percentage of total personal ex- 
penditure, fell by almost one-twentieth, 
and the abolition of hire purchase con- 
trols and the ready availability of con- 
sumer goods may reduce this proportion 
further. 


The full accounts reveal Ind Coope’s 
turnover for the first time: total sales 
rose by 1.7 per cent from {40.1 million 
to £40.8 million, but within this total 
the turnover in wines and spirits rose 
by 9 per cent to £7 million—a move- 
ment confirmed by the experience of 
Strong & Company. But within the 
beer trade the preference for bottled 
beers was not so marked as it has been 
in earlier years; indeed, some beer 
drinkers seem to have gone back to 
draught ales. That may not please the 
brewers, for the margins on bottled 
beers are better for them and their 
publicans. 


Ind Coope’s liquid resources fell by 
£1.3 million to £1.8 million over the 
year and CIC consent has been obtained 
for the issue of up to £2 million in a 
debenture stock. The issue will be easy 
to make now that the group’s capital 
structure has been reorganised. The 
money is required for the development 
of the group’s lager breweries and for 
the modernisation of its hotels and 
public houses. New licensed premises 
are required where the population is 
growing and the company’s interest in 
hotels is a useful counterweight to the 
reduction of beer’s share in personal 
consumption. 


Strong and Company of Romsey has 
the rather unusual distinction among 
brewery shares of having its deferred 
ordinary dividend covered more than 
three times by earnings. The flat rate 
profits tax may therefore have been a 
major factor in encouraging the direc- 
tors to make one of the biggest pro- 
portionate increases in dividend yet 
announced by brewing companies. The 
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total payment on the deferred stock has 
been raised by 5 per cent to 30 per cent, 
and a one-for-one scrip issue will also 
be made as part of the process towards 
simplifying the company’s complicated 
capital structure. On this announce- 
ment the {£1 units gained 16s. 3d. to 
106s. 3d. This company has clearly bene- 
fited from its links with Whitbread and 
Company and it bottles Mackeson stout 
for that group. Trading profits rose from 
£854,937 to £874,355 in the year, and 
the bigger dividend absorbs £69,000 out 
of a net profit of £270,706. 


Joshua Tetley and Son is a northern 
group which publishes regular quarterly 
analyses of sales and profits. Trading 
profits at £1,138,790 for the full year 
differ from the 1956-57 results by only 
£940, the slight decline in profits shown 
at the end of nine months’ trading being 
reversed in the last quarter of the finan- 
cial year. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from the equivalent of 10 
to 10} per cent; the new dividend 
absorbs £158,484 (against £150,937), but 
the increase is more than covered by 
the advance in net profits from £418,397 
to £438,185. 

Cheltenham Brewery Holdings has 
raised its total payment by 2 per cent 
to 14 per cent and its {1 ordinary units 
were immediately marked up by 4s. to 
42s. 6d. After tax of £216,818 (against 
£200,249), net profits were £35,846 
higher at £149,394. 


P. Phipps and Company acquired 
Northampton Brewery in May, 1957, to 
form Phipps Northampton Brewery. 
The group therefore has had the advan- 
tage of any benefits it could derive from 
this merger for a full year and gross 
profits have risen from £882,921 to 
£908,667 and net profits from £370,682 
to £399,358. That result warranted a 
small rise in dividend. One, indeed, 
was made, the payment going up from 
274 to 28} per cent. This seems to have 
taken the market by surprise, for the 
£1 ordinary units were marked up by 
Ios. 6d. to 100s. 


Ushers Wiltshire Brewery has also 
raised its dividend—but only from the 
equivalent of 10 to 10} per cent. Trad- 
ing profits have risen by £31,785 to 
£630,112 and net profits by £10,661 to 
£139,683. Its properties are spread more 
widely than its name implies, stretching 
into the counties of Berkshire, Oxford- 
shire, Somerset, Gloucester and Worces- 
ter. W. Butler and Company serves 
Birmingham and the Black Country. Its 
gross profits advanced from £779,854 
to £821,583 and its net profits from 
£316,259 to £335,851. Again, the ordi- 
nary dividend has been raised—from 
144 to 15 per cent. Ansells Brewery, 
which also serves Birmingham, is, on the 
other hand, paying an effectively un- 
changed dividend of 16 per cent, for its 
gross profits have fallen from £2,524,606 
to £2,500,767 and its net profits from 
£1,169,700 to £1,150,697. 





Company Affairs continued on p. 846. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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LONDON AND NEW 


§ Less 


(e) To earliest date. 





a: : Net 
. BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | Price, : Gross 
Pvieen, ‘058 AND Nov. | Nov. | ,vield Yield 
— GUARANTEED 19, | 26, 1953 Nov. 26 
High Low | STOCKS 1958 1958 § 1958 
£3. 4. ja eh 
99131, sg | War Loan 39, « .00<2 1955-59 992!3n | IN 118 | a 2 Sl 
96!',, | 905g | Funding 2!5%....... 1956-61 96! 96!, 218 4/412! 
991316 96!3,, | Conversion 2%..... 1958-59 | 99-15-3 99-162 0 3 3 a 
971516 933), | Exchequer 2%.......-- 1960 | 97!3\, | 9773 214 6 3 15 10 
T', | Wire | Exchequer 3%.....000- 1960 | 99!, 99535 23 4 3 13 I 
100!!,, 95516 Conversion 4'3%......- 1962 | 100!'3. | 100/53, 2 5 1 468 
9419, 885, Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 | 945, | 945i¢ 3 110 et a 
HOll!l;, | 997%1_ | Conversion 434% ...... 1963 | 1003/3, | 10l's 2 910 49 6 
90!, 835, Savings Bonds 3%...1955-65 | 883, | 8956 342 3 | 5 Ol! 
82', 775g | Funding 3%........ 1959-69 | Bll, 82 = . : | = : = 
| 3 e 
893, | 86% | Funding 4%...... 1960-90 | 977%, | 88% {)') 9 7 | 9 43 35 
80 75 | Savings Bonds 3%...1960-70 | 79! 797 318 6 5 8 Sl 
913,, 843, | Exchequer 2!,% ....1963-64 | 9071 903, | 3 6 4 49 0! 
82, 785, | Savings Bonds 2'2% .1964-67 | 82!4 83!, 316 4 > @ ai 
743, 695g | Savings Bonds 3%. ..1965-75 7354 74 3 17 11 5 9 SJ 
10371, 991, Exchequer 5!,% ....... 1966 | 102', 102! !i¢ 217 0 5 49 
83!!,, 785, Punting 39, ...<svcus 1966-68 | 827, 83!, a arg 5 6 8) 
9534 9Il, WOE SO, ccs ascee 1920-76 | 95 9575 217 5 413 9f 
87 819}, | Conversion 3',%....... 1969 | 853, 86!, ats 3 5 83 
100', 97', Conversion 5!4%....... 1974 | 973,6* | 986*| 3 3 4 5 7 
7836 7h, Treasury 3'9%...... 1977-80 | 75!4* ive | 3212 7 5 711! 
77'4 703, Treasury 3'5%...... 1979-81 7553 | 763, 282 4 5 8 4! 
‘02! 98!, Funding 5!.%....... 1982-84 | 1017, | 102!\, 3 1 6 5 9 Oe 
67!,4 60 Redemption 3% .... 1986-96 | 65 655, 3 611 5 1 8! 
74!, 643, Funding 3',%..... 1999-2004 | 71%6 | 72! 3 310 5 210! 
765g 6991, | Consols 4% ..after Feb. 1957 | 73% | 74!2 3 2 4 a ee 
699, - 63!;, War Loan 3!4% ..after 1952 | 655;¢* | 66* . 4 °¢ 5 6 Of 
687, 623, Conv. 3!5% ..after Apr. 1961 | 653, 66!, 2/2 2 5 6 9f 
60 545, Treasury 3% after Apr. 1966 | 57 5734 3s 02 0 5 4 8f 
52!31¢ 463, LE Pe thsssnacs sce sante 503, 51!, 216 1 417 9f 
5Big 463. Treasury 2',% after Apr. 1975 | 483, 493, 218 6 5 2 Ff 
95716 90!, British Electric 419% 1967-69 | 94 943, 25-2 5 6 3 
765, 72'\, | British Electric 3%. .1968-73 | 755, 76!5 318 | § 8 7i 
733, 685g | British Electric 3%..1974-77 | 723, 733 315 8 > 2 i 
87716 825, | British Electric 414% 1974-79 | 863, 857, a S 7: 34 
78!, 725;, | British Electric 3'5% 1976-79 | 76lg 765g 312 4 S$ 7 8! 
873, 8271, | British Gas 4%..... 1969-72 | 867, 875, 310 2 5 8 4! 
&4 794 British Gas 3!4%.... 1969-71 82'15;, | 8353 213-4 5 27 St 
677, 607\, | British Gas 3%..... 1990-95 | 65!5 66!, 3 6 6 5 0 7! 
765, Mig Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 | 755, 76'5 318 1 5-6 Fi 
85!, 7914 Brit. Transport 4%. .1972-77 | 83* 83!* a a 5 2 ee 
68'5,, | 60!5), | Brit. Transport 3%. .1978-88 | 663, 66* | 31110 | 5 5 3I 
Prices, 1958 FIXED INTEREST Pen Price, Yield, 
ped _| STOCKS ov. 19, Nov. 26, Nov. 26, 
; | 1958 1958 1958 
High Low | 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL = ae 
100'!:¢ | 963, ee beg TOL E 1954-59 = 99516 99, | 4 7 O 
1053, 977, DENI c6scbknedeakasease 1974-76. 103!, 1033, 5 12 10e 
76!, TE > TRON NGG ss <scckeersanevances 1973-75 | 75! 75\4 6 8 2! 
98!, Oe. T UMOIE, asnsnscccrrecsnnncns 1977-82 98!, 97 6 410! 
1043, Si%q || Mew Zeman Go odcccicsvccscses 1976-80 103!, | 1033, 5 13 4e 
1Ol's 913, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ..... 1976-79 | 98 987, 6 I ill 
745 69 Southern Rhodesia 2',%......... 1965-70 | 72'> | 723, {| 513 J! 
CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
1005, 98!,, Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%...... 1980-85 100 100 5 10 O! 
105 987, | Birmingham 534%.....ccecccees: 1974-76 104 104 5 7 2 
923, 86 MN FT cc iereeesastecasnes = 1958-63 , 9I!, 92! | 414 O17 
95!, 91l, [IN Qe. «hese saneswaseees 1966-68 94l, 95 i 5 8 O! 
100', 96!, | Corporation of London 5!'4%..... 1976-79 98g 983, | 5 7 Ol 
5734 53 EASA ao ks sascevekuane nies after 1920 , 5334* | 54!, 510 1 
64 56 | Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 | 603, | 61!2 § 4 8! 
| FOREIGN BONDS | | 
101!- 83 | German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....{ 100'4 99\4 
180 154 | German 5!,% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%)........ | 1793, | 178!5 se 
18 123, Ee i ST 1924 1634 17'4 Nil 
169 160 Sapan SF, (EAD) o..6s scene vcewsee 1907 | 162 162 sex 
H19!, 105!- Sapa G7, CONOR) ac os :<60c:0sweinsse 1924 117 116!5 
53! 48 Uruguay 3!5% Bonds (Assented)......... 53!4* 53!4 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
Nov. Nov. | Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
i9 | * 7 26 19 26 
$ |_ $ $ $ 
Ath. Topeka... | 27'4 277g | Boeing........ | 513g 50 Inter. Nickel .. | 88 86!, 
Can. Pacific.... | 30!4  30!, [Celanese...... !25!g 27'g |Inter. Paper... 116!) 113 
Pennsylvania... | 1633 | 183g | Chrysler ...... 53 5134 | Kennecott..... 102',  96!g* 
Union Pacific .. | 3534 | 353g | Col. Palmolive. 84!, © 817g |Monsanto..... 41 39!4 
Amer. Electric. | 513g  50!4 | Crown Zeller.. 575g . 575g | Nat. Distillers. 31 29'5 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 199  195!, | Distillers Seag.. 35 33'g | Pan-American.. 227g 223, 
Cons. Edison .. | 585g 58 Douglass ......... 58!g 57!g | Procter Gamble 78 753g 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. | 56'g 535g {Du Pont ...... 2043,* 197!4 | Radio Corpn... 41 3934 
Standard Gas .. 33 3'4 | East. Kodak ... 13534 13134 |Sears Roebuck. 37! 3633 
United Corpn.. 83, 8!3 | Ford Motor ..., 48!g 477g {Shell Oil ...... 80', 803, 
Western Union  30'g 29 Gen. Electric... 70'!2 687g {Socony-Mobil.. 49!, 48, 
PROB. 5c eceeies 841,  85!4 |General Foods. 76!2 74!2 | Stand. Oil Ind.. 4753 467, 
Aluminium .... 315g -3134 |General Motors 49!g | 48!g | Stand. Oil N.J.. 5973 | 58!5 
Amer. Can..... | 523g 50 Goodyear ..... 113! 108!2 | 20th Cent. Fox. 38!4 | 40!, 
Am. Smelting... 4934  47!g | Gulf Oil....... 12134 11934 | Union Carbide. 120!, '1157, 
Am. Viscose...  37!2 3534 | Heinz......... 65 64'2 [| ULS. Steel ..... 90 84! 
Anaconda ..... 5934 58!g int. Bus. Mach.. 442 (438!4 | West. Electric. 68!  66!4 
Beth. Steel.+.. 50!) 483g [Int. Harvester .| 407, | 41 Woolworth 503, 503, 


tax at 8s 


6d. 
(f) Flat yield. 


Prices, 


High 


58/- 
60/3 
40/3 
7 f= 
89/3 


13/9 
47/- 
48/9 

7/3 

8/9 
26/6 
45/6 
23/9 


46/4! 
14/41, 
21/413 


42/3 
34/9 
102/6 


44/9 
48/6 
24/9 
23/6 
29/- 


24/1! 
20/1!5 


39/3 
37/9 
6/8!4 
48/7! 
16/3 
48/41, 
33/6 


13/7! 


19/- 


20/3 
54/- 
30/- 
80/- 
33/- 
20/- 
53/1! 
33/9 
£0/- 


in €. 


| 


1958 


Low 


' 24/11, 


21/7! 
15/6 
20/- 


| 22/2 





17/9 
23/- 


48/6 


31/- 


| 12/7! 


27/1", 
6/3 
36/1! 
52/1! 

78/9 


13/4! 
14/4! 
4/10!, 
42/10!5 
24/3 
8/7!, 
12/6 
15/3 


47/- 
39/3 
24/7!, 
28/- 
44/6 
29/9 
10/3 
74/6 


6/7'- 
31/9 
39/- 

4/\', 

6/7'4 
14/415 
28/- 
12/5!'4 
32/9 

8/7!, 
14/3 
29/3 
24/9 
82/9 


26/6 
27/9 
16/- 

8/9 
18/6 


19/6 


12/10! 
29/10!; 


30/- 


4/10! 


38/41, 
10/1! 
33/115 
19/7! 


8/10!, 


15/3 


14/93, 
33/6 
17/3 
55/6 
20/3 


| 13/15 


37/3 
21/- 
34/7!5 


| 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 
%o %o 
8 b . @ 
6 b 4a 
. < 3 a 
8 b 3 a 
14 ¢ 6a 
74 b 4a 
4a 6 b 
Il b 4a 
13 b 5 a 
7', b 2'4 a 
623 b 5 a 
143,b)} tsa 
72 a| +4 b 
3 @ 10 b 
2 @ 9!nb 
3340 83, b 
634 b 6 a 
8 b 4a 
SD 2 eH € 
7, b 4 a 
4 a (a 
334 b 3344 
IS b 10 a 
Ji, 10 b 
6 b 3 a 
74 b 5 a 
5 ¢€ 834 ¢ 
10 b 
155, c 6a 
12'5 b 5 a 
Tua} 20 b 
16 ¢ 4a 
55, b Zio 
12'> b Jina 
5 a 10 b 
5!3b 2234 
18 c 6a 
5S @ Blob 
> « 1123 b 
7! b 7'4 a 
8'nb 4 a 
43°4.¢ 147\20 
iS ¢ oo < 
10 b 4a 
344 6!,b 
I2'o¢ IZ!'o¢ 
lob 6! a 
I2',¢ 5 a 
6 b 3!, 
12'5 ¢ 12, ¢ 
8 c 4a 
S e€ a < 
te) 4\,a 
2'5 a 5 b 
14 b Jina 
20 «¢ Tina 
6!4b 34a 
7', c 7'4 c 
15 a] t6!2b 
e 6 3 a 
I5 b 5 a 
8 b 420 
9 b 5 a 
>t 3 a 
Jina 12 b 
5 a 12!'4 b 
6!4b 2'2 
5 « 5 b 
12'5 b > @ 
12! ¢ Tino 
6¢ 4a 
10 b 5 a 
6¢ Ni 
22'5 c 22!5 ‘ 
5 b 3 a 
15 b 3 a 
74 ¢ 7I5 c 
iB c¢ 2 o 
7inb} 20 a 
25 b 7'4 oe 
12,4 5 b 
25 b 10 o 
Weoe¢ Jina 
22!', b 12'5 0 
20 b I2',4 
262, b 13!'3 6 


|| Ex capitalisation. 


| Ex rights. 
(g) Equivalent to 7+2 sterling. 


| 


ORDINARY 


STOCKS 
STEEL AND | 
ENGINEERING | 
CIE as ckenetenced £1 | 
Dorman Long ......... él 
Steel Co. of Wales..... £\ 
Stewarts & Lloyds .....£1 | 
John Summers..... <ocwee 
SPRORG SOOO ovccancdss él 
John Brown.........--l 
Cammell Laird .......5/- 
Swan Hunter... .cccoccckl 
ViCHOPS. ..0008 sendone Sn 
POE vivcasvecsceedas él 
Coventry Gauge..... 10/- 
Alfred Herbert........ él 
Ransome & Marles....5/- 
Renold Chains......... él 
Allied lronfounders ....£1 
Babcock & Wilcox..... él 
British Aluminium..... £\ 
Davy & United........£1 
Guest KOGn .....ccsecsecbl 
Metal Box ....... ‘cease 
ey eee re fl 
John Thompson....... 5/- 
Tube Investments...... ra} 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland... .£1 
British Plaster Board. l0/- 
Richard Costain ....... 
Crittall Manufacturing. i) 
London Brick ....<cces 
Turner & Newall ...... f\ 
Wall Paper Defd....... fl 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson... .5/- 
CO 5/- 
Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... 2/- 
FOE < vasncecoceeeend él 
Sh. +0 aretosed waneeee fl 
International Paints ...4/- 
PRU. cavecesec ce 5/- 
Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
On cicceceseednees fl 
Mas 000dc ceneeecen ra 
Decca Record .......- 4/- 
Ea: <aswsacensenwe 10/- 
English Electric........ fl 
Generai Electric....... él 
Pye DG. oc cccceceve < 
Pi. TRON oo s ccieed 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
British Motor ........ 5/- 
PEC PUNO 6s c0cescess él 
Leyland Motor .......- él 
Rootes Motors ......- 4/- 
Standard Motor ...... 5/- 
Dunlop Rubber...... 10/- 
Joseph Lucas ...ccseces él 
Pressed Steel......... 5/- 
Triplex Holdings ....10/- 
Bristol Aeroplane. ...10/- 
De Haviland ... <cccesss a} 
Dowty Group....... 10/- 
Hawker Siddeley ...... él 
Rolls-Royce ........--- £l 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........ é\ 
Albert E. Reed........ él 
SHINS ... cv cccccecoees él 
Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 
Odhams Press......-- 10/- 
TEXTILES 
: Ot, GOs cesvise<d fl 
Fine Spinners ......... £\ 
Lancashire Cotton ..... él 
Patons & Baldwins..... fl 
Salts (Saltaire). ....0-. 5/- 
Woolcombers........-£l 
Bradford Dyers........£1 
Calico Printers .......-&1 
Courtaulds....... Catan 
jute Industries....... 10/- 
WOO, 5.6. 0c ncwieeeicd 
DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- 
Debenhams ........- 10/- 
eu. WN iscencscdes 5/- 
PRE nck c ctesteses él 
House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- 
Lewis's Investment ...4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- 
United Drapery ...... 5/- 
WReatwerth: . oc ccevcs 5/- 


(a) interim dividend. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


| Price, Price Yield, 
|Nov. 19,Nov. 26, Noy, % 
| 1958 1958 1958 
! 


| 30/1!, | 28/9 9-04 
| 25/1, | 24/3 8:25 
20/5'4  20/- 8-00" 
24/7!, , 24/- 9-17 
34/- 32/10', 8-52 
25/6 24/- 9-58 
31/6 30/- 6-67 
8/4, 8/2 9-3 
58/9 58/- 6-2 
35/6 34/3 5-84 
62/3* 60/6 3:86 
18/7!, 18/3 | 5-9 
38/6 37/- 5-64 
16/6 16/6 4:55 
39/7!, | 40/3 6-21 
38/3 37/3 6-71 
53/3 51/6 5-05¢ 
60/6 | 62/9 3-82 
75/3 79/- | 5-06 
55/41, | 54/3 | 424 
62/7!, | 62/I'p | 3-54 
53/6 52/- | 2-83 
25/3 25/- | 5:00 
77/9 | 77/- | 455 
48/6* | 46/6 3-87 
20/- | 20/1'2*. 6-21 
62/6 61/10', 2-83 
9/-* | 9/412 8-00 
58/- | 57/9 5-41 
72/t'y | 71/10',) 4-17" 
117/9* 1i3/I'2 ; 4-86 
19/10! 20/- 4-00 
15/3 IS/I!y | 2-89 
7/\"5 6/10',) 5-82 
64/- | 6I/-* | 4 
35/4', 35/3 4:54 
14/-. | 13/3 5-43 
15/9 15/4'2 439 
20/9 20/6 8:13 
57/3 56/3* 5-33 
51/6. 50/3 4% 
35/6 33/9 5-19 
57/6 56/1! | 4-75" 
57/9 58/- 4-83 
%6/- | 35/- 5-71 
16/3 15/10',, 3-94 
88/- 87/3 4-0 
12/10! 12/5', 7-03" 
46/7! 45/4! 4:19 
46/- 44/\' 567 
6/3* | 6/I', 52 
8/3* 7/9 7-74 
24/\ly | 23/7!2 | 62 
4/2 41/3° 405" 
21/3 20/3 5-31 
45/- 44/10'. 6-13" 
10/7! 10/- 10-00 
17/3 17/- 8-82 
41/63, 41/4'2 4°83 
29/4'. 30/I') 6-64 
100/7!, 100/7'2 3°98 
43/9 43/3 | 5°78 
a6 46/9 | 59 
21/6 = 2I/- | a 
22/10',, 22/3 | *# 
26/3 °| 25/3 | «# 
| 
22/11, | 21/9* | 8G 
Ty 19/- 103 
36/9 | 36/- - 
37/4! | 37/4, 6°68 
S)1Gh, 5/698" 
46/10!> | 47/3 6°35 
1S/- | 14/102; 
35/3 | 35/9 128 
32/- | 31/- 5°16 
10/- | 10/t'2 . 
17/7! | 18/- | 83 
| 
20/3 | 19/10!2) 3°62" 
Hye 53/- | 5-6 
29/9 29/I'n | 5°38 
75/3 | 73/- | 43 
31/6 (31/9 | 55 
19/- 19/6 -4 
| §2/7', | 51/3 _. 
1 33/1!) | 32/72 Ht 
49/6  48/10'2| 4# 


a 
* Ex dividend. 


( ¥ "s dividend (b) Finai dividend. 
Cc, €ar : dividend. 


(I) To latest date 
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52/3 
43/10'4 
81/9 
84/6 
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18/6 
30/6 
0/6 
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45/9 
£2734 
£20'4 
4 | 
31/6 f 
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13/I'g 
20/- 
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Prices, 1958 
High | Low 
9/3, | 31/9 
43/10! 27/6 
81/9 57/6 
53/9 | 36/— 
9 47/9 | 
9/6 | 12/I'2 
30/6 = 21/42 | 
0/6  46/- 
7/9 | 27/6 
45/9 | 31/3 
£2734 £20 
£20'4 | £1415) 
29'4 255g 
31/6 | 28/- 
29/- 18/- 
2/6 | 29/6 
58/6 | 40/9 
39/6 = © 32/9 
135/- 102/6 
71/6 17/6 
167/6 = =113/9 
\8/- 863 
21/3 154/- 
0/6 63/9 
34/10'2 16/- 
21/4'2-16/10!4 
113/- 73/3 
@/- 19/9 
13/I'g 7/tN 
W/- | 7/10!, 
16/4. | 8/7! 
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160 


** Yields based on assumed div.deids: —Bi2-2-k & Wilcox, 13%. 
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ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
BANKING 
SE cuxaveccadeces él 
SN cacaccsucaseces él 
i EN dia ét:i- cine ne dc él | 
| National Provincial ....£1 | 
| Westminster ‘B’ ...... él | 
7 eee él 
ae 5/- 


| Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- 
Royal Bank of Scotland .£1 


A Se él 


Chartered Bank ....... él | 
Royal Bank of Canada $10 | 


Bank of Montreal .... $10 
Bank of New S. Wales.£20 
Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer..£1 


FINANCIAL 
Alexanders ........... él 
National Discount ‘B’ .£1 
Union Discount ....... él 

| Commercial Union... .5/- 


| Employers Liability ....£1 


Equity & Law ........8/6 


eee 5/- 
PU: cscavecuaasemes 5/- 
Prudential ‘A* ....... 4/- 
Royal Exchange........ fl 
DONNIE soc cnccncae 5/- 
Lombard Banking..... 5/- 
Ws étcccwenaceuecen él 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd....... 5/- 
Cable & Wireless..... 5/- 
Land Securities...... 10/- 


London & County ...10/- 


FOOD, DRINK 
AND TOBACCO 


Allied Bakeries ‘A’ . ..5/- 


Beecham Group...... 5/- 
International Tea ..... 5/3 
POON A ci cendevdes £1 ‘70/6* 
DN cin vacawes ae 
Schweppes..... 6eeeecd/= 


Co eae 


| United Dairies ........£1 


Eb diwnanes coeecesccks 
Distillers ..... seéeeesQe 
PRONE 4 ae aceaeeece 5/- 
COE oi cinccccce 10/= 


Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/- 
Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 


| Whitbread ‘A’........ él 


Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- 
I ccc cccnesee< 10 


ECONOMIST ORDINARY SHARE 
INDICATOR 


1957 


Qn 


Ww “ \ 


1958 
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19 Nov. 26, Nov. 26, 














London & County 623% 





Saics (Saltaire), 10%. Schweppes 15%. 


845 
Yield, Prices, 1958 | Last Two | Price, Price, Yield, 
| Dividends | ea INov. 19,\Nov. 26, Nov. 26 
1958 as — @H©o | i958 | 1958 1958 
High Low | | 
} | 
% MISCELLANEOUS | 
45/- | 15/9 74.4} 22!'5 b | Assoc. Brit. Picture ...5/- | 41/3 4S/- | 3-33 
4-77 | 45/6 | 28/- 3',a| 7!,b| British Match ........- £1 | 45/6 | 42/9 | 5-15 
4-71 47/- | 28/3 4 a| British Oxygen........ £1 | 45/- | 43/3 4-62 
4-49 8/9 | | 4 a| British Ropes ........2/6 | 8/9 | 8/9 4-86 
4°34 | 59/3 | 31/6 | Gig bh | Glawo.....cc. wees lO/- | 59/- | 51/- 3-43 
4°43 | 53/- | 31/3 40 b| 10 a| Hoover ‘A’. ......... S/- | 51/9 | 50/3 | 4-98 
465 F195/-  |133/9 18-17b | 6-17a | Hudson's Bay ......... 180/- 180/- 2-70 
4:20 | \0/9 5/7!y | 1242¢} 5 © | Rank Organisation....5/-| 9/10! 10/- | 2-50 
4-31 15/334 11/8!, 22!, ¢ yr Lae oe ee eee S/- | 14/10! 15/034 | 7-47 
4°67 59/9 7 6'5 a | Thomas Tilling ........£1 | 58/- S7/- | 4-65 
5-22 |103/9 | 70/6 10!'na| 10 b| Unilever.......... weeehl |101/6 | 99/— | 4-24 
6:59 43/3 24/3 3344 United Glass Bottle....£1 | 41/6 40/- 5-63 
3-08 36/- 26/- tlO0 b t4'g a | United Molasses ..... 10/- | 35/-* | 34/- 7-25 
3-15 ol 
5-27¢ | 58/6 39/9 #5 b 72'24 British Petroleum. ..... £1 | 55/-||_ | 54/- 4-83 
5-81 | 87/3 | 59/1. | ¢7!2b| tS a | Burmah Oil..... weees-€l | 81/3 | 78/9 | 5-70 
£18% | £1375 7!, a | Royal Dutch .....,..20f1. | £18% (£18 =| 2-63 
165/- 117/6 $1334b | tS a@| Shell Transport........£1 1161/10! 1SS/- | 4-21 
3-64 | 95/6 | 41/6 a eg | -*~pprecreneeny 10/- | 91/6 "| 87/- aa 
4.82 | 37/3 | 25/6 13lgb| Tl, a | Wakefield C.C.... 2. 10/- | 37/3 | 36/3 5-68 
4:42 | SHIPPING 
4-79 | 43/6 | 27/7, 6!, a | Brit. & Com'wealth. .10/- | 43/3 | 42/3 4-73 
4-23 | 23/9 | 16/6 Nil | Cunard...........0.. £11 19/6 | 18/3 a 
2-88 35/6 | 27/3 10 cj Furness Withy ........ £1 | 34/3 34/9 5-76 
3-13 20/3 | 14/6 10 b London & Overseas...5/- | 20/- | 19/6 5-13 
5-32 | 37/6 | 22/- 3 a|P& O Defd. .......... £1 | 36/6 | 34/9 6-33 
5-15 17/9 Nil | Reardon Smith......10/- | 16/6 | 16/6 | _... 
4-08 25/6 2S Ot Wer eee cécencceaas £1 | 24/6 24/- | 7-35 
4-02** MINES 
4-00 |170/10!, 115/- 60 20 a| Angio-American..... 10/- |169/4'. 1166/3 | 4-81 
3:70 |105/- | 73/9 15 b| General Mining........ £1 |103/9° 104/41 | 4-79 
3-72 48/6 | 36/7!, 80 40 aj| Union Corporation ...2/6 | 48/6 47/6 6-32 
4-00 | 33/I', | 23/10!,] 55 50 a| Daggafontein......... 5/- | 32/4!2 | 33/1! | 15-85 
3-04**]116/3 | 76/3 40 60 b| Free State Geduld ....5/- |115/- 1114/4! | 4-37 
4-27**| 69/9 | 56/- 30 35 b| Hartebeestfontein ...10/- | 64/9 65/3 |, 9°96 
68/3 | 46/6 50 50 b! President Brand...... - | 66/1" | 66/3 f 7-55 
118/I'y | 84/4! 60 80 b | Western Holdings ....5/- |116/3 1115/7! 6-05 
58/- 41/6 5 a| Consolidated Zinc ..... £1 | 56/6 54/-* 6-48 
121/3 | 80/7!, | 120 b} 80 a| De Beers Defd. Reg. ..5/- |120/7!, \118/1!, | 8-47 
3°85 }$169 $1323, | $3-75c | $3-75c | International Nickel.n.p.v. |$15734 '$153* | 4-37 
4°26 1" 8/6 2» | 20 a| 5 b| London Tin.......... 4/-| 8/- 8/6 | 11-76 
4°32 | 93711, | 50/7! 30 b| Rhod. Anglo-Amer. ..10/- | 78/9 | 73/9 5-42h 
=o 19/9 | 12/10',}  Iaga-| 6lg B | Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/- | 19/— | 17/4!2 | 2-10h 
5°93 | 62/41, | 45/7!y | tS 26 ¢| Rio Tinto Reg. ...... i0/- | 58/9 | 56/3 | 4-62 
4-84 9/9 | 6/10',| Iy4a| 41g b | Roan Antelope ....... 5/-| 9/- 8/7!, | 3-Oth 
4°68 | 67/- | 42/6 *| 32196 15a | Tanganyika Cons.....i0/- | 62/3 | 60/- | 5-42 
5°26 | 11/71, | 7/10!,} 60° ¢! 13!3a| Tronoh.........-+.0. 5/- | 11/4, | 11/7!z | 25-81 
ri TEA AND RUBBER | 
5-62 | 26/3 #2!,a| +10 b| Cons, Tea & Lands..... £1 | 26/- | 25/3 | 17-23 
5-00 | 27/9 | 20/- +5 a| +5 b| Jokai (Assam).......... £1 25/6 | 25/- | 13-92 
5-66 | 22/3 | 10 b| 4 a! Nuwara Eliya.......... £1 | 19/6 | 18/-* | 15-56 
5-51 1/1134) 4/4 16 b| 4 a@| Grand Central ....... 2/- | 1/33*| 1/21, | 33-68 
4-93 4/- 2/4! 5 a| 25 b| London Asiatic ....... 2/-| 3/9% | 3/7!, | 16-55 
5-52 834d 5!4d 6 «¢ 8 c| United Serdang....... 2/- | 834d 834d | 21-94 
5-84 | 65/3 | 46/- | 37'2b| 12!2a| United Sua Betong..... £1 | 63/-* | 60/9 | 16-46 
8-18 | 61/3 5 b! 12!,b! Harrisons & Cros, Defd. £1 | 56/6* 55/6 | 6-31 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
1958 | Indicator* | Yield % 1958 1957 
Oct. 29 226-9 5:39 | High | Low High | Low 
Nov. 5 233-5 5-25 | | 
« 235-7 A perro 
ie 237-1 5-29 237-1 | 166-1 | 225-0 171-2 
~ me 232-1 5-40 (Nov. 19) | (Feb. 26) | (july 10) (Nov. 6) 
* 1953=100. 
Financial Times Indices 
‘ 2'4% } 7 
Ord. Ord Fixed 2/0 Bargains 
1958 Indext Yield inc.¢ | Consels | Marked 1958 1957 
Nov. 19 | 212-7 5-45 | 91-72 4-94 14,334 High High 
~ ml 24s 5-41 92-15 4-88 | 14210 214-5 207-6 
" 21 | 213-4 5-44 92-37 4-83 | 16,155 | (Nov. 20) (july 9) 
«624 )-«| O26 5-48 92-27 4-84 | 17,827 | Low Low 
» 25 | 207-1 5-60 92-08 4:90 | 17,099 | 154-4 159-0 
» 26 | 209-0 5-55 92-11 4-87 14,505 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
t July 1, 1935=100, + 1928=100. 
NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor’s Indices (194!-3=10) = 
425 Yield 25 | Yield 50 Yield | Gove. | Yield 
1958 Indus- ~ Rails % Utilities % Bonds | % 
trials | | 
Oct. 29 | 54-73 3-41 | 31-92 | 4-86 | 39-74 | 4-18 [ 92-00 | 3-70 
Nov. 5 | 55-65 3-35 | 32:28 | 4-80 | 40-26 | 4-13 | 91-57 | 3-74 
» (2 | 56-74 3-29 33-19 | 4-67 40:94 | 4-05 | 91-68 | 3-73 
» 19 | 56-84 3-28 | 33-97 | 4:56 | 41-31 | 4-02 | 92-55 | 3-65 
, 26 | 55-39 3-37 33-39 | 4-64 | 40-55 4-09 | 93-20 | 3-59 


Bowmaker, 25%. British Motor, 17'3%. 
Steel Co. of Wales, 8%. 











425 Industrials:—1958: High 


Debenhams, 30%. 
Triplex, 27'2%. 








E.M.1., 262;%. 
Turner & Newall, 15%. 








| 56-84 (Nov. 19); Low, 48-20 (Jan. 10). 












Land Securities, 6%. 











846 
GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


44 HE abolition of hire purchase restric- 
tions should set Great Universal 
Stores along the road of expansion again. 
As the full accounts for the year to 
March 31st showed and the half-yearly 
report to September 30th now confirms, 
the group has rather been marking time 
for the last eighteen months or so. 
Turnover in the six months to Sep- 
tember 30th was running at a record 
level and the group earned a gross profit 
of £11,248,580. But that profit includes 
£452,000 of earnings of subsidiaries 
acquired after September 30, 1957, and 
if this is excluded, the profit is effectively 
down on the £11,145,523 earned in the 
corresponding period of 1957. 

The slackening of the earnings 
momentum in such a dynamically man- 
aged concern as the GUS multiple 
empire may only be temporary, but it 
has had its effect on dividend policy. 
For the year to March 31st the total 
ordinary dividend was effectively left 
unchanged at 324 per cent and now the 
interim for 1958-59 is effectively un- 
altered at 73 per cent. GUS benefits 
from the introduction of a flat rate 
profits tax and the latest six months’ net 
profit of 4,128,123 compares with 
£3,909,804 in the same period last year. 
Unshaken, bulls of the 5s. “ A” ordinary 
stock argue that an unchanged interim 
now gives no indication that the final 
will not be increased. They could be 
right, and dealers having marked the 
units down on this statement soon put 
them back again. This resilient stock now 
stands at 29s. 13d. and on a dividend of 
325 per cent yields 5.6 per cent. 


BRITISH PLASTER BOARD 


| ie the six months to September 30th 
British Plaster Board (Holdings) 
showed a gross profit of £1,403,168—an 
increase of about 6} per cent over the 
profits for the same period last year, 
when they amounted to £1,215,936. This 
is a satisfactory result set against the 
background of declining activity in the 
building industry. 

The directors are as cautious as ever 
about dividends, and are leaving the 
interim ordinary payment unchanged at 
5 per cent. A total dividend of 12} per 
cent has now been maintained for four 
years. It might be unwise to expect pro- 
fits to go on advancing at the recent pace, 
for the directors warn shareholders that 
the outlook in this country remains 
“somewhat uncertain” and that the 
usual seasonal drop in earnings may be 
expected during the winter months. 
However, they consider prospects on the 
whole to be “satisfactory.” The Ios. 
ordinary units yield 6.2 per cent at 
2os. 13d. 


JOSHUA HOYLE 


=. of foreign cloth were cited by 
the directors of Joshua Hoyle, the 
cotton and rayon spinners, weavers and 
finishers, as- the principal reason for the 
reduction in profits early in the financial 
year and for the cut in the interim divi- 
dend from 4 to 23 per cent last May. 
The total dividend had already been 
reduced from 12} to 8 per cent in 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


1955-56 when profits fell disastrously, 
leaving the ordinary dividend short- 
earned, A dividend of 8 per cent was 
repeated in 1956-57 when profits re- 
covered, but the preliminary statement 
for the year to September 3oth last 
shows that gross profits have been more 
than halved, slumping from £542,056 to 
£201,912. The final dividend has also 
been scaled down from 4 to 23 per cent, 
reducing the total payment from 8 per 
cent to § per cent. The 2s. units fell 
24d. on the news to Is. 33d., yielding 8 
per cent. 


NEW ISSUES 


«a the stock market booms, inves- 
tors snatch greedily at any morsels 
of small public issues they are offered 
in the absence of the staple diet of rights 
issues from the industria] giants. 
At the height of the boom, 80,808 
applications for a total of over 46 
million shares flooded in for the 800,000 
ordinary 5s. shares in John Harvey & 
Sons offered at 11s. The applications 
went into the ballot box. The lucky 
7,500 forms were allotted one hundred 
shares apiece, 50,000 shares being 
reserved for employees. Dealings began 
on Monday at 2s. 9d. premium. This 
was an extraordinary reception and is 
hardly likely to be repeated—certainly 
not in the new issues that followed. 

On Wednesday an offer of 400,000 
ordinary 5s. shares at a price of 9s. in 
Needlers, the chocolate and confec- 
tionery business, under the auspices of 
Capel-Cure Linton Clarke and Com- 
pany, was over-subscribed almost six- 
teen times, even though a fall in profit 
is expected this year. In the first nine 
months of the year sales were substan- 
tially the same as those for 1957. In that 
year the profit before tax was £325,000, 
but the profits this year will be lower, 
coming to “not less than £285,000.” But 
an ordinary dividend of 18 per cent is 
forecast, giving a yield of Io per cent 
on the issue price. 

Morgan Grenfell and Company is 
placing 525,000 £1 ordinary shares at 
35s. and 750,000 £1 7 per cent cumula- 
tive redeemable preference shares at 20s. 
in Peter Dixon, papermakers in Sheffield 
and Grimsby. Profits are expected 
to be lower in the year to March 31, 
1959, amounting to “not less than 
£900,000,” compared with £991,100 in 
1957-58. A dividend of 125 per cent is 
forecast, giving a yield of 7.1 per cent 
on the placing price. 

London and Yorkshire Trust is 
placing 200,000 of the 4s. shares in 
Susan Small, the ladies’ fashion business, 
at 12s. 73d. each. Profits before tax for 
1958 are expected to amount to £155,000, 
against £84,700 in 1957 and an ordinary 
dividend of 31} per cent. is projected, 
setting the yield of just under Io per 
cent at the issue price. 





Spicers : The ordinary dividend of 15 
per cent paid by Spicers in 1955 was 
made on capital of £2 million. The 
capital was then raised by a three for 
four rights issue at 20s. per share to 
£33 million and on that capital a divi- 
dend of Io per cent was paid in 1956. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Nov. 12 Nov. 26 Dec. 10 
LAST DEALINGS: Nov. 25 Dec. 9 Dec. 30 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 2 Dec, 16 Jan. 6 





ee ng the reduction in Bank Rate 
a rally in gilt edged carried the 
Financial Times Government Securities 
index to 84.43 at Friday’s close, com- 
pared with 83.48 last Wednesday. A 
sharp fall occurred on Tuesday, losses 
extending to 3, but the subsequent re- 
covery left the index 0.76 higher on 
balance at 84.24 by Wednesday’s close, 
The “longs ” rallied by as much as half a 
point on Wednesday, Funding 3} per 
cent 1999-2004 rising that amount to 
7223—a gain of #% on the week. Short 
dated stocks gained a little immediately 
after the reduction in Bank Rate, but 
there were signs later that the banks were 
still selling. 


The heavy fall on Wall Street coin- 
cided with the end of the account, and 
although jobbers lowered prices all round 
on Tuesday, selling was not entirely pre- 
vented. But when Wall Street rallied, so 
did the British industrial market. Never- 
theless, The Economist Indicator 
dropped § points to 232.1. Unilever, 
after dropping 3s. 6d. regained all but 
6d. at 99s., while British Aluminium 
rallied 3s. 9d. on substantial buying to 
reach a fresh peak of 62s. 9d. Aircraft 
shares were better, where changed, 
Hawker Siddeley closing strongly at 
30s. 10}d. in front of the results due this 
week-end. “Emmies” ended 1s. 73d. 
better at 56s. 13d., while news of good 
radio and T.V. sales in September led 
to again of 2s. to 38s. 6d. in 
Birmingham Sound Reproducers, Is. 
in Radio Rentals to 26s. 6d., and 6d. to 
34s. 3d. in Rediffusion. Gains were 
widespread in stores, Harrods closing on 
Wednesday at 73s. In the enter- 
tainments section, Associated British 
Pictures rose by 2s. 6d. to 45s. In HP. 
finance issues U.D.T. finished 4s. lower 
at 108s., but Wagon Finance rallied Is. to 
75s. Lloyds Bank were quoted ex the 
scrip issue at 42s. 3d. Among property 
shares, City Centre jumped 3s. 6d. to 44s. 
and Beaumont at 43s. 9d. gained ts. 9d. 


Oils fluctuated with Wall Street, Ultra- 
mar initially losing 4s. before recovering 
to 86s. 6d. Shell finally closed at 155s., a 
drop of 6s. 1tosd. over the week and 
T-P.D. lost 6s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. Prices 
were marked down at first in the Kaffir 
market, though there was little actual 
selling and some Cape buying was still 
reported. In the O.F.S. group, Western 
Holdings were 1s. 9d. lower at 115s. 734. 
and among finance houses Selection 
Trust dropped 3s. tid. to gis. 10}d. 
Diamond shares were weak, De Beers 
losing 2s. 6d. to 118s 14d. Rubber shares 
eased, “ Suas” losing 1s. 3d. to 60s. 9d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 22, 1958, there was an 
“above-line’”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of 
£25,695,000 compared with a surplus of £31,862,000 in the 
previous week and a surplus of £15,656,000 in the corresponding 
ericd of last year. There was a net receipt “below-line 
of £5,844,000 leaving a total deficit of £558,852,000 compared 
with £639,366,000 in 1957-58. 


EE —— 
































April 1, | April 1, |}Week | Week 
Esti- 1957, 1958, fended | ended 
£'000 mate, to to Nov. | Nov. 
1958-59 INov. 23,/Nov. 22) 23, 22, 
1957 1958 1957 | 1958 
d. Revenue | 
geen Wisc ucse: 755,414 15,329 
SuPtEK. .< os cesce | 44,900 1,200 
Death Duties..... 112,900 4,500 
Stamps ......-.+- 43,900 1,100 
fits Tax, EPT & | 
rr. we panei 175,000 6,200 
Other Inland Rev. | 
CUE. oes eee 150 
Total Inland Rev... | 28,329 
Cemtoms ...sse0e% 792,483 | 840,949 | 26,790 
PEs cexcccaes 633,855 | 620,550 18,050 
Total Customs and 
PE oc cacewass 44,840 
Motor Duties .... 
PO (Net Receipts) 4,450 
Broadcast Licences oda 
Sundry Loans..... 192 
Miscellaneous .... | | 364 
Weta... .sevees 82,983) 78,175 
Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... | 6,277; 2,600 
Payments to N. Ire- | 
land Exchequer. . | | a 
Other Cons. Funds | a ee 
Supply Services... 60,650, 100850 
Total 66,927 103450 











400' 420 


“Above-line * Surplus or 
Deficit 
“ Below-line *’ Net Expendi- 
ture* . 


+ | — 
segieinemend ian 15,656) 25,695 
Cr. | Cr. 
16,040) 5,844 
+ | — 
31,696) 19,851 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 


| { 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . | 151,481 —502 12,133 
Savings Certificates ...... i —1300| 900 
Defence Bonds .......... —22,209! 51,765} —897| 1,167 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 49,630 | 44,785] 1,200 1,390 





MM sKacaedcdenaveeiees 


170,802 | 369,770|— 1499) 15,590 


* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £1! million in 1957 and £14 million in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 






| 


| Treasury Bills W ays and Means 








re Advances Total 
Date \ Floating 
Public | Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Dept. | England 
1957 | 
Nov. 23 | 3,300-0 | 2,158-2] 197-0 <a 5,655-2 
1958 
Aug. 23 | 3,270-0 | 1,630-9] 164-0 5,064-9 
» 30 | 3,260-0 | 1,636-1 | 174-9 5,071-0 
Sept. 6 | 3,270-0| 1,644-6] 175-1 1-3 5,090-9 
» '3 | 3270-0! 1657-9] 178-3 5,106-2 
» 20) 3,270-0! 1,704-4] 167-5 5,141-9 
u————— ,- —___—Y 
» 30 5,016-4 202:4 | 6 5,218-8 
Oct. 4 3290-0 | 1,736-2] 179-4 . | 5,205-6 
» tl) 3,310-0 | 1,773-4] 183-1 i? 5,266-5 
» 18) 3,320-0 | 1,756-1] 214-2 me 5,290-3 
» 25 ew 1.771-8] 180-8 , 5,282-7 
Nov. 1 | 3,340-0| 1,755-3] 193-9 5,289-2 
» 8] 3,350-0/ 1,739-5] 166-7 5,256-2 
” > | 3,370-0 | 1655-2] 194-4 5,219-6 
» 22 | 3,390-0| 1661-0] 175-6 5,226-5 














| 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 

OLLOWING last week’s reduction in 

Bank rate, the discount houses raised 
their common bid for the 91 day bills by 
7d. 10 £99 2s. 10d. per cent, and the 
average rate of discount fell by just over 
% per cent to £3 8s. 4.68d. The banks’ 
minimum rate for call loans to the market 
was reduced by only % per cent to 2% per 
cent, and the average cost of bank loans 
to the discount market feJl to about 27 
per cent. The discount rate for three 
months’ bank bills was cut by } to 3i%-33 
per cent ; the rate for fine trade bills with 
a currency of 3 months was cut by j to 
44-5 per cent. 

The market is currently earning a good 
margin on old and new bills, but credit 
was difficult over the week-end, with some 
heavy calling, and help from the authori- 
ties did not prevent very small marginal 
borrowing from the Bank at the new Bank 
rate. Bill maturities have since matched 
the taking up of fresh bills and funds 
have been ample; some money was 
unlent on Tuesday, and on Wednesday 
night money from clearing banks was 
given at the minimum rate while outside 
balances were available at rates down to 
2 per cent. 

The active note circulation rose by £13 
million to £2,044 million in the week to 
Wednesday, marking the beginning of 








Christmas spending. 
MONEY RATES: London 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates: 
42%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills : % 
Deposit rates (max.) a. eee 391 6-35g 
eee 2 3 months...... 3916-353 
Discount houses.. 2-2!4 4 months...... 3916-35 
6 months...... 396-316 
Money : Fine trade bills : 
Day-to-Day (min.). 23 3 months...... 41, -5 
Treasury bills : 4 months...... 414 -5 
2-3 months...... 3716 6 months....... 4! -5!, 
New York 
Official discount | Treasury bills : % 
rate: % WER w adie 2-88 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2! wae awuedaas 2-72 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Nov. 27, | Nov. 19, 


Nov. 26, 
1957 1958 


(£ million) 1958 





Issue Department*: 


Notes in circulation ....... }2,001-4 |2,031-0 |2,044-2 
Notes in banking dept... | 48-9 19-4 56-1 
Govt. debt and securities* |2,046-3 |2,046-5 |2,096-5 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-8 8-8 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2-8 2°8 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts.......... 10-1 11-2 12-1 
Piwes4seaseeeeaed ‘ 226-9 236-7 241-0 
GE Guadcccnnceawaxas 76:4 68-9 69-5 
Wa ackcetueenskeuuwdl 313-4 316-8 329-6 
Securities: 
GOVOFRTORE occ cccicccce 236-4 289-5 255-7 
Discounts and advances .. 19-8 3-8 6-6 
GON aabactctddesasacas i 23-9 21-2 21-3 
WN oe veuitavisdeaseed | 280-1 314-5 283-6 

Banking department reserve. | 51-3 20-3 57-1 

| % % % 

PUM Cccccccadews |; 163 6-3 17-6 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,100 million 
November 26, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 


Three Months’ Bills 
Date of Allotted 








: Average 
Tender Offered — Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 
1957 | 91 day 63 day | s. d. % 
Nov. 22; 210-0 50-0 423-6 129 5-71 47 
—-—~- 
1958 91 day 
Aug. 22 250-0 437-4 74 6-25 28 
ae 270-0 424-1 74 11-48 53 
Sept. 5 270-0 434-6 74 0-93 64 
~ Se 270-0 423-7 73 6-81 5! 
a 270-0 413-7 7i 9-20 68 
i. ae 260-0 381-4 72 6-10 55 
Cct. 3 270-Ot | 424-8 74 «#+1-39 44 
» 10 250-0 423-6 73 0-72 55 
~~ oS 250-0 435-7 72 3-08 45 
» 24 250-0 409-6 73 7-94 36 
a 
91 day 63 day 
» 31] 200-0 50-0 | 442:9 71 8-23 46 
Nov. 7 | 270-0 | 433-7 71 7-04 45 
» 14] 210-0 60-0 | 408-3 7i 0-97 68 
» 21 | 210-0 60-0 408-5 68 4-68 42 





* On November 2!st tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 10d. 
secured 68 per cent and for 63 day bills at £99 8s. Od. 76 per 
cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 
was for £230 mn. of 91 day bills, and £50 mn of 63 day bills, 
¢ Allotment cut by £10 mn. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official 




















































rs Market Rates: Spot 
| November 26 | November 20| November 2! | November 22| November 24 | November 25 November 26 
United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-80!2-5, 2-803,-'5 2 803,-'> 2-807,-'> 2-803,-'5 2-803,—5, 
Canadian $ eee ese 2-7Bie ig 2-705g—3,4 2 70?,-71 2 709 6—'"16 2-7Bi6i6 2-715; 6-716 
French Fr. .... 1167- 18-1184-82 1179-79'4 11785g-7 11783g-5g 11763,-77 11773g—5g 1177-77'4 
Swiss Fr. ..... 12- 153)6-12- 33%, 12-24'g-35 12- 2334-24 12-235g-7g 12-233g-53 12-237g-24!, | 12-2334-24 
Belgian Fr..... 138-95- 139-60- 139-55- 139-52!3- 139-45- 139-52!5- | 139-52!5- 
141-05 65 60 57!, 50 57!4 57!, 
Dutch Gid. ... 10-56-10-72 10-59'g-3, 10-58!4-!'5 10-58',-', 10-57!4-'5 10-573,-58 10-5753~7, 
W. Ger. D-Mk, | 11-673;¢-11-84!3;¢] 1 1-70'g— 11 -697g-70', 11-6€934-70 11 -69'—-3, 11 -697g-70!, 11 -695g~7, 
Portuguese Esc. 79-90-81-10 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-05-15 | 80-10-20 80- 10-20 
Italian Lire.... 17365g-17627, 1746—46!'5 174434-45!4 174434-45'4 1744'2-45 | 1745!2-46 1745! 4-34 
Swedish Kr. .. 14-375g-14- 593, 14-48!,-!5 14-475—~-7, 14- 4735-5, 14-465¢-7g | 14-47-47!, 14-47-47! 
Danish Kr... .. 19- 1915-19-48! 19- 3535-55 19- 3434-35 19- 3434-35 19-34-34!, 19- 3334-34 19- 3353-7, 
| Norwegian Kr. 19-85-20-15 20-O1-Ol', | 20-007,-Ol'g | 20-007,-Ol', 20- 005.~75 20-00!'3-3, | 20-003,--0O1 
One Month Forward Rates 
So a A ee 3i6—tec. pm 3i6-'16¢. pm 3y6—16c. pm 3y6-'16c. pm 3ye-tec. pm =| 3ig—'igc. pm 
7 Clos a sdadu caeekuvasaeds 3y6—'16C. pm 3i6—tec. pm 3i6—hhec. pm 3y6—' 6c. pm 3\¢—16c. pm 3i6—'16C. pm 
Ev ateecasaccaunaanwaed 12-17 dis 12-17 dis 15-20 dis 10-15 dis 8-12 dis 10-15 dis 
PI cc a veecndnineneseeanes I5g-13gc. pm | I5g-13gc. pm | I5g—l3gc. pm | Ig-13gc. pm | 134-I!gc. pm | I'a-I 4c. pm 
INI, G5 ccbendacaaceadadads ig pm-par 'g pm-par 'g pm-par 'g pm-—par 'g pm-par 1g pm-par 
SE I ease eeccdvivecucacne I'4-Ic. pm 7g—5c. pm 7g—5gc. pm 3g-'oc. pm 7g—5gc. pm 34-loc. pm 
ho 1-34pf. pm 34—lopf. pm 34-'opf. pm 34-opf. pm 34-'opf. pm 34—lopf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
| United States $.......cccccccsee 15—3gc. pm Tye-'4c. pm 7ie—ac. pm Tie'ac. pm =| 7i¢-'gc. pm Tig—'4c. pm 
| Canadian $...........cccccceeee '5-3gc. pm 16—'4c. pm Tig-lac. pm Tie-'ge. pm =| 7ig—'gc. pm 16-'4c. pm 
arr err 45s-43gc. pm | 45g-43gc. pm | 45——43c. pm | 45g-423gc. pm 434-4!c. pm Igc. pm 
i, GE PENG Rb eccacdecccukeke 23g-2'spf. pm | 2'4-2pf. pm | 2!4-2pf. pm 2'4-2pf. pm | 2-134pf. pm 2-Bapf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/2'> 250/3 | 250/4 250/4'4 250/334 














































































































































































































































































































Prices and Wages 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


be ee October 18th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.......... This week Western Europe: 
Manpower and Output ..... Nov. [5th Production and Trade... Sept. 27th 
Sg a ree Nov. 22nd Prices and Money Supply. Sept. 20th 
; British Commonwealth.... Oct. Ith 
Industrial Profits........... Oct. 18th United States....... ph Nov. 8th 











1955 1956 1957 


1958 (5) 





































Unit | 


WORLD PRICES 

Commodity Price Indicator: 
All items 
Food 
Fibres 
PE Glas cece sncceeakessnsseo esas 
Se SEE ok cconcpuswsnesbasssenaen 


see eee eee eee eee eee sees eeeeee 





BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Materials used in: 
Non-food manufacturing (excluding fuel). | 1954=100 
Mechanical engineering.............++- 
Electrical ‘machinery 
Building and civil engineering 
i nE. -cbenceeecese wns sens 

Products of: 

Non-food manufacturing (excluding fuel). 
Chemicals and allied trades........ 
POR 6c ccsaacdseseeseeess 
Textile industry 
Fil SAPUUIIN’ 6 o's cin ccénciosscsccce 
Commodities: 
Cotton, raw 
WU, DIN ib sccm ineeedxssenseneeseeeu 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. 
Softwood, imported 
Copper, ex-warehouse 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
All items(') 
Food 


Jan. 17, 
1956= 100 


eee eee eee e ee eeeeeeseeeeseeseses ” 


eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeesseeseees 


All items 
EE ScGGEnnbaswieeneaevnss Geena seen 
Housing 
PC cbioKkbeeeaedssodusesuneeees 
PE <5 ciuavesbustieenseeh es 
Household durable goods 
Drink 
Oe ee 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) 


eee 


eee ee ee) 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices: 

RD cana Gnpkikedned eS eana eae 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Basic materials 

PRE DESC Cth sch abaen eet euckenSaseeee 

Manufactured goods 
Export prices: 

All items 


ee 


Seer meee eee meee eeeeeeeeseees 


SME cil e see Kes Keheneeeeheun shou Ke 

Engineering products 

Textiles (excluding clothing)........... 
Terms of trade: 

Ratio of import to export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 


UK WAGES 


1952= 100 


Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, 
PA RINE ino. n.cc spac ecnsawssnee ses 1956= 100 
EDN Kasued oh ee seeenebesbaananenseeae 5 
DD 605 655sopeadssnaSsendbicdesans o 
DIRE SaScbasneceessenneeekeeees s 

Sept., 
PR WOFKEIS oc ccccccoscscesevesesecess 1939= 100 


Weekly earnings: (4) 
Pal NBs cvknsn06n0esenSesnsbucans 


seem meme eee eee eee eases eeesesesese 


eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeseeeseeseesese 


eee weer eee eee eeeeseeeeeeee 
Fe mmm meee ees ee eeeeeeseeeeseseseee 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by | -534. 
with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
(4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
(®) Figures relate to April survey. (7) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. 


June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. 
were food 86-8 and fibres 73-5 








———. 


mid-June Nov. 25 






93 91 94 87 87 

















86 86 87 | 88 87 
92-0 90-8 98-8 95-1 94-8 | 93-4 88: | 89-7 | 90-4 89-8 
83-2 81-5 95-9 84-5 85-1 85-1 73-0 | 73-1 73-9 74:3 
95-7 95-6 79-7 73-2 71-9 70-8 78-6 | 79-6 | 781 76:1 
106-9 96: | 99-2 | 92:7 | 94:5 | 95-2 | 107-8 | 111-6 | 114-6 | 1103 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
1955 1956 1957 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. July Aug Sept. | Oct 
j { 7 _ s seas ——— — 7 = ago See eee 
105-9 | 108-4 | 106-5 | 106-1 103-8 | 102-1 93-3 93-4 92:5 93-1 
10-2 | 116-5 | 121-9 | 123-9 | 124-3 | 124-3 | 123-3 | 123-5 | 123-5 | 1242 
110-2 | 114-3 | 114-9 | 16-2 | 115-8 | HSS | ti4-t | 4-5 | 14S | 15-5 
104-7 | 109-5 | 113-7 | 115-3 | 115-5 | 115-4 | 114-0 | 114-0 | 113-8 | 1139 
105-2 | 109-4 | 112-3 | 013-2 | 113-5 | 113-5 | dte-B | te | tuned | ang 
| 
103-1 107-5 | Wt-S | t2-t 112-5 | §13-2 | 112-9 | 112-8 | 112-8 | LID 
99-4 | 103-4 | 106-8 | 106-8 | 106-9 | 106-7 | 105-0 | 105-0 | 104-9 | 105-2 
104-7 | 112-8 | 125-2 | 129-9 | 130-2 | 130-8 | 129-6 | 129-6 | 129-6 | 129-5 
97-7 97-5, 100-9 | 101-6 |- 101-5 | 101-3 97-5 97-3 96-7 96-2 
102-1 105-8 107-1 | 104-3 | 104-8 | 102-9 | 105-2 | 105-1 | 105-3 | 105-4 
95-9 | 95-1 90:7 | 99-3 | 98:0 | 96-9 | 77-3 | 76:4 | 75-5 | 75+ 
89-1 90-6 | 101-1 | 104-5 99-3 93-2 71-8 72-0 67-6 64-7 
166-6 | 143-4 |. 131-6 | 135-3 | 126-6 | 125-5 | 117-0 | 419-1 120-1 | 126-7 
108-6 | 109-5 | 109-7 | 109-6 | 109-3 | 109-1 | 102-1 101-9 99-1 98:1 
141-5 | 132-4 | 988-3 83-9 78-0 75:1 80-4 82-8 84-2 95:1 
| 102-0 | 105-8 | 106-4 | 106-1 107-1 | 108-5 | 108-3 | 108-4 | 109-4 
| 102-2 | 104-9 | 106-9 | 104-8 | 104-7 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 105-6 | 108-1 
242 | 254 263 265 264 267 270 | 270 | 270 | m 
257 | 269 276 281 276 275 279 277 278 284 
138 | (145 155 155 156 161 173 | 174 174 175 
256 | 263 | 267 267 268 269 268 | 268 268 268 
228 251 | 268 268 271 273 275 | 275 | 275 275 
288 308 | 308 307 307 309 305 | 305 | 305 305 
260 264 272 273 273 276 276 | 276 | 276 276 
389 411 421 418 428 428 428 428 428 428 
| 
39 37 36 36 36 36 35 36 36 | 35 
' 
} 
_ 
103 105 107 105 104 103 98 | 99 3 8 
iol | = 101 10! 100 100 98 98 | 97 97 98 
104 106 110 109 107 107 94 94 | 93 92 
102 | 110 128 19 | oT 116 110 12 | 03 110 
109 | 110 | 104 105 | 102 101 100 | = 102 | ~Ss«iN108 102 
102 | 106 | Ot 112 112 Wl 10 | 10} 4109 109 
102 106 109 it i it it 112} 10 TT 
104 112 115 115 116 117 19 | ong | 47 118 
103 107 112 114 114 113 115 116 | 114 116 
100 99 101 102 102 104 102 | 101 | 100 98 
' | | 
lol 99 | 96 94 93 93 89 | 90 | 979 | 6M 
127-7. | 157-0 | 112-7 86-9 81-6 80-7 66-6 | 65-0 | 65-7 70:4 
| | 
104-7 10- . : : ‘7 | . 115-6 
10- : . : 6 | , 115-5 
. 115-7 
“1 | 474 
300 


(2) The interim index of retail prices ' 
(3) For a rough conversion to basis 0 
(5) Revised figures for October 28th 
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We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but 
the Gordon Royal Commission was the first to make any 
studied forecasts of that development. The growth 
predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in 
SE TE OSS Canada’s economy. Through our more than 500 branches of 
National Income to Triple the Toronto-Dominion and by our close participation in 

that economy, we’re right at the centre of all Canadian 

Per Capita Income May Double business activity ... able to assist any manufacturer 
planning market expansion in prosperous Canada 
by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


gl TORONTO-DOMINION EEV-\T4 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 30 WEST MONROE ST. 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY TD 259 


LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4. 








850 






and I thought 
““What if it were 
my business on fire?... Ld 


“The whole place a shambles, 
buildings burnt out, stock gone 
up in smoke. Have I got enough 
cover? When did I last look at the 
insurance?” 


So I did the sensible thing... : 


I discussed my problems with said, “Yes, I need cover for that 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE. We_ too.” Result was, I ended up 
went through the Fire Schedule with one of their Traders Collec- 
together, making sure that the tive policies which covers me 
cover was in line with today’s for fire, loss of profits and 
values. Then they said, “What many other business risks as 
about loss of profits?” And I well. 





I sleep a lot sounder at nights since ... 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
=~”. ASSURANCE 


Very good people to deal with 


Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





7 To get fuller information about our FIRE and PROFITS 
Y POLICIES for business (and office) premises, simply 
write and ask for it. If you would also like information 
about Life or Accident Policies, just say so. 

Address your letter to: 


PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 16) 
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time topples 
pension 


schemes 


Yesterday's ideal can be 
today's white elephant. 
Any scheme must conform to all 
relevant circumstances, 
be born of them and change 

with them. Constant review 
is an H.S. & B. principle; many 
leading companies endorse it. 


HOBBS SAVILL & BRADFORD 


(PENSIONS) LTD. 





Might we suggest writing for 
information Roger ? 


Or telephoning 


23/30 St. James's St., Londen, $.W.1 
Telephone: TRafalgar 7151 


Lancaster House, Newhall St., Birmingham, 3 n 
Telephone : Centrat 4868/9 Bu 
< 











Fi 


Al 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


& SONS LIMITED 
National-Elliott 


installing a 
in March, 
programming 
Preparations are being made to produce invoices 


Applications programmers 
Knowledge of office methods 
an advantage. — 
qualifications 


practical experience. 
research will 
be according to 
The Company has a contributory 
fund and good recreational 
Interviews may be arranged in London 


salary paid will 
and experience. 
and welfare 


Applications 


Reckitt & Sons Limited, Dansom Lance. 


RISTOL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE (INC). 
Applications ‘are 
SECRETARY 
should have 


invited for the of GENERAL 
administrative 
work. Starting salary not 


wther particulars from the Chairman, Bristol Council 
Service. 4 Berkeley Square. 
applicattons should be within fourteen 


advertisement. 
COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 


COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applieations invited for the following posts 


(£750-£1,030) 4 
be Corporate Members of the Town Plan- 


comparable professional 


development 
experienced 


Applicants should also be 
development 
plans for county towns and large villages, and be 
able to assume control of a small Arca Office of 
cleven persons during 


preparation 


the absence 


Planning Assistant. 
(£750-£1,030) at Wanstead. Applicants must have 
preparation 
development and be able 
to teke charge of a small section of staff. 
Statistical and research 
regarding population, 
employment, education, ctc.,. 


Members of the 
comparable 


Town Planning Institute or other 
professional 
Geography. 
day release facilities ; medical examina- 
superannuation. 

from County 
Broomfield, Chelmsford, returnable by 
December 8&8, 


PERATIONAL RESEARCH, 


SCIENTIFIC 


MINISTRY.— 
SCIENTIFIC 
department. 
or Second Class Honours Degree in 


OFFICERS 
Qualifications : 
mathematics, 
Engineering. in a natural 
mathematical 
Appointments 
of working well with Service 
environment. is mainly Operational 
of concern to 
development 
entrants valuable experience 


of subjects 


principles of Operational 


Salaries for women being raised 
men’s rates.—Forms from M.L.N.S. 
nical and Scientific Register (K), 26 King Street, London 
158/8A/PC). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


invited from University graduates for 
REGISTRAR 


(quoting A 


Applications are 
ASSISTANT 
professionally 


ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT. 


Superannuation Scheme. Passages to 


allowance for transport of effects. 
accommodation at 


applications 


naming 3 referees by 
to Secretary, 


Inter-University Council 


from whom further particulars may be 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central distribution points. 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. 
is shown this 


Where only one service 
is because the alternative is 
either not available or 


Renistered as a Newspaper. 
yY St. Clements Press, Lid., London, W.C.2. 


not recommended. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BURNLEY 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BURNLEY MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


Department of Arts, Commerce and Administration. 
Applications are invited for January, 1959, or as soon 
as possible thereafter, for the post of :— 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIC 
HISTORY : 7 
Applicants should possess good academic qualifications 
and should be prepared to teach both subjects to final 
degree level. 

Salary in accordance with 
x £30 to £1,350 per annum. 
Application forms from 
Education Office, Burnley, 
must be received not 
of this advertisement. 


the Burnham Scale, £1,200 
the Director of Education, 
by whom completed forms 
later than 10 days after the issue 


Cc. V. THORNLEY, 
Town Clerk. 


ESEARCH half-time, for 


ASSISTANT, full-time or 
work in economic statistics. Degree or other appro- 

priate qualification required. Some knowledge of 

Statistics or mathematics desirable. Salary according to 

qualifications and experience in range (full-time) £375 

to £600. Full particulars and names of two referees to 

Clerk to the Faculty of Commerce & Social Science, 

University, Birmingham 15, by Sth _ December. 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

309, Regent Street, W.1, 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
in MANAGEMENT STUDIES, with special reference to 
Work Study and Factory Management or Organisation 
and Method. 

rhe Lecturer in 


Work Study would be required to take 
charge of his 


section of the departmental work. His 
duties would include establishing contact with firms and 
he would be cncouraged to undertake research work. 
Some consulting work may also be undertaken. 

Candidates should have academic. or . professional 
qualifications and relevant industrial experience. 

The salary scale commences at £1,200 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £30 to £1,350 per annum. 
The commencing salary will depend upon qualifications and 
expericnce. In addition a London allowance of £36 or 
£48 is payable. 

A form of application, which should be returned within 
seven days of the appeurance of this advertisement, may 


be obtained by sending addressed foolscap envelope to the 
undersigned. 


J. E. Richardson, 
“ Director of Education. 
ARKETING RESEARCH, Leading organisation in 
this field has vacancy for a STATISTICIAN for 


research, rather than routine. Ideally. he or she should be 
between 24 and 27, be a “ mathematical ” Statistician and 
interested in market research problems. Experience not 
essential. Applications, giving full details, education, 
qualifications, experience, to Box No. 1080. 

CTUARY with investment experience 

London Stockbrokers to take 
expanding Gilt Edged department 
Research department in all 
26-38. Remuneration 


required by 
charge of smal) but 
and to assist Market 
classes of security: age 
commensurate with experience. 
‘Top hat” pension: Profit sharing scheme: good 
prospects of advancement. Write Box “ L.B.”" c/o J. W. 
Vickers & Co. Ltd., 7/8 Great Winchester Street, London, 
E.C.2. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING COUNCIL 


British Employers’ Confederation requires assistant for 


staff of Industrial Training Council. Main work will be 
preparation of reports on various aspects of training in 
industry. Ability to write clear readable , summaries 
essential. University graduate with some experience in 
industry or young retired service officer preferred. Salary 
£1,000 per annum. Applications to Deputy Secretary, 
B.E.C., 36 Smith Square. London, S.W.1. 

ARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT, aged 25/30, 

required for interesting post. Economics Degree 


preferred but candidates must have knowledge of Market 
Research procedures and be used to interpreting statistics. 
Good 


commencing salary and future prospects. Full 

particulars (Quoting Reference No. 1443) and salary 

expected to Personnel Manager, Fisons Pest Control 
Limited, Harston, Cambridge. 

ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION (Social 

Survey Division). Senior Research Officer required 

to take full responsibility for devising sample surveys 


conducted by interview or by post. The officer appointed 
will be expected to take active interest in development of 
survey techniques and/or application of _ statistical 
developments to survey work. Applicants must have had 
experience of research in social or economic problems, 
or in statistics. and should preferably be graduates in 
mathematics, Statistics or one of the social sciences. 
Post graded Senior Information Officer (unestablished) ; 
salary £1,350 to £1.605 (men), £1.275 to £1,509 (women). 


Write, stating age. qualifications and previous appoint- 
ments to Manager. Ministry of Labour & National 
Service, Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, quoting 


Reference PE.223). 
view will be advised. 


Only candidates selected for inter- 


Airmail 
Australia .. « £16 @ 
Canada.... 
Ceylon.... « ee 
CHG cciinccnccsste & 
East Afvica..ccccse &F @& 
BO sicccvccccee GF Sam 
ENGNG siicccscsse £6 & 
Ge v cineccncca Oe Oe 


Gibraltar, Malta... £5 Os. 
Hongkong.... _— 
. eS 


Ge cawwiven 
Indonesia......... £9 Os. 
£7 15s. 


Wa, WER. 6 cceccce 
MNO cctscccsccce._£_£2 Oe | 





in- 





ance ARE sis ° 
———— 
—————— 


Air Freight 
ee $25 or £9 


£7 10s. 
£6 10s. 


£8 I5s. 
£7 10s. 


London, SWI. 





851 


Tobacco Company has a vacancy for a 

young woman graduate, with a good degree in 
Econemies, in the Economic Section at the Company's 
Head Office —Applications should be addressed to the 
Staff Secretary. The Imperial Tobacco Co. Ltd., 
Bedminster, Bristol, 3. 


HE Impcrial 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

9/- a line. 
“&. SSIGNMENTS 
industrial 
successful 


LATIN Lance 
from most 
high level 


AMERICA.—Free 
Consultant recently returned 
survey with extremely valuable : 
personal contacts Government channels. Oil refineries, 
Power plants, Municipalities, P.W.D.. Harbour boards, 
Railways and amongst leaders of industry; leaves late 
January for New York, Cuba, Venezuela, MEXICO, 
also. barter trade investigations Colombia, Uruguay, 
Chile. Peru. From Commercial angle would consider 
exclusive assignment for Company or group.  Investiga- 
tions any desired angle but primarily to increase exports 
capital goods and complete plants. For selected products 
would if required thoroughly examine possibility partici- 
pation in very active § industrialisation taking place 
MEXICO where with right link-up scope exceptional and 
lucrative for local assembly and ultimate manufacture.— 
Write Box 1081. 
UR business is folding 
millions of sausages and suits, tomatoes and trowels. 
and 101 other products are packed, posted. flown, railed 
and just plain carried in ingenious, economically designed 
boxes perfected by us Filmers. If you have large 
quantities of goods to pack, write or *phone: I. Parkin, 
R. H. Filmer Limited, 21 Union Wharf, Wenlock Road, 
London, N.1. Tel.: Clerkenwell 7666. 
CAMERA—the acceptable gift for any age or sex. 
Also Binoculars, Slide or Movie Projectors. Enlargers, 
etc. Wallace Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 7511. 
TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY 
more particularly 
tive Controls. Box 
HINA NEWS ANALYSIS, independent weekly news- 
letter, now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weckly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
Political, economic, cultural, based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular _ publications. For specimen copies 
apply: C.N.A., P.O., Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
ESPERATE of Kensington forced to move. New flat 
must contain good space for prized store of El Cid 
Sherry. Willing to move to any district. Put up with 
any inconvenience. Pay any rent. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


5% CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
6% SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
in respect of the above Stocks will be closed from 6th 
to 9th December, 1958, both dates inclusive, for the 
purpose of preparing Warrants in respect of Dividends 
for the half-year ending 31st December, 1958, to be paid 
on and after Ist January. 1959. 
By Order of the Board. 
J. C. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 


boxes. Every year 


SERVICES offered 
Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
1013. 


Offices : Cunard Building, 
27th November, 1958. 


She COMMITTEE of 
BANKERS. 

Notice is hereby given that the MAXIMUM RATE 
of INTEREST allowed by the under-mentioned London 
Clearing Banks on deposits. which must be lodged for 
a minimum period of 7 days and be subject to a mini- 
mum notice of withdrawal of 7 days. wil be FWO 
per CENT per annum until further notice. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 

COUTTS & CO. 

LIMITED. 


Liverpool. 


LONDON CLEARING 


DISTRICT BANK 

GLYN. MILLS & CO. 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 

MARTINS BANK LIMITED. 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 

THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED. 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED. 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 

WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED. 

R. H. BARKSHIRE, 
Secretary. 

E.C.3. 


1958. 


10 Lombard Street. London, 
20th November. 


ORK STUDY. Next full time course (6 wecks) 
Starts January Sth. Syllabus from School of Time 
& Motion Study (founded 1951), 29 Cork Street, W.1. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.— Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Sccretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
? 


Accountancy Cost- 
Management. Export 





Airmaii 
£10 6s. 
£7 15s. 
£7 15s. 
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| Air Freight 
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‘Muscle is the most _ 
costly power on earth 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer describes 


how atomic power may help man’s muscle- 


emancipation... 


TYPICAL SCENE in tropical countries is that of 
Ae bullock-team raising water from a well. To 
the chanting of the drivers, the bullocks trudge 
backwards and forwards, under the relentless sun, 
lowering the buckets into the well, hoisting the water 
and tipping it into the 

water-courses toirrigate 

the thirsty soil, 

which 


from 
both men and 
beasts get their food. 
Those peasants are 
geen a 
expensive power in the world—muscle- -powe i are 
have to be bought, tended and fed, yet even with the 
meagre food and pitiful earnings of the men who drive 
them, the energy equivalent which they produce costs 
twenty times as much per unit as the energy output at 
Calder Hall atomic energy station. 


MUSCLE POWER INEFFICIENT 


A great many people in the world are poor because 
of necessity, 
form and 


they use calories in their most expensive 


energy in the most uneconomical way. 
Although we may glorify muscle-effort—and, indeed, 
laud it in the performancesofathletes—it isdeplorably in- 


efficient. The advance from the steam-engine to atomic 


power, from the pulley-belt to automation, has repre- 
sented the emancipation of man from muscle-slavery, 
The paradox of power is that those who are power- 
deficient are power-extravagant. When we go around 
the house switching off lights to keep the electricity bill 
down, we might think of the Indian villager burning 
cow-dung to cook his food for his muscle-power. Because 
he burns that dung, instead of using it as manure, his 
soil is undernourished, his crops are undernourished, 
and he is undernourished. ; 
This is the Misery-Go-Round of poverty; because the 
peasant is poor he is undernourished ; because he is 
undernourished he under-produces; because he under- 
produces he is poor; and because, in ‘muscle-power’ 
countries, poverty prevails, their natural resources are 
underdeveloped. Such countries see in nuclear energy a 
break-through to industrial prosperity. The problem 
of how to find the money 
to pay for it and to train 


the people to handle it, =S— 


—, 


—=———" 
xm 


is the answerable 
challenge of our times. 

The power know the answers; the 
mechanical engineers have created the machines. The 
muscle-slaves are waiting to be freed and the resources 
of their countries are waiting to be developed. The 
machine is the emancipator. 


FES y— 


engineers 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 


Nuclear Power 


Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 


A 


MITCHELL ENGINEERENG 


LIMITED 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 








